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¥ HE Harvard student of to-day cannot well under- 
stand the strange conditions of excitement which 
pervaded the atmosphere and affected the lives 
of those who were at Harvard during the years of 
the great War of the Rebellion. Nor do I believe 
that the graduates of ten or twenty years before 
that epoch, now getting to be well advanced in age, could fairly 
comprehend what we, as boys, experienced at that time. And 
of those who were actually there, and took part in the events, 
there are not many ; for, afterall, it was a short transition period, the most interesting 
part of it being the beginning of the war, the spring of 1861, when we students felt 
that we were called upon to do something there, in the very place itself, to save the 
arsenal, and perhaps the college, from invasion and capture. 

Of the classes then at Harvard, none was more identified with this important 
work than the one to which I belonged,—the great and glorious class of 1863. 
We were then Sophomores, in the full tide of bumptiousness, and just at the age 
to enjoy the excitements of the occasion; and so I think we did. We graduated in 
July, 1863, when the early enthusiasms had passed away; there was no novelty 
in the situation, and those who entered the army then had learned that it was 
not to be the ninety days’ picnic as first supposed. ‘This was after Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg, when the back of the rebellion was broken. Looking calmly at it 
now, it seems as if the war should have ended then; as it would have been had 
it not been prolonged by the culpable vanity of Jefferson Davis, and the hope- 
lessly stubborn resistance of the brave Confederate army. Slavery had been 
abolished by President Lincoln’s proclamation on January 1, 1863, and so the 
results of the war had been assured before it was finished in the field. 

The continuance of the war after Commencement in 1863 gave me and many 
others the opportunity of taking part in it which would otherwise have been denied 

s; for my good mother had said from the beginning, when we all had more or 
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FROM A PHOTO TAKEN IN 1863. 


less the war fever, that I could not go 
until I had graduated. 

I have thought, therefore, that some 
account of what was going on at college 
during those two years and more would 
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I kept at the time, as well as by letters 
and other contributions from classmates 
and friends. Of course, too, I must rely 
considerably on memory, and as it is a 
memory which goes back nearly thirty 
years, it is to be expected that fancy will 
play her part in the tale. 

‘The political campaign of 1860 was the 
beginning of the new order of things. 
Abraham Lincoln was the candidate of 
the Republican party, then for the first 
time coming prominently before the peo- 
ple for their votes. I, like many others, 
had been brought up in the traditions of 
the good old Whig party. This is not 
the place to speak of what it had accom- 
plished ; but it had for years beena party 
of compromise, and such parties generally 
have to come to an end in a nation’s 
crisis, — and this crisis arrived later on 
with the fatal shot at Fort Sumter. 

During the autumn months of 1860 
there was plenty of political talk and dis- 
cussion, and we boys, although too young 
to have a vote, all the same were old 
enough to take part in what was going on, 
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In the Grounds of the Old Cambridge Arsenal. 


be interesting, as related by one who 
was there and took part in the scenes. 
I must, at the start, ask indulgence for 
anything that seems like egotism in my 
narrative, for it is taken almost entirely 
from what I did or saw or know of 
myself, aided very much by a scrap-book 


especially the fun of a torchlight proces- 
sion. These demonstrations at that time 
were very different from the gorgeous 
ones we have seen in the last twenty 
years, in which the Harvard students 
have been an important factor. In those 
days there was little in the way of uni- 
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form, but we managed somehow to get 
torches, the distinguishing feature of such 
affairs, — often extinguished before long 
on the march. I well remember one of 
these torchlight processions, which was in 
honor of Bell and Everett, the last candi- 
dates of the Whigs. “Bell and _ the 
Belles, 1860, Harvard,” was our gallant 
motto, one can see from 
the badge prepared for the 
occasion, which I have _ pre- 
served as a souvenir. We met 
in that large open space by 
the Bratttle House, now the 
University Press, crowded our- 
selves into an omnibus, and 
drove over to Brookline, the 
starting place of the proces- 
sion, which was to march 
through that town. ‘There we 
were treated to “cakes and 
ale.” We had no band, I 
believe, but were well supplied 
with our own musical talent, 
for it was our plan on the 
way back to stop at a few 
houses in Longwood and favor 
the young ladies with seren- 
ades, then much in vogue. 
We brought up at the mansion 
of Amos A. Lawrence, treasurer 
of Harvard College, who, when 
the war broke out, was one of 
the most energetic and patriotic 
of our citizens; also, at the 
house of the family of Dutton 
Russell, who lost two sons in 
the war. 

No better idea of this fes- 
tivity can possibly be given 
than by the following stanzas, 


as 
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way Post tells the story in what he calls 
“ A Graduate’s Lament” : 


“Tt seems as though ’twere yesterday 
I was a rampant Soph, 
And well do I remember now 
Th’ elections coming off. 
Oh, those happy 


days at 


' 


Harvard, of 


jovial student life ! 


q 








which I take from a letter in 
poetry written me by one 
of the most gifted men in our 


class, my dearest friend, then rusticated 
at Milton for some college escapade, 


Albert Kintzing Post of New York. 
Later he was a private and lieutenant in 
the 45th Mass. Regt. of Infantry, and 
was drowned at the early age of twenty- 
nine, trying to save the life of a boy with 
whom he had gone in bathing at West 
Hampton, Long Island. His son was 
the poet of the class that graduated at 
the last commencement. This is the 


Lieutenant William Lowell Putnam. 


“Our crowd went Bell and Everett, 
A motto proud had we, 
’Twas ‘ Bell and the Belles,’ and then the cheer 
Was, ‘Harvard! One! Two! ! Three! ! !’ 
Oh, those, etc. 


“Nobly we all worked for the cause, 
Ready in time of need, 
We'd carry torches sixty miles, 
Provided we got feed. 
Oh, those, etc. 


“Oh, many a jolly time we had, 
Squeezed in that famous ‘ dus,’ 
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Whose creaking roof we often feared 
Would be the death of us! 
Oh, those, etc. 


“ But yet it bore us out right well, 
Who'd at its old joints frown, 
When ¢ Dixie’ and ‘ Litoria’ 
Did all their squeaking drown. 
Oh, those happy days at 


0» 


jovial student life ! 


Harvard, of 
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suspense, at the theatres in Boston, 
“Dixie ’’ was the favorite music, and was 
always cheered vociferously when started 
by the band. It seemed as if our people 
wanted in every way, even by the enthu- 
siasm and charm of music, to conciliate 
the South, and try to prevent it from 
continuing in its mad career. It was too 





Old Gymnasium. 


’ 


“ Litoria”’ was one of the popular col- 
lege songs of the time, but “ Dixie ’”’ was 
more important, as it had,a_ national 
signification. All readers will remember 
it, some of the words at least : 

“T wish I was in the land of cotton, 
Cinnamon seed and sandy bottom, 


Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land.” 


I can recall how, during that winter of 

















Professor Horsford 


soon for “John Brown’s Body” which 
later became the inspiring march music 
of the Union army, when that army had 
to be formed and march to save the 
nation. I remember one stanza which 
was much sung at that time, when John 
A. Andrew was Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and has been since almost forgot- 
ten. Some will remember it. This is 
the way it went: 

“Tell John Andrew, 

Tell John Andrew, 


Tell John Andrew, 
John Brown’s dead.” 


— certainly a dismal refrain. 

It was a winter of doubt and gloomy 
forebodings, and at length, on December 
2oth, a few days before Christmas and 
New Year, it was flashed over the wires 
that South Carolina had seceded from the 
Union. Well did Dr. Holmes express 
the situation when he wrote : 

“ Ah! Caroline, Caroline, 
Child of the Sun, 
There are battles ’gainst fate 
Which can never be won.” 

Most of the old slaveholding states 
followed the example of South Carolina, 
at different dates in the month of January, 
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Prof Louis Agassiz. 


FROM A PHOTO TAKEN IN 1863. 


with Texas in February ; leaving Virginia 
as the only important one still in the 
Union until April 17th, when she, too, 
severed her allegiance. The first gun 
fired against the stars and stripes was 
what may be considered a chance shot 
on the picket line of the Great Rebellion, 
when, on January gth, in Charleston 
Harbor, the militia of South Carolina 
aimed ai the “ Star of the West,” bringing 





Gen. James S. Wadsworth. 


FROM A PHOTO TAKEN IN 1864. 


supplies to Major Anderson and his gar- 
rison of United States troops at Fort 
Sumter. 


DURING THE WAR. 
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You must know that in those days 
Harvard College had a winter vacation of 
six weeks, beginning some time in Feb- 
ruary. Most of the students went to 
their homes, while some passed the time 
in teaching school. ‘The year in which 
we now are, 1861, witnessed the depart- 
ure of most of the southern students, of 
whom, for that matter, there were not 
many; and I do not know whether any 
of them came back to continue their 
studies. In my class there were but four, 
all of whom served in the Confederate 
army, and one died at Richmond a few 
days after our Class-day. 





Professor Lovering 
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The month of April brought matters to 
acrisis. On the 12th of that month was 
the first shot which opened the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter. The war of the 
Rebellion had begun. The President’s 
proclamation brought into the streets of 
Boston the 6th and 8th Mass. Regts., 
who went at once to the defence of 
the capital. On April rgth, the 6th was 
mobbed at Baltimore. 

The appeal of Abraham Lincoln was 
followed by that extraordinary uprising 
of the people, which took its first expres- 
sion in the blossoming out of the nation’s 
flag on every housetop in the states which 
remained true to the Union. ‘The stu- 
dents of Harvard could not but have been 
in a thrill of excitement. Let us see what 
they did just then. The following is 
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Horace Sargent Dunn. 


Cabot Jackson Russell 


taken from a newspaper slip in my scrap- 
book, but without date, — some time in 
April : 

“ HARVARD TO THE RESCUE. 

“The students of Harvard are fully alive with 
patriotism at the present time. On Monday even- 
ing last the Seniors raised a transparency on one 
of the trees in front of Holworthy, inscribed on 
one side ‘The Constitution and the Enforcement 
of the Laws,’ and on the other, ‘ Harvard for 
War.’ This was greeted with great cheering and 
a flight of rockets. This morning every window 
of ‘Old Massachusetts,’ which is occupied chiefly 
by Sophomores, had a small American flag waving 
from it. This exhibition of devotion to the Union 
was loudly applauded by the students as_ they 
returned from prayers.” 


As regards the “* Massachusetts’ decora- 


Gorham Phillips Stevens 








Samuel Sheldon Gould. 


tion, I can say that I was its organizer, 
having procured the flags in Boston and 
then, going round to the different occu- 
pants of the rooms in the building, taken 
up a small subscription, and arranged to 
have the flags displayed from the windows 
in time for prayers. ‘The newspaper arti- 
cle continues by stating that there were 
then three undergraduates serving with 
the Massachusetts troops, and there was a 
rumor that the three upper classes would 
organize drill clubs. There was also a 
meeting in front of the Post Office, with 
stirring speeches, and an exhortation to 
avenge the death of those who had fallen 
at Baltimore. 

To go back a few months, — I can say 
that a drill club had been. started during 
the winter bya natty and energetic French- 
man, Colonel Salignac, to instruct any 
who might apply, in the ordinary drill 
of the soldier. ‘This was in Boston, and 
we met, as well as I can remember, 
in a large hall somewhere in Sudbury 
Street. I was one of the number, and 
feel myself much indebted to Colonel 
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Salignac for the excellent lessons he gave 
us, which were full of the ¢/an of the 
French army. ‘The organisation contin- 
ued some time, for late in the spring Col- 
onel Salignac took us down Beacon Street 
to Longwood, where we exercised ona large 
tract of land belonging to Mr. Amos A. 
Lawrence, who was himself a pupil of 
Salignac. Our uniform consisted of a 
red fatigue cap, blouse and all the neces- 
sary accoutrements of the infantry soldier. 
There were other students besides myself 
in the battalion of Colonel Salignac, and 
our exercise there came in well to pre- 
pare us for the duty of guarding the 
arsenal at Cambridge. 

Some items are taken from the diary 
of my friend, the secretary of our class, 
Arthur Lincoln, as follows : 

“April 27. Mass meeting of citizens under 
Washington Elm,— Gov. Banks, Judge Russell 
and others. At 5 Pp. M., Prof. L. Agassiz met me 
in the college yard, asked me if I was a student, 
if I was discreet, etc. I told him I thought I 


was, and he said, ‘ Have as many students within 
call in half an hour as you can.’ It turned out 
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guarding of the arsenal, the mosr impor- 
tant episode in Harvard’s military life, as 
a home guard. In our imagination we 
thought that Jeff Davis might appear in 
person and take possession of it for the 
incipient Confederacy. I have in my 
scrap-book a list of those, thirty in all, 
who were there as privates at the time 
when I, thanks to my drilling under Salig- 
nac, had the honor of being either a ser- 
geant ora corporal. It is written out in 
pencil, and perhaps there is not another 
one in existence. Here are the names: 
“ Allen, Bowditch, Verplanck, Tarbell, Brown, 
Cole, Wheeler, Derby, Wigglesworth, Emory, 
Hun, Jones, Langdon, Marsh, Ropes, Stoddard, 
Taber, Pettie, Rand, Shurtleff, Nichols, Brooks, 
Edwards, Cromwell, Noyes, Higginson, Furness, 
Gilbert, Goodwin, Goddard.” 
officers 


The other non-commissioned 


were Greenough, Wright, and Haven. 
The old arsenal has disappeared, but I 
can see it again after these many years. 
The high wood wail surrounding it, the 
large one-story building, used as barracks 
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Massachusetts Hall 


the Governor wanted volunteers for the arsenal, 
as the Pulaski guard had been ordered off, and 
Professor Eliot [now the President of Harvard Uni- 
versity] called for volunteers. This Saturday 
night he took twenty or thirty law students, resi- 
dent graduates, etc., from their drill club, and they 
spent Sunday there.” 


This was the beginning of our famous 


for the men, with mattresses on either 
side, the central building for the officers, 
the large storeroom, the graceful elm 
trees, the old-fashioned guns, now in 
a place of honor around the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument on Cambridge 
Common, with piles of cannon balls, and 
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William Francis Bartlett. 


in the centre of it all the flag staff with 
the stars and stripes proudly but sadly 
floating in the air. . 

Our sojourn there, which did not last 
many weeks, was of course a regular spree, 
with a serious attachment. Many were 
the pranks that were played. Cannon 
balls would be rolled down between the 
mattresses of the recumbent sleepers in 
the early hours after midnight. If a stu- 
dent could manage to get out of the yard, 
and then learn at what hour of the night 
and at what place some friend would be 
on guard, he would let him over the wall 
without the required countersign. We 
used to march three times a day in de- 
tachments to our respective boarding- 
houses or club tables, for our meals, for 
the only fare the government gave us was 
crackers and coffee for the night work. I 
remember going around to relieve the 
guard when all was chilly and silent and 
dark, and feeling the soldierly thrill of 
being on duty. Boys as we were, it was 
exciting. 

We had there to look after us a com- 
missioned officer of the Boston Cadets. 
The three days I was there, for I was 


Charles Russell Lowell. 


there only once, the officer was a tall and 
handsome young man, Lieutenant Hodg- 
kinson. By family ties we were distantly 
connected, and one afternoon some ladies, 
related both to him and to me, came out 
to visit the arsenal. How proud I felt as 
I did my share of the honors of the occa- 
sion! No army general could have more 
deeply appreciated the glory and respon- 
sibilities. 

The Harvard Cadets were now fairly 
established ; and I have somewhere the 
brass buckle for our belts, with H. C. in 
large letters upon it. On May rst, we 
began our drills in the old gymnasium, 
the building in the small Delta ; Professor 
Eliot superintended them. On May toth 
we began to drill by companies, and on 
June t1th by battalion. This was in the 
Delta, where the Memorial Hall now 
stands, but up to that time sacred to the 
memory of the annual football fight. One 
of the college professors undertook to 
drill the battalion, but it would occasion- 
ally be too much for him, and after giving 
an order, which was obeyed by rapid 
marching, he would rush to the fence, with 
the young soldiers after him. But as 
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regular and serious instruction was neces- 
sary, the services were secured of Joseph 
Hayes, a fine-looking and dignified man 
and perfect disciplinarian, every inch the 
soldier. I knew him well later, in the 
army of the Potomac, as colonel of the 
18th Massachusetts regiment, and com- 
mander of a brigade and a division of the 
5th corps. 

Exciting news now came every day or 
week. We all felt a keen sorrow at the 
death of the young and dashing Colonel 
Ellsworth of the Zouaves, as he was shot 
on the stairs of the Marshall House at 
Alexandria when taking down the Con- 
federate flag which was waving over the 
hotel. I first read the sad tidings from a 
newspaper in front of the Post-Office, 
which was then in the Lyceum building, 
Harvard Square. We had followed the 
march of the famous 7th New York Regt. 
to Washington, and were soon to hear of 
the death of one of its soldiers, ‘Theodore 
Winthrop, then an officer and acting on 
the staff of General Butler at Big Bethel. 
The rst Mass. Infantry was recruiting 
near Fresh Pond, and the 2d, in which 
were many Harvard graduates as officers, 
at West Roxbury, on the grounds of the 
famous Brook Farm. ‘They were soon 
ready for the field and left Boston, after 
a review on the Common, in July. ‘Then 
came the summer vacation, and with it 
the battle of Bull Run, on July a2rtst. 
The North now accepted the challenge in 
earnest, and settled down to the forma- 
tion of the great Army of the Potomac 
under McClellan, while at the West prep- 
arations were also made on a gigantic 
scale. 

I should here state that, besides our 
drills and other out-of-door military ex- 
ercises during the spring, we had been 
favored with the most interesting and in- 
structive course of lectures by Prof. E. N. 
Horsford, which were delivered in his 
happiest vein. They treated of the re- 
cent improvements in cannon, the com- 
position of gunpowder, the structure of 
the AZonitor, the development of weapons, 
paper money, and telegraphy. The only 
cause of regret that we had in relation to 
them was that they deprived us of the 
lectures on English literature, wit, and 
humor by Prof. J. R. Lowell, which would 
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regularly have come in that epoch of our 
academic career. Unfortunately, we could 
not have two good things at the same time. 

On re-assembling at college for the 
autumn term of 1861, we soon received 
the news of the disastrous engagement at 


Ball’s Bluff in October. In this, the 
2oth Mass. lost heavily. Among the 


killed was young Lieut. William Lowell 
Putnam of the Law School. His funeral 
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Col. Robert G. Shaw 


services were held in the West Church in 
Cambridge Street, Boston, of which his 
grand-uncle, Dr. Lowell, had for many 
years been the pastor. I attended it, 
and I well remember the impression made 
upon me, as being the first funeral I had 
attended of any officer killed in the Union 
army, and he so young, so handsome, 
and with so much before him. 

Of course college life, with its studies 
and amusements, and even the social 
gayeties of Boston, continued all the time, 
but in a subdued manner. Students were 
constantly leaving college to join the 
army, and there were sword presentations 
and good-bys, mixed with a feeling of 
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On the Rappahannock.— Camp of 5th Mass. Battery, December, 1863 - April, 1864. 
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envy of those who were off to the front. 
Occasionally they would come back for a 
visit, and make a sensation in the Yard, 
as they appeared in their brilliant uni- 
forms. ‘Then, too, there were visits to 
the great camp at Readville, which was 
the rendezvous of many of the regiments, 
particularly those officered by sons of 
Harvard. Somewhere up North Av- 
enue, near Porter’s, was Camp Cameron, 
where the 28th Mass. was recruiting, an 
Irish regiment, the Faugh a Ballagh, or 
Clear the Way, generally known as the 
“Ful a Ballews”; and, as many of the 
officers were jolly fellows, they fraternized 
readily with us students, and many were 
the visits exchanged and the songs sung 
together. 

It was during my junior year that the 
organization of the Army of the Potomac 
was being perfected, near Washington, 
and I, like many others, availed myself 
of the winter’s vacation to go to the cap- 
ital of the nation and see what was tak- 
ing place. Needless to say it was an 
interesting trip. After spending a few 
days in Baltimore with a classmate who 
had relatives there, and hearing plenty 
of secession talk, and meeting at the 
house of one of my cousins the first Con- 
federate officer I had ever seen, in his 
gray uniform and gold braid (he had 
just been exchanged from Fort Warren in 
Boston Harbor), I arrived one evening 
just after dark at Washington. I put up 
at Willard’s Hotel, prepared for anything 
that was to be done. On arising next 
morning and looking out of the window, 
I saw a long line of army wagons passing 
by in Pennsylvania Avenue, and I said to 
myself, “Ah, ha! I am indeed fortunate 
to have arrived just now, for evidently 
the army is to be on the move.” It was 
not so, however, but part of the daily life 
of the capital, which was in the middle 
of encircling camps,—the great host of 
more than a hundred thousand men mar- 
shalled there, — and the carrying of sup- 
plies to and from them caused this con- 
tinuous procession of wagons. Washing- 
ton then was a strange sight; nothing 
like it had been seen before, nor has 
there since. Knee deep with mud in 
winter and covered with dust in summer, 
with its buildings in an unfinished state, 
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The Bugle Call. 


FROM A PAINTING BY WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT=—CLASS OF 1844. 


the Washington monument up only a 
short height and in the middle of an 
immense pasture for cattle, one would 
hardly recognize the beautiful and clean 
city of to-day. The hotels, of which 
Willard’s was the principal one, were 
crowded, besides the ordinary guests and 
tourists attracted to the place, with a 
motley array of officers of all ranks and 
every branch of the service, whose mud- 
spattered boots, clanking spurs and swords 
resounded over the marble floors of the 
lobbies and corridors. 

Of course the great attraction was to 


see the Army of the Potomac, encamped 
over the river from which it took its 
name. So, armed with passes and letters 
of introduction, my friend and I started 
off one beautiful February morning, on 
horseback, to visit the camps. Crossing 
over the chain or aqueduct bridge, at 
Georgetown, we made a long day of it, 
lunching at General Fitz John Porter’s 
headquarters, with his aid, now Gen. S. 
M. Weld, of Boston, and others of the 
staff. Little did I then think that this 
was the corps to which later I should 
belong ; the battery in which I was to be 








an officer, the 5th Mass., Captain Charles 
A. Phillips, of Salem, himself a Harvard 
graduate of 1860, was probably encamped 
close by. After passing pretty much 
through the great army, we re-crossed 
the river by the historic Long Bridge, 
and reached the hotel just as the even- 
ing shades were lengthening. 

The railroad journey from New York 
to Washington at that time was a tedious 
affair. We had to pass through Philadel- 
phia in horse cars, and this consumed 
nearly an hour. In Baltimore the rail- 
road cars were pulled by mules quite a 
distance from one station to another, and 
there it was that the Massachusetts troops 
were attacked on April 19,1861. During 
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the transit through Philadelphia in the 
horse car, I remember that a man came 
aboard selling the popular patriotic songs 
of the time, and to aid in the sale he 
gave us a specimen of his lyric powers. 
This was what he sang to us. It was 
shortly after the capture of Mason and 
Slidell, by Captain Wilkes of the San 
Jacinto, November 8, 1861 : 


“They sent two envoys plenipo, 
From Dixie’s land, from Dixie’s land, 
To Johnny Bull and John Crapeau 
That freedom might go down. 


“A gallant plucky Commodore, 
From Yankee land, from Yankee land, 
Just bagged them both, while John Bull swore 
Lest treason should go down. 





Memorial Hall. — Transept. 
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Memorial Hall — Dining Room 


Refrain : 
“We're marching on, we’re marching on 
To Dixie’s land, to Dixie’s land, 
Our flag shall float to the Rio Grande 
And treason shall go down.” 


And this takes me directly back to 
Boston, where Captain Wilkes, doing his 
duty as he interpreted it, without con- 
sidering the possible international com- 
plications involved, had deposited safely 
in Fort Warren, Messrs. Mason and Slidell 
whom he had captured from the British 
steamer Zven¢. He was, of course, the 
hero of the day, and this was to me an 
important affair. Being well acquainted 
with my family, he called upon us at our 
house in Beacon Street, and I had the 
good luck of meeting him and, more than 
this, of escorting him to the house of my 
aged grandmother, Mrs. Jesse Sumner, in 
Chestnut Street. Never shall I forget 
the pride I felt in walking with him down 
Beacon Street, up Spruce Street, to the 
house in Chestnut Street. I knew we 
were the observed of all observers, and I 
dare say I considered myself the more 
important personage of the two; was 


not this natural, for he was under my 
charge, and I was then nearly nineteen 
years old! ‘Those are the triumphs of 
youth, which cannot later be won. 

And now again to the war, and what 
my classmates were doing. ‘Three gave 
up their lives in quick succession. I 
must refer to my scrapbook again. ‘The 
first was Horace Sargent Dunn, and in 
the biographies of our class, written by 
our secretary, Arthur Lincoln, he states 
that “he was the first Harvard under- 
graduate who died in the war.”” Leaving 
college early in the junior year, he was 
commissioned Second Lieutenant in the 
22d Mass., the Henry Wilson regiment. 
He was taken ill with typhoid fever at 
the siege of Yorktown, May 5, 1862, and 
died in the City Hospital at New York, 
May 22. He had been a member of our 
Freshman crew, victorious over Yale, was 
a man of fine physique, of a most sterling 
and amiable nature, and died at the age 
of twenty. I have his card as recruiting 
officer on Sudbury Street for the Hatteras 
Guard, to be attached to the 22d Mass. 
Regt. A sympathetic notice of him ap- 
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peared in the Boston Courier, written by 
Mr. G. S. Hillard, and at a class meeting 
resolutions were passed, and we adopted 
the usual badge of mourning. I knew 
him well at the Latin School, had rowed 
with him in the same boat before going 





Col. Henry Lee. 


to college, and during the Sophomore 
year we were at the same club table. 
Next comes Gorham Phillips Stevens. 
He, I can fairly say, was regarded as the 
most brilliant and promising youth of our 
class. He left college during the junior 
year, and was presented by us with a 
regulation sword, sash, etc., the subscrip- 
tion list for which, signed by his class- 
mates, I have. He joined the 7oth N. 
Y. Infantry, in the 1st Excelsior Brigade, 
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as 2d lieutenant, January 1st, 1862; 
was 1st lieutenant, May 5th. He died 
of typhoid fever — induced by returning 
to his post too soon after a wound — Au- 
gust 12th, 1862, in the hospital at Harri- 
son’s Landing, Va., and was buried at his 
native place, North Andover, 
August 21st. His short career 
in the army, for one so young 
and of subaltern rank, had 
been remarkable, and elicited 
the praise otf his superior 
officers. At college he was 
our strongest speaker, earnest, 
serious, eloquent and with 
exceptional intelligence and 
knowledge. In the debates 
at the Institute of 1770, dur- 
ing the sophomore year he 
easily took the lead, his most 
worthy antagonist being 
Frederic T. Greenhalge, now 
a member of Congress from 
Massachusetts. No better 
tribute could be paid to his 
qualities while a student, than 
the following verses, which I 
quote from a poem delivered 
by Edward D. Boit of our 
class at the Hasty Pudding 
Club, in which he speaks of 
the old debates at the Insti- 
tute : 


“ Another speaker mingles in the 


fray. 
His tone is clear, impressive, calm 
and slow, 
Yet every voice submissive dies 
away 
As from his lips the words begin 
to flow. 


He sets our reason free from 
passion’s chain 

Only to lead her captive in his 
train. 

From fleeing truth the pinions he 
unties, 

Gives them to time and gives her to the skies. 


“ What wonder then our hearts were filled with 
joy! 
What marvel that our hopes exultant ran! 
That we who knew the genius of the boy 
Foresaw a brilliant future for the man! 
That we expected to behold his name 
In golden letters in the Book of Fame, 
Thought when he spoke the world would gather 
round, 
And vaulted ceilings with his praise resound ! 
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« But now, alas! our fondest hopes were vain; 
Our hero sleeps beneath the winter snow; 

No voice can call him back to life again, 
Or to his cheek restore the wonted glow. 

He died alone upon a distant shore, 

Another victim to the god of war! 

Just Heaven! A war should gain eternal bliss 

To justify such sacrifice as this!” 

I take pleasure in giving these stanzas in 
full, not only from their own merit as 
coming from our class poet, now a well- 
known artist, but chiefly as a tribute to 
Stevens, showing how intense the feeling 
was at that time for one of our number 
who had died in the service of his coun- 
try. 

The last of the three was Samuel Shel- 
don Gould; and his fate was singularly 
pathetic. After the disasters of 1862 on 
the Peninsula, at Cedar Mountain, and 
the Second Bull Run, a general gloom 
pervaded the North. More men were 
needed, and President Lincoln now came 
out with another appeal toarms. Among 
those to respond was young Gould. Af- 
ter delivering several stirring speeches, 
the last one at the Meionaon in Boston, 
he joined the 13th Massachusetts Regi- 
ment as a private, and had only been 
with it a few days when he was killed at 
Antietam, September 17th, 1862. On 
going into the fight, he did not even have 
a musket, but picked one up on the 
field. As in the case of the others, his 
funeral was attended by his classmates 
and the mourning badge was worn. 

After Antietam there was not much 
activity in the Army of the Potomac, in 
which the greatest proportion of Har- 
vard’s sons were serving, until the attack 
on Fredericksburg in December. At 
Cambridge, life was about the same ; the 
war was a serious matter, and those who 
intended to join the army whenever they 
could had fairly made up their minds. 
‘The camp at Readville continued for the 
recruiting and drilling of regiments. 
The 44th and 45th Massachusetts Volun- 
teers had left in the autumn or winter for 
North Carolina, and in both of them 
were many sons of Harvard. In the 
latter, enlisted asa private but later, com- 
missioned 2d lieutenant, was my friend, 
the clever poet of the Bell and Everett 
procession, A. K. Post. 

The year 1863, our graduating year, 
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was ushered in with the Emancipation 
Proclamation of President Lincoln. We, 
who were soon to leave college, were so 
fully occupied during our second term 
with all those details incident to the im- 
portant event, as well as our last frolics 
and society sprees, that perhaps we did 
not then think much of the war. I 
remember, however, that during the 
winter vacation some of us, who had 





Col. T. W. Higginson. 
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aspirations for joing a mounted branch of 
the service, used to take lessons in riding 
and leaping in a building down some- 
where by Brimmer or River and Chestnut 
Streets. There was also a funny old 
Frenchman, Professor Sommelier, on 
Washington Street, Boston, who gave 
lessons in sabre exercise, which I faith- 
fully attended. 

The early spring brought the battle 
and defeat of Chancellorsville. ‘Then 
came the retrograde movement through 
Maryland, until the two armies were face 
to face on the field of Gettysburg. Our 
Class Day had been June 19, and com- 
mencement came on July 15. Between 
these dates had been the momentous 
events of the surrender of Vicksburg to 
Grant, and the defeat of Lee at Gettys 
burg by Meade and the army of the 
Potomac. ‘The scare in the North had 
been great, as Lee’s army gradually 
advanced, and many of Harvard’s alumni, 
or those who were soon to be, had joined 
the army for a short time to repel the 
invasion. Just before commencement 
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Our hero sleeps beneath the winter snow; 

No voice can call him back to life again, 
Or to his cheek restore the wonted glow. 
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Just Heaven! A war should gain eternal bliss 

To justify such sacrifice as this! ” 

I take pleasure in giving these stanzas in 
full, not only from their own merit as 
coming from our class poet, now a well- 
known artist, but chiefly as a tribute to 
Stevens, showing how intense the feeling 
was at that time for one of our number 
who had died in the service of his coun- 
try. 

The last of the three was Samuel Shel- 
don Gould; and his fate was singularly 
pathetic. After the disasters of 1862 on 
the Peninsula, at Cedar Mountain, and 
the Second Bull Run, a general gloom 
pervaded the North. More men were 
needed, and President Lincoln now came 
out with another appeal toarms. Among 
those to respond was young Gould. Af- 
ter delivering several stirring speeches, 
the last one at the Meionaon in Boston, 
he joined the 13th Massachusetts Regi- 
ment as a private, and had only been 
with it a few days when he was killed at 
Antietam, September 17th, 1862. On 
going into the fight, he did not even have 
a musket, but picked one up on the 
field. As in the case of the others, his 
funeral was attended by his classmates 
and the mourning badge was worn. 
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activity in the Army of the Potomac, in 
which the greatest proportion of Har- 
vard’s sons were serving, until the attack 
on Fredericksburg in December. At 
Cambridge, life was about the same; the 
war was a serious matter, and those who 
intended to join the army whenever they 
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North Carolina, and in both of them 
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aspirations for joing a mounted branch of 
the service, used to take lessons in riding 
and leaping in a building down some- 
where by Brimmer or River and Chestnut 
Streets. There was also a funny old 
Frenchman, Professor Sommelier, on 
Washington Street, Boston, who gave 
lessons in sabre exercise, which I faith- 
fully attended. 

The early spring brought the battle 
and defeat of Chancellorsville. Then 
came the retrograde movement through 
Maryland, until the two armies were face 
to face on the field of Gettysburg. Our 
Class Day had been June 19, and com- 
mencement came on July 15. Between 
these dates had been the momentous 
events of the surrender of Vicksburg to 
Grant, and the defeat of Lee at Gettys 
burg by Meade and the army of the 
Potomac. ‘The scare in the North had 
been great, as Lee’s army gradually 
advanced, and many of Harvard’s alumni, 
or those who were soon to be, had joined 
the army for a short time to repel the 
invasion. Just before commencement 








there occurred that remarkable copper- 
head anti-draft riot in New York, which 
looked as if it might extend to other 
cities. Here in Boston the attempt was 
made, but thanks to the grit of Captain 
Jones of the battery, now known as Bat- 
tery A, then quartered in the old armory 
in Cooper Street, this attempt was nipped 
in the bud by one good dose of canister. 
In connection with this I quote from one 
of the Boston papers of the day an item 
which speaks of Harvard : 

“The classes of 1852 and 1857, who were 
enjoying their annual dinner at the Parker House, 
left their festivities and volunteered their services 
and were accepted. 
They with others were 
unanimously elected to 
membership in the corps 
of Cadets, and their 
names added to the 
roster of this ancient 
and honorable corps. 
They were drilled in 
the manual of arms and 
the practice of the new 
Spencer repeating rifle, 
but happily were not 
called upon to use them 
in firing upon a crowd.” 


This was certainly 
an exciting time for 
Commencement 
and Alumni Day; 
but they passed off 
well, and there was 
an added patriotic 
fire in the speeches. 
I well recall that of 
Edward Everett 
who, while advocat- 
ing a monument for 
Harvard’s fallen sons,’ suggested that op- 
posite their names in the triennial cata- 
logue there should be a red star instead of 
the black one. President Thomas Hill 
mentioned the names of those of our class 
who had joined the army before gradu- 
ating, that is, between Class Day and 
Commencement. They were Robert 
Newlin Verplanck, of Fishkill, N.Y., Albert 
Chevalier Haseltine, Charles Eliot Fur- 
ness, and William Furness Jenks, all of 
Philadelphia, which place had been espe- 
cially threatened by the northern invasion 
of Lee and the Army of Virginia. 

And now I must ask you for two years 
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to leave the classic shades of Harvard. 
You can well pass that time in following 
in imagination her sons, whom you will 
find all through the Union Army, and 
in every branch of service, as well as 
in the Sanitary and Christian Commissions. 
Yes, and in the Navy, too,—as Miles 
O’Reilly said : 
‘ “On the sea’s blue breast, 
And down the rivers of the land, 
With clouds of thunder as a crest, 
Where still your conquering forms were pressed, 
War’s lightnings wielded in your hand.” 


You will find them in the West, at 
Chattanooga and Chicamauga, and fight 
ing with Joe Hooker 
“above the clouds ”’ 
at Lookout Moun- 
tain. You will meet 
them in Sherman’s 
victorious columns 
as they march “ from 
Atlanta to the Sea.” 
You will find them 
on the deck, with 
bursting shells and 
crashing bulwarks, 
aiding Farragut and 
Porter at Mobile, up 
the Mississippi, and 
at Charleston and 
Fort Fisher, guard- 
ing the coast line of 
the Atlantic and the 
Gulf, engaging Con- 
federate cruisers, or 
stopping British 
blockade runners. 


Gen. Charles Devens You will see them 


leading the colored 
troops to a heroic death at Fort Wag- 
ner, at Olustee, and at Honey Hill. 
You will meet them pushing their way 
up the Red River, in the army and 
transports of General Banks. You will 
see their sabres flashing in the air as they 
dash with Sheridan through the Shenan- 
doah Valley. You will find them lan- 
guishing at Libby, Andersonville, and 
other rebel prisons. You will come 
across them with General Butler in the 
army of the James, as they had been with 
him before at New Orleans. 
But the army of the Potomac was al- 
ways their favorite ; and there let us fol- 
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low them after the battle of Gettyshurg, 
where so many of the best gave up their 
lives. You will meet them at Beverly 
Ford, at Culpeper, at Kelly’s Ford, at 
Bristoe, at Rappahannock, and at Mine 
Run. Then, after the five long months 
of winter quarters, under the leadership 
of the nation’s greatest commander-in- 
chief, General Ulysses S. Grant, whose 
very name had become a synonym of 
victory, they march across the Rapidan, 
and not to retreat over it again. You 
will find them at the Wilderness, at 
Todd’s Tavern, at Spottsylvania, at Tre- 
vilian Station, at the North Anna, at 
Bethesda Church, at Cold Harbor, at 
Ream’s Station, at the Weldon Railroad, 
at the explosion of the Mine, at Forts 
Hell and Steadman, and so on inall that 
series of engagements which resulted in 
the tightening grip around Richmond and 
Petersburg. 

Another year, 1865, opens, and the 
great armies are still in grim defiance. but 
not for long. You will then find Har- 
vard’s sons ready for action at Hatcher’s 
Run, at Five Forks, at the occupation of 
Richmond and Petersburg, and finally at 
the great day of Appomattox Court House, 
April gth, 1865. Among those present at 
this memorable surrender was the writer. 

At length the agony was over, and 
peace again dawned upon the land. Soon 
came the quiet march back to Washing- 
ton, with no pickets out to sound the 
alarm of an expected attack. But during 
the march were brought the sad _ tidings 
of the assassination of our President, and 
rejoicings were for the time turned into 
mourning. ‘The next event was the grand 
review at Washington of the armies of the 
East and of the West; and, that over, the 
mighty host was disbanded, and the sol- 
diers returned to their peaceful avoca- 
tions of work and business. 

Now, the states and cities and colleges 
of the redeemed country vied in honor- 
ing their returned defenders, and natur- 
ally in this Harvard was not wanting. 
Great were the preparations made for 
Commemoration Day, July 21st, 1865, 
which the card I have states was “ in 
honor of the students of Harvard Col- 
lege who have served in the army and 
navy during the rebellion.” 





Again we meet around the ancient 
buildings of the college yard, and under 
the shade of the graceful elms; and we 
have to marshal us Colonel Henry Lee, 
always youthful, always full of enthusiasm, 
—who, I have often thought, might ap- 
propriately be called the “ Light Horse 
Harry” of the epoch and of Massachu- 
setts. The occasion was graced by the 
presence of General Meade, who received 
the highest honorary gift of the univer- 
sity; but its distinguishing feature was 
the Commemoration Ode recited by 
James Russell Lowell. 

It was about this time tnat the plan 
was originated, or at least put into prac- 
tical shape, of erecting a memorial in 
honor of the sons of Harvard who had 
fallen during the war in defence of the 
Union. It was finally decided to have it 
a hall for the annual meetings of alumni, 
to be used during the college terms as a 
dining, or commons hall. In addition 
to this, there was to be a theatre for the 
exercises of Class Day, Commencement, 
and other occasions of a similar character, 
while between the two was to be the 
memorial or monumental vestibule. For 
this, committees were formed, and an ap- 
peal for subscriptions was issued, not only 
among the alumni and_ students — by 
classes, but also to the friends of the 
university and the public. ‘The result was 
so gratifying that in a short time the work 
was begun. The year 1874 saw the com- 
pletion of that beautiful and impressive 
structure, which now nearly fills the old 
delta, with the statue of John Harvard 
since added, the gift of a citizen of Cam- 
bridge, asan appropriate cuardian of the 
place. 

So on June 23d, 1874, we can go to 
another grand gathering, the day when 
the building is to be dedicated. All was 
in order, the reports of the committees 
were made by their respective chairmen, 
Henry B. Rogers and John G. Palfrey, 
after a prayer had been offered by Henry 
W. Bellows. Then came the oration by 
Charles Francis Adams, and the poem by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, while the bene- 
diction was pronounced by the venerable 
James Walker, so beloved by all. Truly 
this was a galaxy of great men not to be 
surpassed anywhere in the land. ‘The 
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Handel and Haydn Society had volun- 
teered music for the occasion. 

More than twenty-five years have 
elapsed since the terrible war came to an 
end; and let us enter with uncovered 
head the memorial vestibule and look at 
the record as it confronts us on the tab- 
lets. Over them float the flags of the 
nation, and on every Decoration Day they 
are garlanded by the Grand Army of the 
Republic. A few will suffice to tell the 
story of the war. Let us stop at the first, 
and then go to the last; and strange it is 
that, while naturally I never knew most 
of those whose names are recorded on the 
memorial tablets, 
with these two I 
have a vivid per- 
sonal association. 

The first one is 
of the class of 1828, 

James Samuel Wads- 

worth. His family 
and mine had been 
intimate for years, 
and so I feel im- 
pelled to relate 
what passed before 
my eyes at the 
battle of the Wilder- 
ness. He com- 
manded a division 
of the Fifth Corps, 
after the First, to 
which he belonged, 
had been consoli- 
dated with it. Ican 
see him on the first 
day of that strange 
fight as plainly as I 
see those now about 
me. The battery of which I was a 
lieutenant was in position just in front 
of the Lacy house, to the left of the 
turnpike, and not far from the head- 
quarters of General Grant and General 
Meade. We were covering an open 
piece of land, while the fighting was tak- 
ing place in the tangled woods, a half- 
mile or so in advance. General Wads- 
worth led his division through this field, 
with ranks full and banners waving, to the 
woods, where we could distinctly hear the 
dread rattle of musketry. At length | 
noticed the men coming back, singly or 
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in squads, limping and on stretchers, and 
evidently in disorder. Something had 
gone wrong, and the old General —I can 
well say that, for he was then ten years 
older than I am to-day, — was rushing 
about with drawn sword, rallying his men 
around a flag which he had placed in 
position. He seemed to do all the work 
himself, and I could not resist the temp- 
tation of mounting my horse, riding up to 
him, saluting, giving my name, and asking 
if I could be of any use. I thought that 
at least I might try to stop his men from 
passing to the rear, through the two guns 
of my section of the battery. He thanked 
me, and in a short 
time he had reor- 
ganized his broken 
division, and was 
ready for more fight- 
ing ; and this came 
the next day, May 
6th, when he re- 
ceived a wound in 
the head, from 
which he died two 
days _ later. Ah, 


brave old hero, well, 


well indeed can 
Harvard honor your 
memory ! 

The last one is 
Cabot Jackson Rus- 
sell, of the class of 
1865. We were 
playmates in boy- 
hood, and_ often 
have we climbed 
over the walls and 
roofs of many of the 
buildings in what 
now Hamilton Place, Boston. Here 
it was I had my first fall, which nearly 
broke an arm, in the yard of the 
house now next to Music Hall, which 
was just then being built. And what 
was his fate in the war? ‘The tablet says, 
“July 18, 1863, Fort Wagner.” He 
was a captain in the 54th Mass. Regt., 
colored, and gave up his life before he 
was nineteen years old. One can scarcely 
appreciate to-day the meaning of what it 
was to die in the assault on Fort Wagner. 

This takes us naturally to the hero of 
that heroic event, Colonel Robert Gould 


is 
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Shaw, whose name you will see in the 
tablets of the class of 1860,— “the man 
of the golden locks who led the men of 
a darker hue.” He led them valiantly to 
a repulse in the trenches of Fort Wagner, 
which was crowned and glorified by the 
greater victory of showing that the men of 
color could fight, and, if need be, die for 
their freedom and their country. Of him, 
while it is hardly necessary to go out of 
our own country to find words commen- 
surate with his services, I can quote what 
an Englishman and a good friend of 
America, Thomas Hughes, said: “ It was 
the grandest sepulchre earned by any 
soldier of this century.” 

Of the many names on the other tab- 
lets, one hundred and thirty-eight in all, 
and taken from all the departments of the 
University, Undergraduates, Law, Scien- 
tific, Medical, Divinity and Astronomical 
Observatory, for a paper like this only a 
few can be selected: Fletcher Webster, 
William Logan Rodman, Arthur Buck- 
minster Fuller, Peter Augustus Porter, 
three Stevenses, the Reveres, Dwights, 
Lowells, Abbots, Perkinses, of whom 
there are two names for each; and then 
alone, Sargent, Peabody, Sedgwick, 
Shurtleff, Barstow, Mason, Haven, Ropes, 
Crowninshield, Mudge, Mills, Weston, 
Storrow, Paine, Coolidge, Heath, Peirce, 
Curtis, Washburn, Bowditch, Robbins, 
Parkman, Stevenson, Dearing, Ripley, 
Ritchie, Hooper, Ware, Goodwin, Vin- 
cent, Roe, Richardson, Dehone, Robeson, 
Grafton, Temple, Hall, and others. 

In the banqueting hall for the students 
and the meetings of the alumni, you will 
find on the walls the portraits of many of 
Harvards’ soldiers, while at the end are 
two busts, with suitable inscriptions, of 
General Charles Russell Lowell and 
General William Francis Bartlett, whose 
military careers were exceptionally dis- 
tinguished and worthy of example. As 
you walk up and down that beautiful hall, 
the light of day, softened by the tints of 
the memorial windows that have been 
placed there by the various classes, falls 
down upon the floor and walls, and seems 
singularly to harmonize with the scene. 
It throws a halo of peace and serenity 
upon those represented in the building 
who at different times and in various 


ways have contributed to the honor and 
advancement of the oldest and most 
venerated temple of learning in our land. 

Before passing out of the memorial 
vestibule, I must ask you to stop again in 
front of the tablets of my class, that of 
1863. I surely may be pardoned for 
thus singling these tablets. In addition 
to the three of whom I have already 
spoken, you will find Augustus Barker, 
who died on September 18, 1863, of 
wounds received the preceding day, 
from guerrillas, near Kelly’s Ford, on the 
Rappahannock. He was then a captain 
in the 5th New York Cavalry. 

Winthrop Perkins Boynton and William 
Dwight Crane. They had been intimate 
chums at college, and were officers of the 
55th Mass. Regt., colored. By a curious 
coincidence of fortune they were killed 
the same day, in the same engagement, 
that of Honey Hill, South Carolina, 
November 30, 1864: Boynton in com- 
mand of his company, and Crane acting 
on the staff of Colonel Hartwell, who was 
in command of the brigade. Their 
bodies were never recovered, but their 
classmates in Boston later paid a proper 
tribute to their memory, at a meeting in 
the Parker House. 

The next one is Henry French Brown, 
of whom little is known except that he 
enlisted as a private soldier in the 2d 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
September 5, 1862, and died of disease 
contracted in the service, in 
March 3, 1863. 

The last is another Stevens, Edward 
Lewis Stevens. 


Boston, 


After serving as a private 
in the 44th Mass., a nine months regi- 
ment, and returning in time for Class 
Day, he was early in 1864 commissioned 


second lieutenant in the 54th Mass. 
Regt., colored. He joined the regiment 
in Florida, and was promoted to first 
lieutenant, and killed while bravely fight- 
ing at Boykin’s Mills, near Camden, 
South Carolina, April 18, 1865, which 
was in reality after the war was over, i e., 
after the surrender at Appomattox. He 
fell so near the enemy’s works that it was 
not considered safe to try to recover his 
body, though several of his men volun- 
teered to do so. 

In a paper like this I can understand 
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that figures are not very interesting, but 
a few will tell the history of the service 
rendered by the sons of Harvard. Of 
those who were killed or died during the 
war, the class of 1860 stands at the head. 
Of one hundred and ten in the present 
quinquennial catalogue, sixty men were 
in the Army or Navy, and of them twelve 
have the star of death against their 
names. Next comes 1862, with eleven 
dead out of thirty-eight in the service, 
and ninety-seven in the catalogue. ‘Then 
follows 1861, with fifty-six in the service, 
out of eighty-one, and of those nine dead. 
The classes of 1859 and 1863 lost each 
eight, the former having ninety-two on 
the catalogue, and forty taking part in 
the war, while of the latter, my class, out 
of one hundred and twenty graduates, 
forty-eight were at times defending the 
integrity of the nation. The class of 
1864 lost seven, from ninety-nine in the 
catalogue, and forty-one in the service. 
The classes of 1858 and 1852 each lost 
six. From these we drop to three lost in 
the classes of 1848, 1854, 1856, and 
1857; and two in the classes of 1846 
and 1849, 1853, and 1865, with one in 
1851 and several of the earlier classes. 

As these pages pass under final review, 
we have to record the death of another of 
Harvard’s most distinguished sons, Gen- 
eral Charles Devens. From the beginning 
to the end of the war he was always on 
duty, was several times wounded, and 
was a type of the perfect soldier. I can 
speak of him feelingly, as my first service 
was with him, as a Volunteer Aid on his 
staff, when he was in command of the 
Invalid’s Camp at Long Island, Boston 
Harbor, while recuperating from a wound 
received at Chancellorsville. ‘This was a 
short time before I left for Virginia, at 
the end of the summer of 1863. 

No mention has been made of what 
those who were in the Confederate Army 
or Navy did during those four terrible 
years, except that those who were in col- 
lege at the outbreak of the secession 
movement left. I do not think any com- 
plete record or history of their ca- 
reers has been made, but probably it 
will be some of these days. We all know 
with what persistent bravery they fought 
to the bitter end, and we can well appre- 


ciate that, in going out of the Union with 
their respective states, and fighting for 
disunion and slavery, they were acting up 
to the light of their consciences, and fol- 
lowing the traditions of the past and the 
education which came from the “ pecu- 
liar institution.” Of their bravery in the 
field»nothing can give a better idea than 
the following lines by Charles Graham 
Halpine, commonly known as Miles 
O’Reilly, from whom I have before quoted : 
“ ’T was our own blood we had to meet; 

*T was with full peers our swords were crossed, 

Till in the march, assault, retreat, 


And in the school of stern defeat, 
We learned success at bloody cost.” 


But as regards the Rebellion itself, noth- 
ing can be said in its palliation. It was 
one of the most uncalled for and terrible 
attacks against right that can be found 
in history, largely fomented, I believe, by 
an unscrupulous or misguided few, who 
worked upon the passions of the white 
masses. When to this is added the con- 
sideration that it had for its corner stone 
the perpetuation of that enormity, the 
enslavement of a race, it seems almost 
incredible that it should have continued 
its mad career as long as it did. As 
Professor Draper has said in his history 
of the Civil War, “the posterity of those 
who fought for the perpetuation of human 
slavery will regard the issue of the war, 
not as the victory of the North, but as 
the fiat of God.” Secretary Seward un- 
derstood the meaning of the “ impending 
crisis’? when he spoke of the “higher 
law” of freedom against the slave statutes 
of the nation. No words can better 
describe such a tragedy in the world’s 
history than those of Bulwer at the end 
of the Caxfons, where he wrote, “the 
frenzy of nations is the statesmanship of 
fate.” So it was with us; a tragic fate 
worked out our higher destiny. 

The sanctity of the ballot is the corner 
stone, the palladium of a “government 
of the people, for the people, and by the 
people,” as Lincoln first called ours. It 
was in not accepting the decision of the 
American people, as expressed in the 
election of Abraham Lincoln, that the 
leaders of the slaveholding states were 
driven to arms. The minority defied the 
laws of the land, and the will of the people. 
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Such an act was sure to bring its own 
retribution, and in this case the whole 
country suffered. 

To-day, without speaking of the advis- 
ability of having given the right of suffrage 
to many who were not prepared for it so 
soon, or of wise restrictions or qualifica- 
tions, it can only be said that if we do 
not see that every legal vote is honestly 
cast and counted, we may expect worse 
troubles in the future than we have expe- 
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rienced in the past. This is no question 
of a section and must not for a moment 
be so treated; it is the underlying prin- 
ciple on which the structure of our 
nationality rests. If we are true to it, we 
may hope for ourselves greater prosperity 
in the future than we have thus far en- 
joyed, and hope to be a worthy example 
and encouragement to other nations, 
who, in our poet’s words, are “ hanging 
breathless on our fate.” 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF SLAVERY: 


BY A 


FORMER SLAVEHOLDER. 


By M. 


V, 


I. * THe 


HESE recollections do not embrace 
reminiscences of any distinguished 
individuals who have figured in the 

nation’s history in the matter of emancipa- 
tion. I shall deal only with the negro 
slavery of the South as it came directly 
under my own observation as owner of 
slaves, or as the son of a slaveholder. I 
desire to let some — especially readers 
born since the death of slavery — know 
something of the actual realities of the 
subject. No one living knows the true 
facts connected with slavery excepting 
those who lived in the South with the 
negro slave element, at a period anterior 
to 1861. 

[ may be permitted to say that I was 
born in the South; was reared here ; 
have always lived here, save in the inter- 
vals of travel in other lands. Hence I 
have been familiar with slavery from my 
birth. My father and my grandfather 
before him were slaveholders ; and as I 
grew up into childhood and youth I was 
accustomed to look upon negro servants 
as something but “a little better than a 
dog, a little dearer than the horse,” until 
I saw, for the first time in my life, the 
slave placed upon “the Block ” — offered 
for sale to the highest bidder in public, in 





Moore. 
BLOCK.”’ 


the outcry of a jocose auctioneer. This 
was the pebble — or the very mountain — 
that turned the stream of my thoughts. 

Graphic pictures of slavery — pictures 
true and pictures false, pictures of 
beauty and pictures of horror — have 
been given to the world by friend and 
foe of the institution. The subject has 
been treated under many lights; yet the 
youth and many of the aged of the land 
to-day know but little of the home life or 
personal existence of the slave as he 
toiled or was sold and died in the long 
years gone by. The pictures of slavery 
which will last longest are those drawn by 
persons who never saw the slave in bond- 
age—by those who never beheld the 
real slavery of the Southern States as it 
existed in the “ ante-bellum ”’ days. 

One usually believes a thing when one 
wishes to believe it. The wish is often 
father to the conviction, as well as father 
to the thought. We are usually ready to 
receive and retain impressions which 
appeal to our sympathetic emotion. One 
is easily convinced when the will is in 
harmony with the argument addressed to 
one. 

Slavery! The very word itself is, and 
always has been, in many minds, sugges- 











tive of that which is abhorrent to the 
human soul. Human slavery suggests to 
the great heart of civilization the horrors 
of a cruel bondage —the hard task, the 
bloody lash, chains, the perpetuity of toil 
and burden, the pitiless torture of flesh 
and spirit. The mind recoils from the 
contemplation of such pictures. 

I shall never forget my first impres- 
sions of the real horrors of slavery — my 
first knowledge of the existence of those 
horrors. It was a great event not only in 
my history, but in the history of the 
neighborhood also — that 


“BIG SALE OF LIKELY NEGRO MEN 
AND WOMEN,” 


so conspicuously announced in the lan- 
guage of the advertisement calling public 
attention to the coming event which re- 
vealed to many the existence of the horror. 
Then and there was enacted a scene 
which neither time nor events, which 
neither the memories of war and fam- 
ine and “ reconstruction,’ and countless 
other chapters of suffering and humiliation 
and wrong have ever effaced or made 
dimmer in my memory. The first damn- 
ing shadow or track of the: curse of 
slavery then fell across my pathway, and I 
have never forgotten the picture or the 
terrible fact itself; they are burned into 
the undying soul forever. 

My grandfather had died, and all his 
slaves were to be sold. Sundry other 
indivisible properties not devised in his 
will were, with the slaves, all to be put up 
to the highest bidder in public outcry. 
It had been ascertained that it would be 
impossible to divide the family servants 
and some other valuables, so that this 
child or that child should receive exactly 
such pieces of property as were desired 
by the respective sons and daughters of 
the testator — the good man who desired 
to do right without evincing undue favor 
in behalf of any one. 

In the days of slavery, fixed values were 
not usually known as applying to servants 
alike, except perhaps as the figures re- 
lated to the ordinary “field hands.” 
These had values running from eight 
hundred to a thousand dollars for grown 
men and women in the prime or vigor of 
life. House servants, extra good cooks, 
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and mechanics of all classes ran up some- 
times as high as two thousand dollars 
each for “likely” and accomplished 
skilled servants. Fancy, desire, and 
ability to pay often regulated prices, 
just as they do to-day in the matter of 
art treasures. A _ skilled speculator in 
human flesh always knew how and where 
and with whom to drive good trade in his 
own interest. ‘The auctioneer’s “ Block” 
at a country sale rarely developed ex- 
treme or “fancy” prices. But then that 
provided the only method known of 
obtaining a fair distribution of the estate 
of a large slaveholder whose properties 
could not be satisfactorily devised among 
heirs, as it was in the case of my grand- 
father. Half of the daughters, we will 
say, wanted Judy, she was such a good 
cook; the children all loved Judy, and 
Judy was therefore much coveted. More 
than two of the sons wanted Dan, the 
blacksmith. But nobody wanted old 
Sam in his decrepitude ; nor could any 
be found who were willing to have, under 
any consideration, foolish Cinda. 

So there was the one alternative — “the 
Block.” That would give an equal division 
in gold dollars, in silver coin, if the black 
ink of the will could not place the black 
individuals where they would do the most 
good and the least harm in the affections 
and desires of the children of the kind- 
hearted old father. The negroes, and the 
horses, and the family carriages, — each 
and all, with slight exception, coveted and 
anxiously sought by various members of 
the family—the negro, the horse, the 
carriage, these all must go to the highest 
bidder, at the public sale. If John, or 
Joseph, or Susan, or Mary wanted Judy, 
or Ned, or Big Jim, or the Salem carriage, 
— why, all that was in it, John, or Jo, or 
Susan, or Mary could outbid Isaac or 
Elizabeth, or the dozen other children ; for 
there were seventeen in all, eight sons 
and nine daughters, and the father had 
lived to see them all grown, and all for- 
tunately married, excepting the youngest 
three, who were yet single, though past 
the majority. 

The Block would determine the cash 
value each child placed upon desire ;_ it 
would test the estimate each child placed 
upon the dear heirlooms of the ancestral 
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. 
home. As far as the negroes themselves 
were concerned, they would have willingly 
gone anywhere among “QOl’ master’s 
chillun.” But between them and the 
going, there stood that dread instrument 
of cruelty —‘“the Block”—the awe and 
the terror to the unfortunate slave in the 
days now happily gone forever. 

The blacks were to go— that was set- 
tled ; whither, oh, whither, they knew 
not, and so the agony of suspense hung 
upon them more than a goading burden 
— it was a double torture upon the poor 
souls. ‘There were large and likely fam- 
ilies. There were among them expert 
men, mechanics with families, and valua- 
ble breeding women, —women who had 
born to them at briefest natural intervals, 
the strong, healthy child, — women that in 
themselves were considered good fortunes, 
for they represented capital, the income 
of which was equivalent to three or four 
hundred dollars biennially, or in less 
periods. ‘Then there was one man among 
the others who had the Indian’s art of 
dressing buckskin,— my grandfather kept 
his negro men well clad, in proper sea- 
son, in the best of buckskin. He kept 
regularly on hand a royal supply of the 
dressed material. He had migrated to 
his home when the country was almost a 
wilderness, and when,as I have heard 
my mother say, it was no trouble to go 
out and kill as many as three or four deer 
in a morning before breakfast. ‘The tan- 
ner in the quarters was therefore a valua- 
ble man, even though, at the time of sale, 
the game was growing scarce. 

But on the whole, as I have said, the 
occasion was to be a great event in the 
history of that country — the offering of 
so many valuable slaves at public outcry. 
Bidders came in from three or four states, 
for the coming event had been given all 
possible publicity. 

Among those coming and anxious to 
invest in the human flesh were several 
professional speculators, men well known 
as “nigger traders.” In those days the 
colored people looked upon this class of 
mankind as something worse than fiends 
— men more dreaded than the very devil 


himself. For the devil could not separate 
families, true and loyal to the Master 
above. But the speculator, he could 


separate man and wife, and mother and 
child — here, on earth; he could drag, 
with cuff and chain, the idolized son 
away from the doting old father. 

And the separations in those days were 
worse than death ; for in death you might 
possibly know where to find the grave of 
the loved one — you knew what earthly 
fate had befallen the absent. But in slav- 
ery, when the fond mother saw her child 
or her husband go away, with perchance 
the iron band at wrist or ankle, the c/ank, 
clank of the chain keeping time to the 
departing step, she knew that, for her, 
there was to be, never, never, any revela- 
tion of the existence elsewhere. The 
slave maelstroms to the far South,—on 
the coast of Georgia, in Alabama, and 
Mississippi, —— that swallowed up the spare 
or surplus products of the less profitable 
field to the North, where the slave was 
sold more frequently from necessity than 
otherwise, those maelstroms were, to the 
slave parent and the slave wife, more ter- 
rible than the grave, more bitter to the 
contemplation than the death agony itself. 
The uttermost hell of the Virginia or 
‘Tennessee slave was in the far-away tor- 
ments of Mississippi or Alabama. And 
the clank, clank of the chain that led 
the husband away from the old native 
homestead — the woman heard it forever, 
till the grave closed over her. Perhaps 
its echoes are ringing yet in the other 
world. The pitying God only knows all 
the horrors and sorrows of that awful 
curse — slavery. I sometimes think it is 
best that only one Eye can witness all 
the crimes committed on earth— only 
one Ear hear all the wails of woe that 
go up from agonized souls. But slavery 
did not—does not — hold the sum and 
substance of all our wrongs, North or 
South. 

And so it was that when the morning of 
the fateful day came round, and the slaves 
of my grandfather’s estate were to be 
put on “the Block,” the poor negroes 
were all in a state of utmost despair and 
goaded anxiety —all on account of the 
presence of the negro speculators among 
the colored people. The strangers from 
the distant maelstroms were there, and 
they had been going through and through 
the quarters, all the early morning, in the 











inquisitorial examinations — holding brief 
and pointed conversations with all the 
blacks, especially wherever fancy had been 
prepossessed. 

The traders had their regular routine 
of questions and observations — just as 
the army surgeons and physicians had 
during the war; for who of the old sur- 
vivors has not heard the same questions 
asked a score of times, in a dozen differ- 
ent words —the same seguitur always to 
follow: ‘ How are the bowels?” “How 
is the tongue?” “Let me feel the 
pulse.” ‘Then, “ Here, take this pill!” 
No matter what the ailment, the remedy 
was embraced in that one kind of pill! 
Please remember, my dear northern 
friend, this was in the Confederate hos- 
pitals, the “ Blockade” not permitting 
diversity in the Confederate medicine 
chest. 

The speculator would ask, invariably, 
these questions: ‘How old are you, 
Buck?” (Generally, every young black 
man whose name was as yet unknown 
would be saluted with the title “ Buck.” 
Older ones were addressed as “ Uncle.’’) 
Then would come: “What do you 
know?” “What can you do?’ “Are 
you a mechanic ora field hand?” “ Open 
your mouth, and let me see your teeth!” 
Young darkies in the South nowadays 
need not be asked to perform this last 
operation, for the mouth usually flies open 
involuntarily at sight of the stranger ; 
but in the old days of slavery, the blacks 
instinctively wore the compressed lip and 
severe countenance, when in the presence 
of the arch fiend, the “ nigger trader.” 

In addressing females, the colloquy 
would usually begin: “ How old are you, 
Puss?” ( Puss” went for the female 
old or young; but women of matronly 
appearance were usually addressed 4s 
““Aunty.”) Then would come: “Are 
you a cook, a washwoman, a nurse, or a 
field hand?” ‘The bitter pill was in the 
sure-to-come question : 

“How would you like to go to Ala- 
bama, or Mississippi, or Georgia, to pick 
cotton?” 

Going away from the old Tennessee 
home, to pick cotton in an unknown 
world! This was marching away to tor- 
ment, the land of despair, never to behold 
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the face of the old home or loved one 
again, forever! It is no wonder that the 
first cry of many of the happy freed peo- 
ple, in April, 1865, when the old owners 
went home from the war and told their 
late slaves that they were now free, sure 
enough,— no wonder the first cry was: 
“T’s a gwyne to hunt my kinfolks now!” 

Not all the books that were ever written 
could contain all the sorrowful stories of 
the separation of kinfolks in black during 
the years of slavery ; nor could the books 
picture, in actual fidelity to truth, the 
pitiful woe felt for ages in the negro’s soul. 
The old slavery in the South had many, 
many features of good and virtue and 
happiness, revealing a blessed humanity ; 
but the one canvas portraying separa- 
tions, — that horrid spectacle outlasts 
and outcounts everything that was 
ever taught by the humanitarian defender 
of the institution. “The Block,’ the 
slave-trader, — these have made the black- 
est page in the history of human woe 
and suffering. But let us return to the 
coming sale. ‘There are the heavily 
dressed and bejewelled spectators going 
their round among the trembling, fear- 
stricken slaves, as they gather in groups 
about the corners of their cabins. No 
suggestions as to lovers or future wives 


and husbands in the far South could atone’ 


for the idea of leaving the old plantation. 
The fact is, nobody, except the white 
young men, wanted to go to Georgia, or 
Alabama, or Mississippi, from that 
country — no odds how pleasing were the 
tales told by these strange men, about the 
fat ’possums and the luscious sweet pota- 
toes, about the watermelons, big as the 
washing-tubs in Tennessee or Virginia, 
about the future lovers and all that in the 
far-off land of cotton and of “happy 
niggers.” Yes, it was “ happy niggers ”’ 
that lived there in the great cotton fields 
—so said ! 

But no! the molten lead had already 
gone down into the hearts of the per- 
turbed ,slaves, and any one with half a 
soul or half an eye could discover the 
fact that the negroes were human beings, 
beings moved by the same impulses and 
longings which actuated and held the peo- 
ple of a whiter race. The poor negroes 
displayed the soulful conditions in their 
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pathetic and persistent pleadings with the 
“heirs” to “ buy them in,” and not allow 
the old family slaves to be taken away by 
the speculators. Plainly, there was an- 
guish with consternation in every black 
face in that great yard, now filled with 
hundreds of people, come to buy or to 
see the buying by others. But there were 
considerations, not all mixed up with 
stubbornness or indifference, that neces- 
sitated the public sales, where strangers 
and men with long purses came in com- 
petition with home people with abound- 
ing love for the family slave. 

The first man to mount *‘the Block,” 
in obedience to the command of the 
cold-hearted, yet witty auctioneer, was 
Miles — Miles, a good-faced fellow of 
some forty summers. Miles came up 
with a strong step, but with a heavy heart, 
with a soul fainting under the gnawing 
agony imposed upon it. The man was 
in a terrible state of torture betwixt 
anxiety and dread. _He had had a taste 
of a vision of the impending fate. ‘The 
ghoulish speculators had all the morning 
eyed him and plied him with many ques- 
tions, which foreboded no good ; for Miles, 
being truthful, had given them a revela- 
tion of his true value, a value which in 
commercial parlance, referring to other 
commodities, is now written A 1. 

Miles’s heart was in his throat, as he 
climbed up in full view of the gaping 
crowds around ; and the slave’s eyes were 
swimming in a great flood of tears, which 
he tried to wipe away with the back of 
his hand and the sleeve of his stout shirt, 
made of homespun flax. The vision 
before the slave was appalling, and he came 
very near sinking in the contemplation of 
an unutterable woe. I think he was the 
first grown man I ever saw weeping; he 
was certainly the first grown man I had 
ever seen whose very soul seemed pierced 
and broken by the prospect of a terrible 
agony. 

I was but a boy of some ten summers 
then, a child standing by my father, who, 
as one of the executors of the will of my 
grandfather, was well in front on the 
stage of action in front of the noisy auc- 
tioneer. Miles ascended “the Block” 
with a most pathetic petition, pleading 
through the tears and the fire of soul, 


his heart jumping violently in his throat, 
and before he could be fully seen by the 
multitudes around. Here is the language 
of the cry which he stammered out, which 
he endeavored to shout into the ears of 
every one present : 

“Now, gentlemens — gentlemens ! —I 
do wants de man—de man what buys 
me — to — to —to buy —to buy my wife 
-—my wife, my wife and my chillun ! — 
buy my wife and my chillun !” 

My God! Had it come to this? 
the separation of man and wife 
children ! 

That was a shaft hurled into my own 
heart and brain; and realizing instantly 
something of the touch of misery which 
must have been in the man’s soul, I in- 
stinctively caught my father’s hand, and 
clinging to him as I stood under the 
shadow of the dread and awful possibility, 
I looked up into his face as my refuge. 
I saw something bright trickling down “zs 
cheek! ‘The fountain in the pure heart 
of that noble man, — it was touched too! 

Poor Miles! He was not the only one 
shedding tears over that sale. ‘The event 
brought weeping and sorrow to many — 
alas many! For more than thirty years 
afterwards, the memory and recital of that 
story awakened fresh floods in the eyes of 
others, — others who had never known 
the fate of Miles after the good-bys of 
that evening. And in the eyes of still 
others there would come tears — others, 
children, children who had never beheld 
the slave, but who listened to his story 
told at the knee of a grandmother who 
had never ceased to hold in tearful 
memory the slave Miles, who had rocked 
her to sleep in her infancy. 

Poor Miles! He could not turn on 
his heels fast enough to see all who were 
putting in bids for him. Scarcely had he 
caught the face of the man who had first 
spoken when there rang out a fifty dollars 
better from some one in an opposite direc- 
tion. ‘Then he turned, but to hear a ten 
or a twenty dollar higher call elsewhere. 
Anxiety to catch the face of the prospec- 
tive master kept him in a very whirl, and 
every turn of his face brought the same 
fervid and pathetic appeal, — appeal 
thrown with all the vigor of his nature 
into the ears of his auditors : 


To 
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“Who buys me, pray God, buy my wife 
and chillun!” 

That appeal is still ringing in my 
brain ! 

Poor fellow! His good looks, his 
attainments, his ‘‘ handiness’’ and clever- 
ness, his fine physique, his strong char- 
acter — these added to his wife’s known 
ungainliness, and the uncanny, umpromis- 
ing children, so dear alone to him and 
their mother—these were all against 
him in the sale. There was nothing 
whatever attractive to the strange buyer, 
or to the heirs especially, in either wife 
or children, and so the poor stricken man 
soon saw his fate. He was “knocked 
down ”’—the bid far above a thousand 
dollars — to a man from a distant state, 
a man who told Miles plainly, sternly, 
and yet with some pity in his nature, that 
he must go away a/one; that he must 
leave his wife and children forever ; that 
he, the new master, had no use for 
women and children on his place! And 
so the separations soon began. 

I trust the pitying Father above will 
reunite, if He has not already gathered 
them together, that man and his little 
family in a better world ; for they separated 
that evening, never to know a reunion on 
this earth. 
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Some forty years have now rolled 
around, and the picture of that terrible 
drama is yet upon my memory; it is a 
scar upon the soul, a scar that cannot be 
afterwards obliterated. In the process of 
time I became myself .a slaveholder, — 
a slaveholder by purchase and otherwise. 
But in all my dealings with slavery, I invari- 
ably drew the line of admiration or ap- 
proval of slave service, of the institution 
of slavery, at this one point,—at the 
separation of man and wife. I would not 
have hesitated at any time at the separa- 
tion of parent and child of proper age, 
for separation of parents and children 
comes in the law of nature, among all 
peoples. The child some day must leave 
the parental hive and go into the battle 
of life, away from the ancestral home, no 
matter what be the color of the skin. 
Be the child scion of a king or son of a 
peasant, be he white or black, the day 
comes when in obedience to the ordinary 
demands or laws of humanity there must 
come a separation even for life. But 
there is a higher law, one in which I 
believe in all firmness, the Divine injunc- 
tion which carries the fulness of justice, 
and which says: “Whom God _ hath 
joined together,” as man and wife, “let 
not man put asunder.” 
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By George Herbert Stockbridge. 


electrical science in America is one of 


ie happens that the first great name in 
the first and greatest in electrical 


science everywhere. Benjamin Franklin 
began to devote himself to electrical 
studies at a time when scarcely more 
than half a dozen investigators had con- 
tributed anything of permanent value to 
the science; while his hypothesis of a 
single electrical fluid subsisting in positive 
and negative states marks a turning-point 
toward the modern science, and his de- 
monstration of the identity of lightning 
and electricity outranks in popular and 


scientific interest every experiment before 
or after, prior to the discovery of current 
electricity by Volta and Galvani, fifty 
years later. Priestley says of his theoret- 
ical work: ‘Dr. Franklin’s principles 
bid fair to be handed down to posterity as 
equally expressive of the true principles of 
electricity, with the Mewsonian Philosophy 
of the true system of nature in general.” 
3eyond such praise as this it is impossible 
to go; but Dubourg justifies it when he 
says that the doctrine of Franklin taught 
us to “discriminate” and to “ foresee.” 
The course of scientific progress from the 
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beginning until now has been lighted from 
point to point by a few golden lamps 
answering to that simple touchstone of 
Dubourg’s. No wonder Priestley thought 
of comparing Franklin to Newton, as an 
Italian might have likened him to Galileo, 
or a German to Kepler and Copernicus. 
The circumstance that Franklin’s work 


tific truth in a manner which appealed to 
the imagination, and for this reason the 
unscientific mind was more impressed by 
it than by any other discovery in natural 
philosophy during the last century. “The 
Philadelphian experiments,” says the Abbé 
Mazéas, in a letter which was read to the 
Royal Society in May, 1752, “ having 
been universally admired in France, 
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Statue of Joseph Henry at Washington. 


was done in the early and elementary 
days of electrical knowledge adds to the 
audacity of his famous experiment with 
the kite ; which quality was, indeed, from 
the first, one of the chief reasons for the 
great popularity of that particular piece 
of history. Franklin was fortunate in 
having demonstrated an important scien- 


the King desired to see them per- 
formed.” 

It has been characteristic of elec- 
trical discoveries from the beginning 
that they have lent themselves to 
startling effects ; but this experiment 
of drawing lightning from the clouds 
involved the human interest quite as 
strongly as the scientific. It was not 
alone a scientific achievement ; it was 
an act of personal daring which, in 
the public mind, at least, approached 
very near to the moral sublime. 
Hence it is the one portion of elec- 
trical history with which everybody is 
familiar. 

The earliest reference in Franklin’s 
writings to the notion which after- 
wards led to his experiment appears 
in his note book, under date of Nov- 
ember 7, 1749, as follows : 

Electrical fluid agrees with lightning in 
these particulars : 

1. Giving light. 2. Color of the light. 
3. Crooked direction. 4. Swift motion. 5. 
Being conducted by metals. 6. Crack or 
noise in exploding. 7. Subsisting in water 
andice. 8. Rending bodies it passes through. 
g. Destroying animals. 10. Melting metals. 
11. Firing inflammable substances. 12. 
Sulphureous smell. The electrical fluid is 
attracted by points,—we do not know 
whether this property is in lightning. But 
since they agree in all the particulars wherein 
we can already compare them, is it not prob- 
able that they agree likewise in this? et 
the experiment be made. 

At this time, Franklin had been en- 
gaged for nearly three years in the 
most absorbed pursuit of electrical ex- 
perimentation, which commenced when 
his friend Peter Collinson, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, sent from London to the 
Library Company in Philadelphia an 
“electrical tube,” about the beginning of 
the year 1747. In a letter to Collinson, 
dated March 28, of that year, Franklin 
declares that he has already become 
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Morse in his Workshop 


wholly given up to the study of electrical 
phenomena. He says: 


“For my own part, I never was before en- 
gaged in any studies that so totally engrossed my 
attention and time, for what with making experi- 
ments when I can be alone, and repeating them 
to my friends and acquaintances, who, from the 
novelty of the thing, come continually in crowds 


to see them, I have, during some months past, 
had little leisure for anything else.” 

From this time on for several years, his 
letters to Collinson are filled with wonder- 
fully clear details of numberless experi- 
ments coupled with brilliant deductions 
and speculations of a scientific nature. 
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Here, in this offhand, private corres- 
pondence, Franklin sets forth the doc- 
trine which was to change permanently 
the course of electrical science, and de- 
scribes the most remarkable electrical 
experiment that was ever tried. 

Through Collinson, accounts of Frank- 
lin’s work were laid from time to time 


before the Royal Society, where, how- 


French translation, they came under the 
eye of the celebrated French naturalist 
and philosopher, Buffon, who at once 
saw their value, and advised that an 
accurate translation be made. And the 
reputation which Franklin thus, and by 
his later scientific work, acquired in France 
coatributed not a little to his influence in 
after years when he appeared at the 
Court of Louis the Sixteenth 
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| in the rdle of a diplomat. 

It was in this roundabout 
way that the French savants 
learned of Franklin’s deter- 
mination to test the identity 
of electricity and lightning by 
actual trial; for, closely fol- 
lowing the note-book entry in 
November, 1749, were letters 
to Collinson, enlarging upon 
the idea and suggesting ways 
of carrying it out. The corre- 
spondence that the 
notion was gradually approach- 
ing the moment of fructifica- 
tion. Notably in a letter of 
July 29, 1850, Franklin gave 
the complete details of a plan 
for making the test. 


shows 


He says : 


“To determine the question 
whether the clouds that contain 
lightning are electrified or not, I 
would propose an experiment to be 
tried where it can be done conven- 
iently. On the top of some high 
tower or steeple, place a kind of 
sentry box, big enough to contain a 
man and an electrical stand. From 
the middle of the stand let an iron 
rod rise and pass bending out of the 
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ever, they excited little favorable atten- 
tion, and in some instances derision. 
Franklin’s suggestion of the possibility of 
rendering lightning discharges harmless by 
conducting them through an easy medium 
to the earth was the subject of special 
hilarity on the part of Collinson’s learned 
associates. Collinson himself seems to 
have held his friend’s labors in high 
esteem. At all events, through him 
Franklin’s letters were published in Lon- 
don, though without the authoritative in- 
script of the Royal Society. In this 
form, or, rather, in the form of a bad 


door, and then upright twenty or 
thirty feet, pointed very sharp at the 
end. If the electrical stand be kept 
clean and dry, a man standing on it, when such 
clouds are passing low, might be electrified and 
afford sparks, the rod drawing fire to him from 
a cloud, If any danger to the man should be ap- 
prehended (though I think there would be none), 
let him stand on the floor of his box and now and 
then bring near to the rod the loop of a wire that 
has one end fastened to the leads, he holding it 
by a wax handle; so the sparks, if the rod is elec- 
trified, will strike from the rod to the wire and 
not affect him.” 


The French publication of Franklin’s 
letters led to the curious result that his 
suggested plan was first tried in France, 
and not in America. Both Monsieur 
d’Alibard, at Marly, and Monsieur de Lor, 
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at Paris, preceded Franklin in carrying 
out the experiment which owed its sug- 
gestion to him. But with a generosity 
not always shown in similar circumstances, 
Monsieur d’Alibard admitted that he 
only carried out Franklin’s proposition, 
and French writers generally have not 
attempted to obscure Franklin’s part in 
the results. The mode of procedure of 
both the French experimenters was, in- 
deed, go similar to that suggested by 
Franklin, that it would have been hard to 
make a denial of their indebtedness to 
him appear credible. The report of 
the Abbé Mazéas to the Royal Society, 
already quoted, related to the Paris and 
Marly trials, yet he mentions them as the 
« Philadelphian experiments.” 

The real “ Philadelphian experiments ”’ 
were made about a month later, and were 
modestly announced to Peter Collinson 
by Franklin, under date of October 19th, 
1752. 

Franklin gives a characteristic account 
of the foreign publication of his letters, 
the close of which reminds us, though in 
much better temper, of certain recent 
complaints in literary quarters on both 
sides of the Atlantic. After saying that 
the papers were first shown to Dr. Foth- 
ergill and that he * advised the printing 
of them,” he adds 


“Mr. Collinson gave them to Mr. Cave for publi- 
cation in his Gentleman’s Magazine; but he 
chose to print them separately in a pamphlet, and 
Dr. Fothergill wrote the preface. Cave, it seems, 

- judged rightly for his profession; for, by the addi- 
tions that arrived afterwards, they swelled to a 
quarto volume, which has had five editions, and 
cost him nothing for copy-money.” 


In his new discovery, Franklin immedi- 
ately saw the means for producing some- 
thing “‘of use to mankind,” which, as he 
had written to Collinson in April, 1749, 
he was “chagrined a little” that he had 
hitherto been unable to do. His-speedy 
invention of the lightning-rod gave to 
the world the only apparatus directly 
applicable to the service of man that has 
ever yet been devised for utilizing or 
controlling any of the forms of electri- 
city known to Franklin and his contempo- 
raries. In this haste of the philosopher 
to make his discovery serve a practical 
end, we recognize the man, Franklin, — 


the man who exhibited in so many ways 
the characteristics of a later time, — the 
nineteenth century American. Scientist 
and engineer, literary man and journal- 
ist, philosopher and man of affairs, 
Franklin was by nature what society and 
the growth of the great newspapers, and 
the stimulating rewards of the patent 
system make so many of his successors. 
Franklin’s discussions of the single fluid 
theory of electricity and his whole writ- 
ing upon the subject of his electrical la- 
bors show that he possessed in a large 
degree the scientific mind. But he also 
had the inventive faculty and the will to 
exercise it. The natural union of these 
attributes is not so common as might 
seem to one of our generation. ‘The 
modern way of life tempts every scientific 
searcher to turn his laboratory into a 
workshop, just as the allurements of 
journalism tempt the majority of the 
poets and historians away from their 
natural callings. A sure sign of the ten- 





Method of Drawing Electricity from the Clouds suggested 
by Franklin. 


FROM CUT PUBLISHED WITH HIS ORIGINAL PAPER. 


dency here pointed out is that, whereas 
the main and almost the only sources of 
information about scientific progress used 
to be the transactions of royal or sim- 
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ilar societies, or the technical press, these 
enlighteners of the public mind now lag 
behind the patents, which might other- 
wise be endangered. But the genius of 
Franklin was many sided, and as in phil- 
osophy and statesmanship one is com- 
pelled to admire both the keenness of his 
insight, and the readiness with which he 
is able to reduce his philosophy to max- 
ims of state-craft or of personal conduct, 
so in science one can but marvel at his 
large comprehension, and at the ease with 
which he deduces underlying principles 
or applies them ina perfected apparatus. 

William Sturgeon’s electro-magnet, in- 


vented in 1825, consisted of a core of 








The original Franklin Electrical Machine, — now 
Institute, Philadelphia 


n the Franklin 


soft iron coated with an insulation of var- 
nish, and wound with a single spiral of 
bare wire. With his first magnet the in- 
ventor sustained a weight of nine pounds. 
One of the earliest and most important 
services rendered by Joseph Henry to 
the progress of electrical knowledge 
consisted in increasing the capacity of 
the Sturgeon magnet by winding the 
core with many coils of wire previously 
insulated with silk, the spiral: being 
wound as nearly as possible at right 
angles to the core. Henry began his 
investigations of the Sturgeon magnet 
soon after the year 1826, when he became 
a teacher in the Albany Academy; and 
he pursued them with such 
success that within five 
years he had constructed 
a magnet capable of sus- 
taining three thousand six 
hundred pounds. 

The activity of Henry 
during these and the years 
immediately following was 
marvellous. Side by side 
with his labors in improv- 
ing the magnet went 
countless experiments, to 
determine the best rela- 
tions between the length 
and arrangement of the 
coils, and the number and 
mode of coupling of the 
battery plates. That this 
was not an obvious course 
of investigation appears 
from the fact that, in the 
early days, Henry was the 
only philosopher who gave 
adequate attention to it. 
The battery as a source of 
energy was another sub- 
ject of exhaustive re- 
search; the maximum 
efficiency of a_ galvanic 
couple, and the cost of a 
system of motive power 
depending upon the con- 
sumption of zinc, also re- 
ceived from his hands that 
sufficient treatment which 
leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. The last named 
investigations were insti- 
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gated by his success, in 1831, in con- 
structing an electro-magnetic motor, — 
the first of its kind that the world had 
ever seen. ‘Though of great historic im- 
portance, the apparatus, which is still to 





Henry's Magnet. 


be seen at Princeton College, possesses 
now merely an antiquarian interest. 

In the same year Henry set up in “ one 
of the upper rooms in the Albany Acad- 
emy,”’ the first elegtro-magnetic telegraph. 
The circuit was more than a mile long, 
and the sounder was a bell. For striking 
the bell he employed a pivoted steel bar, 
permanently magnetized, and “placed 
with its north end between the two arms 
of a horseshoe magnet.”’ ‘When the 
magnet was excited by the current,” con- 
tinues Henry, in his own account of the 
experiment, “the end of the bar thus 
placed was attracted by one arm of the 
horseshoe, and repelled by the other, and 
was thus caused to move in a horizontal 
plane, and its farther extremity to strike 
a bell suitably adjusted.” 

In view of this experiment at Albany, 
it is often asserted that the credit of ori- 
ginating the electro-magnetic telegraph, 
by which is meant the telegraph in all 
essential features as we know it to-day, 
is due to Joseph Henry. But in making 
such a claim, the fact is overlooked that 
this apparatus of Henry’s resembled the 
needle telegraph which Ampere invented 
a dozen years before, nearly as much as 
it did the telegraph of Morse and Vail. 
Henry’s steel bar was in effect nothing 
more or less than Ampére’s magnetic 
needle. It is not difficult to see that the 
introduction of the electro-magnet as an 
intermediary between the coil and the 


needle gave the apparatus greater power 
and begot other mechanical advantages, 
adapting it, for example, to be used more 
readily for a striker; but Henry’s inven- 
tion remained, in part, a needle telegraph, 
having in some measure the comparative 
insufficiencies which have resulted in the 
gradual displacement of the needle by the 
electro-magnet for signalling purposes. 
There was still lacking, as we shall see, 
the one feature which makes the electro- 
magnet, as Vail left it, one of the happiest 
of modern inventions, fitting it to be the 
hand of the far writer, the tongue of 
the far speaker, the member which trans- 
lates volition into mechanical movement 
a hundred miles away, betrays the guilty 
step of the burglar without his knowledge, 
and utters the note of warning when a 
switch is misplaced or a dam threatens to 
give way. 

Fortunately, Professor Henry’s services 
to the telegraph rest on a surer basis 
than the Albany trial system alone. 
Morse, who knew nothing of any other 
electro-magnet but that of Sturgeon, was 
brought to a desperate standstill in his 
search for the electric telegraph, by 
Jearning that he could produce electro- 
magnetic effects only through a_ short 
length of wire. It was through Professor 
Gale’s making him acquainted with the 





Sturgeon’s First Electro-Magnet. 


Henry improvement that his despair was 
changed to hope, and that the work was 
resumed. An indispensable link in the 
telegraphic chain was wrought by Henry 
in his development of the Sturgeon 
magnet. 

The other labors of Professor Henry 
are only less noteworthy, because they 
happened to be concerned with matters 
of less popular and industrial interest. 
His investigations in magneto-electric 
induction along the line of Faraday’s 
work are so important that an effort is 
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now being made to secure recognition 
for them by the general adoption of the 
term “Henry” as the designation of the 
unit of electrical inductance. In fact, 
Henry was within a few weeks of the 
great Faraday in the discovery of the 
means for converting magnetism into 
electricity, — “the greatest experimental 
result,” says Tyndall, “ever obtained by 
an investigator.” 

He also went far towards anticipating 
Dr. Hertz and later investigators, when 
he proposed the hypothesis of an “ e/ec- 
trical plenum”, to account for an induc- 
tive effect similar to that which is utilized 
in telegraphing to and from railway 
trains, where the results are brought 
about by the induction of a current in a 
parallel circuit through wide spaces of 
air. In a word, the contributions of 
Professor Henry to pure science and to 
the electrical arts were many in number, 
and they are ranked, both at home and 
abroad, with the most original and valu- 
able of his day and generation. 


In taking up for brief review the story 
of the modern telegraph, we leave be- 
hind us, for a time, the purely scientific 
phase of electrical advancement. Samuel 
F. B. Morse, as is well known, conceived 
the idea of an electro-magnetic telegraph 
in the year 1832, on board the packet, 
Sully, as he was returning from Havre to 
his native land He made a sketch in 
his note book at the time, illustrating de- 









vices which he thought might serve for 
recording signals at a distance. The 
central organ of the telegraph, as Morse 
conceived it, was the Sturgeon electro- 
magnet, which he had seen exhibited by 
Professor Dana, at Yale College, in 1827. 
He knew that the soft iron core would 
attract magnetic material while an elec- 
tric current was passing through the coil, 
and would release it when the current 
ceased. Why could not this power be 
utilized to cause a to-and-fro motion of 
an armature which should make a record 
on a strip of paper fed forward by ma- 
chinery? Morse did not purpose making 
a scientific investigation to discover a 
new property of the electric “virtue,” 
but to apply already known laws and 
principles to the end of conveying intel- 
ligence quickly over long distances. ‘The 
electric telegraph, so called, was an in- 
vention, and not a discovery; the result 
of an exercise of inventive genius, not of 
the passion for research. The distinc- 
tion is important, because it will help us 
presently to understand the part which 
Morse played in the actual development 
of his conception. No comparison is 
here instituted to the disparagement of 
Morse or any one else between the rela- 
tive value or dignity of invention and 
purely scientific achievement. The in- 
troduction of movable types for printing 
did not increase the world’s stock of 
scientific knowledge, but it marks an 
epoch, nevertheless. The point is that 
the idea of a great and revolutionizing 
invention had its birth in the mind of a 
man singularly deficient in inventive 
ability and mechanical skill. «The career 
of Morse has frequently been cited as an 
instance of what a man can do late in 
life without previous special training. 
The true story of the telegraph enforces 
once more the 
wholesome lesson 
that genius works 








Henry's arrangement for Receiving Signals, as exhibited in Albany in 1832. 


no miracles. The 
strength of pur- 
pose with which 
=~ Morse pursued his 
object, his unfal- 


tering faith and 
his absolute en- 
grossment for 
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many years in the notion which took pos- 
session of him on that return voyage, 
were evidences and elements of Morse’s 
personal greatness and power, to which 
the world will always be indebted; but 
to Morse the inventor the world owes 
little by comparison, because he was not 
able to give abundantly from that source. 
Nevertheless, in 1837, Morse, then a 
Professor in Columbia College, had con- 
structed a crude apparatus which em- 
bodied in operative form the principle of 
the electro-magnetic recording 
telegraph. He first showed it to 
his associate, Professor Gale, and 
later in the same year to Pro- 
fessor Daubery of Oxford Uni- 
versity, and others in Professor 
Gale’s laboratory of the college. 
The Western Union Telegraph 
Company has fortunately suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of 
the identical apparatus used on 
this occasion, and it may still be 
seen by the curious at their office 
in New York. | In our reproduc- 
tion of it, the rectangular frame 
of the apparatus appears attached 
to a table, as in the original 
experiment. ‘The central cross- 
piece supports an electro-mag- 
net, in front of which hangs a 
triangular-shaped pendulum car- 
rying a soft-iron armature. The 
pendulum has at its lower end 
pencil, the point of which just 
touches a strip of paper moved 
along by the clock-work shown 
at the lower right-hand corner of the 
frame. The to-and-fro motion which 
Morse sought was obtained by the 
movement of the pendulum toward the 
magnet when the current was on, and 
its return by gravity when the current 
was removed. By means of the pencil 
these movements were recorded on the 
moving strip. In connection with the 
described mechanism, which constituted 
the receiving apparatus, Morse supplied 
a transmitter shown at the bottom of the 
illustration. ‘This consisted of a forked 
lever suspended over a pair of mercury 
cups, and a “type rule”’ laid on an endless 
band which passed around two rollers, 
and was moved by a.crank. The “type 





” 


rule” was provided with raised type, the 
order of which was understood to repre- 
sent one or more symbols or parts of a 
message. As the raised 
type passed successively 
under a projection at the 
bottom of the forked lever, 
the fork was depressed far 
enough to close the elec- 
tric circuit, which was 
again opened when the 
type moved by. 











Morse's First Telegraphic Apparatus. 


Such was the Morse telegraph as it ex- 
isted when Alfred Vail happened in at the 
exhibition in Professor Gale’s lecture- 
room, September 2, 1837. ‘The first im- 
portant improvement was made when 
Gale suggested the employment of Henry’s 
magnet in place of that of Sturgeon, and 
the use of many cells of battery coupled 
together in place of the single pair of 
plates which Morse had experimented 
with. From that point the telegraph 
was developed, largely through Vail’s 
labors, to a practical and commercial 
success. 

Alfred Vail was by training and endow- 
ment an inventor. His father, Judge 
Stephen Vail, was the proprietor of the 
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Speedwell Iron Works at Speedwell, New 
Jersey, and young Alfred had spent a 
great deal of time as a boy in his father’s 
factory, indulging his inherited taste for 
mechanical pursuits. Simultaneously with 
his work in the factory, he had been an 
ardent student of scientific matters, and 
had become throughly grounded in the 
basic principles of natural philosophy. 
So that, later, when, as a student of Col- 





Morse's Patent Office Model of Magnet and Armature. 


umbia College, he went to call on Pro- 
fessor Morse on that memorable second 
of September, he was prepared not only 
to grasp the magnitude of the conception, 
but to understand perfectly the operation 
of the apparatus and the problems still 
awaiting solution. He says: 

“T saw this instrument work, and became 


thoroughly acquainted with the principles of its 
operation, and, I may say, struck with the rude 


machine, containing, as I believed, the germ of 


what was destined to produce great changes in 
the condition and relations of mankind.” 


There were still doubts to be resolved ; 
but in the end he decided to “ embark in 
the enterprise,” and “sink or swim with 
it.” The enthusiasm of his son soon won 
over Judge Vail, and on September 23, 
1837, an agreement was entered into 
between Professor Morse and Alfred Vail, 
by the terms of which Vail was to receive 
a one-fourth interest in the invention in 
the United States in return for his time 
and services for constructing at his own 
expense, and exhibiting before a Con- 
gressional Committee, one of the new 
telegraphs, and for procuring the neces- 
sary domestic patents. To explain the 





proviso regarding the exhibition of an 
apparatus, it should be stated that the 
House of Representatives in February, 
1837, had taken steps to the establish- 
ment in the United States of a suitable 
system of telegraphy, and had appointed 
a committee to investigate the subject. 
When Vail had once committed him- 
self to the new work, his devotion to it 
assumed the character of a passion. ‘The 
shoot planted by 
Professor Morse had 
sprung up in the 
young man’s mind as 
an independent 
growth equal in 
strength and vigor to 
the original tree. If 
the conception had 
had its birth with 
Vail, he could not 
have taken more in- 
terest in its develop- 
ment. The elation 
and depression which 





alternated in his 
mind from time to 
time were intensely personal. It is 


doubtful if the history of these months, 
whilst Vail and young Baxter, a confiden- 
tial assistant, were at work in their locked 
room at Speedwell, can be adequately 
explained except upon the hypothesis 
that the successes and failures, were really 
Vail’s, and not Morse’s. The gradually 
changing relations of the two men, Vail’s 
undefined feeling, which finally grew into 
expression, that Morse had not given him 
due public credit for his services, tell a 
story of natural jealousy on Morse’s part, 
and of an outraged sense of justice on 
Vail’s part, which, not having received its 
proper comedy denouement in a generous 
acknowledgment from Morse, has lately 
risen to do poetic justice of the retribu- 
tive sort by exposing Morse’s misde- 
meanor. 

There remains barely space to cata- 
logue the inventions by which Vail rev- 
olutionized the telegraph and made it 
practically what it is to-day. The first 
alteration which Vail made in the Morse 
machine was accomplished by substitut- 
ing a fountain-pen for the recording pencil. 
This proving unsatisfactory, he hit upon 











the key to the whole trouble by dispensing 
with the pendulum, and using instead an 
armature lever having a vertical motion, 
so that it could be brought down upon 
the record strip instead of being carried 
across it. It was this invention more 
than any other which not only made the 
telegraph possible, but gave birth to 
nearly all the modern arts of signalling. 
The typical form of this magnet has a 
retractile spring normally pulling the 
pivoted armature away from the core, 
and adjustable front and back stops ‘for 
limiting the to-and-fro movement. In 
some form or other, it constitutes the 
translating medium in the most used 
systems of annunciators, alarms, and 
signals, and in every portion of the tele- 
graph ; and it is practically identical with 
the receiver of the telephone. This 
simple electro-mechanical movement en- 
ters as an element into the electrical arts 
with the same frequency as does the 
lever into the arts 
purely mechani- 
cal. It is, in fact, 
the first of the } 
electro-mechani- 

cal powers. Vail 
perceived in it at 
the time mainly a 
means for making a 
dots and dashes, 
and spaces on the , 
record-strip. 
Elaborating — this 
idea, he invented 
the telegraphic 
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which, being originated to serve the needs 
of the electric telegraph, has proved to be 
the means of givng inconceivably wider 
scope and capacity to systems that had 
been in existence thousands of years. 
When Vail made the alphabet, which is 
still known as the Morse Code,! he ex- 
pected to employ in transmitting it a 
“ mechanical correspondent ”’ constructed 
much like the Morse type-rule. But in 
actual practice, Vail learned to mark the 
necessary intervals by his inward sense of 
time, finding that he could operate per- 
fectly by using his hand alone to control 
the dipping of the wires into the mercury 
cup. Still later he contructed a springs 
finger-key, which is the same in all essen- 
tial particulars as that now in use. 

Mr. Franklin Leonard Pope, who was 
the first to set forth at length the true 
nature of Alfred Vail’s services, pays 
appropriate tribute to the telegraphic 
alphabet in the following language : 


Qo 


By 





alphabet — which, 
equally with the 


\ \ 





Vail magnet, was 
indispensable _ to 
the success of the 
telegraph, and 


OU 


U 


Page's Electrostatic Coil. 


1The Morse Alphabet. — Combinations of dots and dashes give the different letters, numbers, and signs, and thus 


form the Morse alphabet: 


a2 = ] = 

Se ies m—— 
cm. 5 
d—.. o--—— 
e . Pp o “> = © 


f..—. ; shen:4 a 


on 
D 


|: 
| 


S60 ™ 


The letters thus formed of dots and dashes are separated by variable spaces as they are called. 


There are three kinds 


of spaces: the space separating the elements of a letter, that separating the letters of a word, and that separating the 
words themselves. 





These durations of break or silence are as necessary as the durations of contact or sound. 
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“The grandeur of Vail’s conception of an 
alphabetical code, based on the elements of time 
and space, has never met with the appreciation 
which it deserves. Its utility is not confined to 
electric telegraphy. It is used to signal, by in- 
termittent flashes of light, between far distant 
signal stations of the Coast Survey, and between 
the different vessels of a fleet; it is sounded upon 
whistles and bells to convey intelligence to and 
from steamers cautiously feeling their way through 
the obscurity of fogs; and in fact, nearly every 
day brings to notice some new field of usefulness 
for this universal symbolic language. It appeals 
to almost every one of our senses, for it may be 
interpreted with almost equal facility by the sight, 
the touch, the taste, and the hearing. Indeed, 
with a charged electrical conductor and a knowl- 
edge of Vail’s alphabetical code, then the trans- 
mitting and receiving instruments of the electric 
telegraph may be dispensed with in emergencies.” 


We have seen that the pencil and the 
fountain-pen were alike objectionable as 
recording devices, and they were both 
ultimately superseded by a steel em- 
bossing point, beneath which was the 
strip of paper running over the grooved 
roller. In most cases where the alpha- 
betic code is recorded to-day, the mec- 
hanism is substantially that last de- 
scribed, which Vail expressly claimed to 
have invented. The recording instru- 
ment used by Vail at Baltimore in 1844, 
and now at the National Museum in 
Washington, includes Vail’s improve- 
ments both on the magnet and the re- 
corder. But, as neither Morse nor Vail 
foresaw, the whole mechanism so care- 
fully devised for recording the messages 
was soon discovered to be useless. Opera- 
tors began to read by sound, as they still 
do, and the register under ordinary con- 
ditions fell into disuse. 

_ The telegraph which Morse set out to 
invent was a recording telegraph, and 
this he actually embodied in the working 
model of 1837. Thus much—and it is 
much—measures his claim as an _in- 
ventor. The recording principle, first 
utilized by Harrison Gray Dyar, of New 
York, in 1827, is of importance in itself, 
and because it led to better things, but 
it is not an essentiai element of the 
modern telegraph. The key, the tele- 
graphic alphabet, the  electro-magnet 
with the spring-retracted armature, are 
due to Alfred Vail; the improved wind- 
ing of the magnet is the result of Henry’s 
labors; and many needed improvements 
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in the batteries employed, are Professor 
Gale’s ; in a word, all the indispensable 
portions of the so-called Morse telegraph 
were suggested or invented by others. 

The most important of Vail’s contri- 
butions, the alphabet and the improved 
electro-magnet, were completed and 
ready for service in an incredibly short 
period. He showed them working to his 
father, Jan. 6, 1838, and a few weeks 
later he erected a complete working ap- 
paratus, including them, at Columbia 
College. The performance of the im- 
proved telegraph there, and afterwards at 
the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia, 
was highly satisfactory to all concerned. 
The results of those preceding four 
months of labor are a tribute, which can- 
not well be overestimated, to the inventive 
genius of Alfred Vail. 

It will be a surprise to many to learn 
that the alphabetic code was not the pro- 
duction of Professor Morse. The code 
which Morse devised was numerical, 
every word in the English language being 
represented by a distinct number. The 
number being transmitted, the corre- 
sponding word could be found by refer- 
ence to a laboriously prepared tele- 
graphic dictionary. It is needless to say 
that such a code was a practical ab- 
surdity. 

The struggles and disappointments of 
Morse and his associates between Febru- 
ary, 1838, when Vail fulfilled his agreement 
to exhibit a telegraph to a Committee of 
Congress, to March 3, 1843, when, during 
the last hour of the session, a bill was 
passed appropriating thirty thousand 
dollars to aid in establishing the enter- 
prise, are better known to the public 
than the scientific facts and incidents. 
Morse was reduced to his last dollar, 
and the Vails were nearly discouraged. 
Even after the good fortune came, and 
the work on the experimental line from 
Washington to Baltimore was nearly com- 
pleted, they were once more thrown into 
despair by finding that the insulation was 
worthless, and that twenty-three thousand 
dollars had been spent for naught. The 
wires were finally strung on poles and the 
historic message, “What hath God 
wrought !”’ was successfully transmitted 
on the 23d of May, 1844. 
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Even here the fertility of Vail’s inven- 
tion was constantly exhibited. He dis- 
covered the axial magnet, and made 
working drawings of an ampére meter, in 
which its principle was to be utilized. 
He became an original, though not the 
first inventor of the automatic, vibrating 
circuit breaker. Other important im- 
provements were devised by him to meet 
the exigencies of the work as it went 
along, marking him as an inventor of a 
very high order. 

There is danger that a comparison of 
the sort which has been instituted may 
have resulted in an unjust reflection on 
Professor Morse. If this has been the 
case, the injustice must be set right. It 
may not be forgotten that the original 
conception of the electro-magnetic tele- 
graph was Morse’s, and that he actually 
constructed a working recording appar- 
atus. It is true that the recording fea- 
ture is now disused, but it is a question 
whether it did not play an important 
part in securing the interest of Congress, 
without which the whole scheme would 
have been a failure. Mistrustful as they 
still were, the members of the Congres- 
sional Committee would have been far 
more ready to suspect collusion, if an 
operator had professed to read by the 
mere sound of a metallic hammer a mes- 
sage sent by a distant “confederate.” 
Regarded as a concrete embodiment of a 
natural principle, the modern telegraph 
is mainly Vail’s and Henry’s; regarded 
as a commercial enterprise to be 
‘“‘floatéd”’ or, better, regarded as a great 
idea permeated through and through with 
the imagination that “rules the world,” 
the telegraph is distinctly Morse’s and 
rightly bears his name. No better state- 
ment of the true position of Morse can 
be given in a few words than has been 
made by Mr. Charles L. Buckingham, 
in a recent article on “The Telegraph of 
To-day: ” 

“The world has lost nothing, nor is it less to 
his credit, if parts of the invention which he es- 
teemed most, have, like the false works of an arch, 
been removed, When they became an incum- 
brance their absence was as important as had been 
their presence, to give the structure its original 
shape and strength.” 


Charles Grafton Page might have fitly 





paraphrased Hawthorne, by claiming that 
for many years at the outset of his career 
he had enjoyed the distinction of being 
the obscurest man of science in America. 
The statement would be 


made more 
accurate by adding the Hibernianism 
that his obscurity was entirely trans- 


oceanic, and that Henry suffered in much 
the same way. ‘The whole truth is that 
the Old World paid little attention in the 
thirties to what was going on in America. 
For, while many (American) writers 
agree in saying, that the researches of 
Henry in electro-magnetism gave him 
at once a world-wide fame, yet it re- 
mains to be explained why, so late as 
1837, men iike Wheatstone and Cooke 
were entirely ignorant of them, or quite 
unimpressed by them. Page was even 
more unfortunate. While a medical stu- 
dent in Salem, Mass., in 1836, he took up 
the induction apparatus of Faraday and 
subjected it during several years following 
to the most careful and exhaustive study. 
At the beginning, his object was to adapt 
the Faradic coil to the production of 
enhanced therapeutical effects. He soon 
learned, however, to take a scientific as 
well as a professional interest in his ex- 
periments. ‘The discoveries and improve- 
ments which he made gave the induction 
coil its permanent form and well-nigh its 
present efficiency; yet nearly fifteen 
years later the results of his labors were 
appropriated by M. Ruhmkorff, a Paris 
instrument-maker, whose name is. still 
attached descriptively to the invention of 
Page. Mr. Edward S. Ritchie, a Boston 
inventor, should be named in connection 
with Page for his improvements in the 
induction coil. Among other things it 
may be mentioned that Page first wound 
a secondary coil outside the primary, 
that he first produced all the phenomena 
of static electricity from the induced cur- 
rent, and that he first discovered the 
increased electro-static effects arising 
from giving the secondary a greater length 
than the primary. ‘These are only a few 
of many alterations and discoveries, more 
or less tadical, which Page embodied in 
working apparatus. Incidentally, the 
necessity arose for an automatic circuit- 
breaker, and Page was actually the first 
to invent this device, which has since 
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been so widely applied in the electrical 
arts. We re-produce from a book which 
Page published in 1867, a cut of a form 
of coil he devised in April, 1838. ‘The 
breaking of the circuit “ is effected,” says 
Page, “ by the attraction of a small piece 
of iron, g, by one end of the magnet, 
the iron being attached to a wire, ¢, 
suspended over a glass mercury cup, ™, 
in such manner that the motion of the 
iron lifts the wire from the mercury and 
breaks the circuit.” The circuit being 
thus broken, the magnetic attraction 
ceases, whereupon the displaced parts are 
restored and the same operation is re- 
peated. A vibrating motion of the arma- 
ture is produced in this way which is 
utilized in ordinary house-bells, and is 
popularly supposed to be the universal 
characteristic of the electric bell. The 
same principle underlies the action of the 
hammering devices now much used for 
attracting attention in shop windows. 
The part / in the cut is an adjustable 
weight for regulating the resistance of the 
attraction of the core. ‘There appears 
also at x a device for adjusting the dis- 
tance between the armature and the core, 
a feature of great structural value, which 
was afterwards developed into the adjus- 
table stops between which an electro- 
magnet armature vibrates. ‘This illus- 
trates the principle of the Page circuit 
breaker, a different form of which he had 
originated some two years before. 

By placing above the mercury a spark- 
arresting layer of oil or water, Page came 
very near anticipating Fizeau’s invention 
of a dozen years later, when by connect- 
ing up a condenser in the circuit, he put 
the final touch upon improvements in the 
induction coil. 

Page afterwards distinguished himself 
by constructing an electric locomotor 
with which he drew a train of cars on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad between 
Washington and Bladensburg at a maxi- 
mum rate of nineteen miles an hour. 
This was in 1851, after Congress had 
appropriated $30,000 to further the pro- 
ject. At this time Page was an examiner 
in the United States Patent Office, having 
entered it in’ 1841 as one of the two 
principal examiners then employed in 
the office. Page was so deeply interested 
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in the scheme of electric locomotion, 
and had so much faith in its future, that 
he withdrew from the Patent Office in 
1852 in order that he might devote his 
whole time and attention to it. For 
reasons which are now well understood, 
his shopes were destined to disappoint- 
ment. Still he accomplished much, and 
succeeded in convincing a Senate Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Benton was Chair- 
man, that electricity as a motive power 
had great possibilities which the Gov- 
ernment ought to assist in developing. 
Before this Committee he exhibited a 
reciprocating electric engine which oper- 
ated a planing machine. On another 
occasion he showed them an electric 
motor running a Napier printing-press at 
the rate of twelve hundred impressions an 
hour. But the appropriation which these 
experiments succeeded in calling forth 
from Congress was insufficient, necessar- 
ily, to accomplish the impossible. A friend 
of Professor Page’s, who also witnessed 
many of the experiments referred to, as 
well as the trial on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, states the situation with 
tolerable exactness as it appeared to an 
intelligent observer writing before the per- 
fection of the dynamo: 

“Although Professor Page failed to realize his 
first cherished hope of seeing electricity take the 
place of steam for a motive power on a large 
scale, for which he underwent so much labor, and 
for the pursuit of which he relinquished his hold 
upon a lucrative office, yet his labors had this re- 
sult: the concentration within a moderate space, 
and by simple means, of a large amount of electro- 
mechanical power; and so soon as a galvanic bat- 
tery shall be discovered which is easy to manage 
at the same time that it gives its current by the 
consumption of cheap materials, or as incidental 
to some extensive chemical manufacture, his 
engine is ready, we think, to perform a large part 
of the work done by the steam-engine. 


The central feature of Page’s motor 
was the axial magnet which, as we have 
seen, was invented by Alfred Vail. 

While a principal examiner in the 
Patent Office, Page became Professor of 
Chemistry in the Medical Department of 
Columbian College at Washington. In 
1861, having found that his anticipations 
regarding the success of the electric motor 
were premature, he returned to the 
Patent Office and remained there till his 
death in 1868. As an examiner in the 
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Patent Office, Page was debarred by law 
from protecting his inventions, so that 
they went into wide public use without 
his realizing any substantial returns in 
money. ‘The public use itself constituted 
a further bar even in case he should have 
decided to resign his official position for 
the purpose of securing a patent. Bya 
special enabling act Congress permitted 
the granting of a patent to Page for his 
circuit-breaker and induction-coil inven- 
tions, at the discretion of the Commis- 
sioner. It appearing that no other statu- 
tory bar would be infringed by the grant, 
he received his patent, and immediately 
sold it to the Western Union Telegraph 
Company for a considerable sum of 
money. A large amount of valuable ex- 
perimental apparatus which Page had 
stored on‘his premises in the suburbs of 
Washington was unfortunately destroyed 
in 18@3 by a party of Union soldiers who 
supposed it to belong to a Confederate 
sympathizer. 

Page’s services to science were ulti- 
mately acknowledged in Europe as well 
as in America. Sturgeon who, even in 
this instantaneous photograph, is seen, as 
usual, on his stilts, wrote of him in 1850: 

“T know of no philosopher more capable of 
close reasoning on electro-magnetics and mag- 
netic-electrical physics than Professor Page, 
MD.” 

But so far as the electro-static coil is 
concerned, the proper credit has never 
been given to him abroad. The memory 
of Page’s services to acoustics is still pre- 
served in the name “ Page effect” given 
to the musical sound resulting from the 
rapid magnetization and demagnetfzation 
of a piece of soft iron. 


Mr. Franklin Leonard Pope has re- 
cently made some important researches 
which render it probable that the electric 
motor was first brought to perfection by 
Thomas Davenport and Orange A. Smal- 
ley of Brandon, Vt. It has long been 
known that Davenport constructed the 
first model electric railway, as far back as 
1835, but if Mr. Pope’s conclusions are 
correct, we must add still another im- 
portant apparatus to the already long list 
of electrical inventions having their origin 
in America. Mr. Pope also credits 
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Davenport with priority over Vail in the 
invention of the axial magnet. 


By an awkward use of terms, the des- 
ignation “ magneto-electric machine ”’ has 
been made to apply to-an electric gen- 
erator in which the primary exciting agent 
is a permanent magnet, while the name 
“ dynamo-electric machine ”’ is given to a 
generator wherein an electro-magnet, self- 
excited, furnishes the initial magnetic 
force. The fault is with the distinction ; 
the difference is there, and is highly im- 
portant. But it was not known to exist 
until Moses G. Farmer, another Salem in- 
ventor, discovered the self-exciting power 
of the magnet, in the year 1866. It was 
afterward discovered independently by 
Varley and Wheatstone in England, and 
Werner Siemens in Germany, the last 
named of whom first suggested the term 
dynamo in distinction from the older 
magneto. As nearly all of the powerful 
modern electric machinery, which has 
revolutionized the electrical industries 
within the past few years, belongs to the 
class “dynamo,” it will be seen that 
Farmer assisted very materially at the 
birth of a new and important art. The 
electric light, and the electrical transmis- 
sion of power, were made commercially 
possible by the invention of the dynamo- 
electric machine. Farmer’s own labors 
in electric locomotion, made in 1847, 
when he succeeded in carrying four pas- 
sengers on a track one and one-half feet 
wide, were practically nullified, because 
Farmer’s discovery of twenty years later 
had not pointed the way to the perfected 
dynamo. 

Farmer was also a pioneer in the art 
of electric incandescent lighting. Not 
least worthy of mention is the fact that, 
in 1862, himself and W. F. Channing set 
up in Boston the first system of fire-alarm 
telegraphs in which distinctive signals for 
different fire precincts could be trans- 
mitted. ‘This was the starting point of a 
system which has since spread to more 
than three hundred towns and cities in 
the United States alone. The question 
has been raised as to which of the two 
joint workers really first invented the 
modern fire alarm system. The evidence 
points strongly toward Farmer as the man 
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who both conceived and worked out into 
practical shape the entire system in all 
its essential features independently of any 
other inventor and in point of time be- 
fore any other. 

In the same year Farmer gained fresh 
distinction by inventing the first multiple 
telegraph for transmitting simultaneously 
‘two or more messages over the same wire. 
It belonged to the synchronous multiple 
type, lately developed to marvellous ca- 
pacity for short lines by Mr. P. B. Delany. 





MALOON. 


Mr. Farmer, though past seventy, is still 
actively engaged in the work to which he 
has given his life. 

But with Mr. Farmer we come into our 
own time. The work of Edison and 


Thomson and Bell and Brush and Weston 
has no place in a paper upon the early 
history of electrical science in America. 
The great inventions of these men and 
their contemporaries in the electric field 
will have attention in a subsequent ar- 
ticle. 





RACHEL 


MALOON.' 


1760. 


By Marian Douglas. 


ONG time Goodman Maloon had prayed, 
His wife had mourned and wept ; — 
‘¢ Our little Rachel, where is she, 
In savage bondage kept ?”’ 
How often, in her troubled sleep, 
The sorrowing mother stirred, 
And started up, as if, afar, 
A childish sob she heard. ¢ 
«Our little Rachel, where is she? 


My darling 


g, in captivity ! 


ae) 


At last, the blessed prize of peace, — 
The prisoners home were brought ; 
Though many a face was missing there, 

And many a home was sought, 
To find, alone, amid the grass, .« 
Some timbers charred and black ; 
And yet it was with songs of praise 
The exiled ones came back. 
‘“‘God had remembered them ; ’twas He 


Who had turned their captivity ! 


' This poem is based on a real historical incident. 


p. 310. 


17) 


See Farmer’s History of New Hampshire, 
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With a grave man’s few, silent tears, 
The father met his child ; 

The mother clasped her in her arms, 
With sobbing loud and wild. 

*T was life from death ; so great a joy, 
Like grief, was hard to bear. 

The tall, young girl returned her gaze 
With long and sullen stare ; 

More like a new-bought slave was she 

Than one loosed from captivity. 


The other children pressed around ; 
The neighbors gathered in ; 

They placed the baby on her knee, 
In hopes a smile to win. 

She laid him down and left the hearth, 
And sat from all apart. 

“Has she forgotten,” whispered one, 
“The language of the heart, 

Like our dear English speech, that she 

Has lost in her captivity?” 


Day after day, she wou!d unbind, 
About her neck, her hair, 
Steal out alone, and in the fields 
Go wandering here and there, 
With shawl thrown round her, blanketwise, 
And bare head, like a squaw ; 
Or stand and gaze, where, far away, 
The northern hills she saw ; 
And sing hoarse Indian songs that she 
Had learned in her captivity. 


But when, O, sweeter than the song 
Of April’s welcome birds ! 
They heard upon her lips once more 
The sound of English words, 
Hope whispered, “Soon our common speech 
Will make us one in thought.” 
Yet the first sentence that she joined, 
What cruel pain it brought ! 
“1 wish that I were back,” said she ; 
««’ Twas pleasant in captivity !” 


Ah! sadly, when the preacher called 
One day, the mother said, 

“JT thought that I had tasted grief 
When I have mourned my dead ; 

But O, my greatest sorrow lies 
Within my answered prayer ; 

This life, that is so close to mine, 
And yet I cannot share : 

My child has not returned to me ; 

9? 


Her heart is in captivity ! 


‘ 
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PITHIN the last de- 
cade, the student in- 
terested in the crim- 

inal statistics of our 

country com- 
menced to 
consider the 
causes which seemed to 
lead the young men and 
women also, in the 
poorer sections of our 
great towns, into habits 
which directly tended 
to enroll them, later, on 
court records—as crim- 
inals or possible crim- 
inals. The cheerless- 

ness of the average home 

of the day laborer appears to be a promi- 
nent factor in this deplorable state of 
affairs. ‘The crowding of large families in 
small, dingy tenements precluded all plans 
to make home attractive, and save in rare 
instances, when a cheap chromo on the 
walls, or a cheaper print of some sacred 
subject was obtained, no other attempt to 
beautify the home could be made. Well 
was it for the children if food, shelter 
and clothing were supplied. With a de- 
sire to ameliorate this hard lot of so 
many, a small body of philanthropists 
petitioned the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society to assume the responsibility 
of organizing a committee, who should 
be instructed to commence work at once, 
to introduce the English custom of rais- 
ing flowers in windows, by children. 

All the money needed for the work was to 

be furnished by the petitioners. With a 

modicum of enthusiasm among the prac- 

tical horticulturists and floriculturists, the 
motion to accept the offer was passed, and 

a committee was appointed, with liberty to 

use the seal of the society on its circulars. 

The petitioners resigned all public posi- 

tion in the matter, and the work has since 

been carried on as rightly belonging to 
that of a State Horticultural gociety. 





WINDOW GARDENING. 


By Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott. 


Conscious that the movement is yet in 
its infancy — that while much has been 
done, the difficulties in the way, (and 
yearly ones come,) prove that much more 
can be done — we venture to offer to the 
readers of this magazine a brief state- 
ment of the experience of the committee 
in attempting to follow the wishes of the 
petitioners. 

It has been said that if one desires to 
reform a child, one should begin by re- 
forming the grandparents. Appreciating 
the truth that is in this, the committee 
began with the young children, hoping 
that by the third generation the pleasant 
window gardens will have come to be a 
fixed fact in homes that at present lack 
luxuries and lack comforts. ‘To reach the 
children, communication was opened 
with city missions, teachers of mission 
and other schools, and the officers of the 
associated charities. In many churches 
the plan of giving cut flowers at Easter- 
tide obtained quite generally. To induce 
Sunday-school superintendents to let pot 
plants, which could be purchased at a 
nominal price, serve this purpose, which 
they did better, as more lasting in beauty, 
required but little discussion. The co- 
operation was gratifying, and in 1879 
three exhibitions were held in Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. ‘The line of children 
bearing their precious plants, in bloom or 
out of bloom as it might happen, formed 
a pleasant incident in the halls devoted 
to the display of the best plants offered 
for competition by the members of the 
society. ‘The prizes awarded were small 
sums of money, trellises, and sticks for 
the support of straggling stems. Lessons 
in the proper care of plants were given to 
the interested throng of children. For 
two years the committee labored faith- 
fully, but realized that, while the idea 
was recognized as admirable and thorough, 
indorsed by those having the charge of 
children whose homes were unattractive, 
the time was not ripe for great progress. 
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Need of funds, and want of interest among 
the members, influenced them to delay 
further work. 

But the seed had fallen upon good 
ground, and although the germination 
and growth, like growths in the world of 
nature, must be slow, the faithful friends 
waited and watched for better prospects. 
During the year 1887 the seed burst its 
bonds and demanded recognition. It 
received it from the Horticultural Society ; 
money was granted, new members were 
added to the committee, and work was 
begun systematically. By special per- 
mission of the Boston School Board, 
teachers in the public schools were en- 
abled to interest the pupils; and at the 
exhibitions in Roxbury the number of ex- 
hibitors, largely boys, was over two 
hundred, testifying to the influence of the 
teachers. Prizes for cut-flowers raised 
by children, and for collections of native 
flowers arranged in vases and correctly 
named, were granted. Endeavoring to 
educate the little ones to understand and 
follow printed directions, circulars were 
issued containing schedules of prizes and 
items of detail. 

The locality of the hall made it diffi- 
cult to arrange the hours in a manner that 
did not interfere with the needs of the 
mothers, who hoped for relief from toil 
when the Saturday holiday came. ‘To 
keep children from home seven hours, 
dinnerless, that their plants could be re- 
ceived, examined, and displayed, and 
prizes granted, savored of cruelty, and 
that plan needed modification. Halls in 
different sections of the city were gener- 
ously granted, and the displays in the 
Church of the Good Shepherd and North 
Bennet Street Industrial School were most 
excellent. These plants were, in the 
main, very successfully grown, erect, if the 
plant should be erect, turning regularly, 
if they were vines, free from dead leaves 
or faded flowers, and the pots clear of 
mould or dirt. The competitors were 
happy. In behalf of those who brought 
untidy or half-starved plants, showing 
discouraging stoppage of growth, the 
committee devoted a half hour to a lesson 
in the care of plants, often, through the 
sobs of the disappointed child, learning 
of the patience with which the plant had 





been watched. ‘The trained eye of the 
inspector perceived that the whole diffi- 
culty lay in the fact that the Easter gift 
had been forced to show its bloom, and 
was utterly worthless a week later, instead 
of being nursed in a pot with proper in- 
structions. The gift of another, better 
started plant was awarded. 

During the autumn months the com- 
mittee decided to offer prizes for windows 
of plants, which were to be ready for 
examination during the month of March. 
Of the thirteen which were offered in the 
city and vicinity, prizes for five were 
given, and certificates of merit were 
given to the others. ‘The prizes were a 
Frost’s microscope, and books on the 
culture of plants. 

The evidence that plants can be raised 
even when the conditions are unfavora- 
ble, was given in several cases. The 
dryness of the average room is a diffi- 
culty not easily overcome, except by 
careful choice of plants. 

With the later years’ experience, the 
committee decided to break the mono- 
tony which prevails among the customary 
plants for Easter offerings, and prizes of 
plants were given. The fact that the 
change was in the main warmly wel- 
comed, convinced them that the love of 
plants was stronger than the love of the 
sweetmeats that the small money prize 
secured. With this plan in view, the 
next problem to be met was how and 
when to secure suitable plants ready for 
winter blooming. 

By the kindness of a member of the 
society, a lover of children, and skilled 
in the cultivation of plants, room in his 
greenhouses was placed at the disposal of 
the committee. He also insured such 
care as florists can give—air, sun, and 
water. Seeds and cuttings were obtained, 
and in the month of March, work was 
commenced. ‘The list of plants included 
Cuphea, Saxifraga sarmentose — true 
London Pride, and grown extensively in 
pots for winter decoration in England 
and Ireland —Ageratum, Heliotrope, 
Sweet-scented Geranium, Mesembryanthe- 
mum, Sansodina, Begonia, in all the easily 
grown varieties. ‘The distribution was 
mostly at Franklin Park, the use of which 
the Park commissioners granted for the 
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fall meeting, when nearly five hundred 
plants were distributed. 

In the early spring, a paper on the 
need and value of the horticultural edu- 
cation of children was read before the 
Society by a member of the committee, 
Mr. H. L. Clapp. As a teacher in the 
publics schools, he saw the opportunities 
presented to follow the example set by 
the German schools, and he desired 
some action by the Society. After dis- 
cussion, a resolution was passed by the 
Society referring the whole subject to the 
Window Garden Committee. Following 
the spirit of the resolution, circulars were 
at once issued to principals of high 
schools and to superintendants through- 
out the state, asking their co-operation 
in interesting pupils. Prizes of money 
were offered for collections of ferns, 
flowers, and grasses, dried, pressed, and 
mounted on sheets of paper, of the size 
adopted by botanists, each specimen to 
be a whole plant, or such portions as 
would show root, stem and blossom ; and 
they should be correctly named. It was 
suggested by the committee that such 
collections as were offered should later 
be deposited in the library of the town, 
or some other safe place, as a nucleus for 
a herbarium, and the pages be open to 
students. Young people are inclined to 
be interested in anything which seems to 
have public value ; and records of plants 
and grasses, with their appearance and 
disappearance in special localities noted, 
are interesting. Many of our beautiful 
wild flowers have been brought by acci- 
dent. ‘Tracing the origin of any one of 
them adds a zest to the work. 

In response to this circular, although 
it was issued late in the season, an excel- 
lent collection of ferns, twenty-five in 
number, and one of fifty plants in flower, 
were offered for examination. ‘These were 
presented by lads under twelve years of age, 
—each specimen correctly named. Oc- 
casionally, the committee have awarded 
special prizes for plants raised from 
seed, in windows,—such as are usu- 
ally found only in the hands of expe- 
rienced cultivators. ‘Tiny children bring 
tiny pots, containing an equally tiny plant, 
which they, and they only, have cared 
for. In one family of six children, each 


child exhibited a geranium or fuschia. 
To give six other plants, as easily grown 
as were theirs, gave the family great joy. 

The interest is by no means confined 
to the neighborhood of Boston. In Green- 
field, for two years, the plans have been 
adopted and with good results. In other 
places in Massachusetts, in New York 
City, and in Philadelphia, correspondents 
report favorable results. It is pleasant to 
chronicle the fact that while in 1887 but 
one school distributed growing plants at 
Whitsuntide, on Easter Sunday, of 1890, 
about thirteen thousand plants were dis- 
tributed in the city and immediate vicin- 
ity. That many of these fail to flourish 
for want of care must be admitted ; 
that many more live through the fair days 
of summer only to suffer and die when 
the cold of winter makes it impossible 
to watch the plant carefully must also be 
granted. The open window or door, 
which the busy mother or careless sister 
forgets, will cause sorrow and grief only 
to be cured by time and another chance. 
Often a sensitive child, like the sensitive 
plant, is the victim of a neat housewife. 
To such a child, holding in her hand a 
spray of white apple blossoms, as she 
returned from a visit to her teacher, was 
given a spray of exquisite pink ones. 
The differences of size and color were 
explained, and the little maid went away 
glad in her treasures, to put them in a 
tumbler as the giver suggested. A day 
or two later she was questioned about 
their condition. Sadly she replied, 
“Mother said we hadn’t got no tumbler 
and she fired them out of the window.” 

In several of the churches the pastor 
helps on this sweet education, by calling 
the children with their plants into a 
special service later in the season, on 
Sunday afternoon, and making effort to 
have some member of the committee 
address the children. 

The horticultural education of children 
will in the future open paths of usefulness 
in many directions. The ignorance which 
is met in the community as to the uses of 
plants should give place to intelligence 
and knowledge. To begin with, the 
education of children in the growth of 
plants will in the future tend to the 
elevation of life. 
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A MASTER FROM THE STATES. 
By Lewellyn Grosvenor Humphreys. 


in the late summer, and early in 

the fall he received the appoint- 
ment to the district school. The school 
committee had got tired of local peda- 
gogues. Cal Woodford, the last incum- 
bent, had split Bill Jones’s boy’s head 
with a stick of firewood, in a fit of pas- 
sion; and the winter before that, John 
Whittaker — “Long John’’— had tied 
up three wretched little culprits by the 
wrists to the birch trees in the school yard, 
in which position they had hung for the 
best part of an hour, when taken down 
being found more dead than alive. These 
heroic methods of justice, however, had 
not disturbed the serenity of the citizens 
of Black Gulch. They had come down 
to them from their fathers as an unques- 
tioned inheritance, along with their few 
acres of neglected farm land. Indeed, 
they were believed by many to be indis- 
pensable to the proper development of 
that race of stalwart men and wiry wo- 
men, for which the little town had been 
noted among its fellows. But with the 
annual change in the school committee, 
there had come into it, nobody could tell 
exactly how, some new factors: men with 
startling ideas in their heads, men so far 
progressive as to hold that crippling for 
life was an extremer punishment than the 
offence of putting pins in the next boy’s 
seat called for. And so it had happened, 
one night in the early fall, that Black 
Gulch was thrown into consternation by 
the rumor that the school committee had 
departed from all precedent, and elected 
a master “ from the States.” 

That night the inhabitants of the little 
village gathered in groups on the princi- 
pal street, to discuss the question. At 
first they would not believe it. Such a 
thing had never been known before in the 
annals of Black Gulch ! 

A master “from the States!” They 
had seen him, all of them, — and they did 
not like him. His had been a familiar 
figure upon the village streets for the last 
month. He had come there on the 


H. came and settled in Black Gulch 


engineering corps, in the employ of a 
certain new road, to locate a terminus 
and track facilities; but the company 
having suddenly collapsed, he was left 
stranded in Black Gulch, with nothing to 
rely on save his own energy. Since 
that time he had been employed, at odd 
times, upon the Black Gulch Meridian, 
the only local sheet; but the work was 
uncertain, and the remuneration barely 
sufficient to keep body and soul together. 
Yes, they all knew him by sight —a tall, 
keen-eyed, quiet New Englander, raw- 
boned and muscular, awkward and un- 
gainly in his ill-fitting store clothes. 

The appointment had come like a 
godsend to Harold Blake. It was that 
daylight just after the “darkest night,” 
and it had filled his heart with hopes of a 
brighter future. It was not much, it was 
true ; but it was something. He had put 
in his application, not with much hope of 
its being accepted, — for Blake was not 
ignorant of the ill favor in which he was 
held by the majority of Black Gulchites, 
— but with a desire to keep all his irons 
in the fire, and take every chance. 

One of the most animated groups to be 
seen that evening was that which assem- 
bled in the bar-room of the Black Gulch 
Tavern. Heavy, bearded men, all of them, 
with weatherbeaten skins and _ hoarse 
voices, they stood in a close circle about 
Cal Woodford, who, leaning against the 
bar with a glass of whiskey in one hand, 
was delivering his opinion upon the event 
of the day. With one consent, they recog- 
nized in him their spokesman. He was 
not only a foremost man among them, by 
virtue of his prowess and the strength of 
his horny arm and heavy hand, -— and 
more than one in that little crowd could 
testify of these from personal experience, 
— but, upon this particular occasion, he 
was admitted to be an interested party. 
For Cal, too, had sent in his application 
with the rest — for a sécond term — and 
had been rejected. Rejected! and for 
whom? A miserable, city-bred Yankee, 
from the States! «It was not strange that 
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Cal’s opinions should have a_ personal 
bias, — he was sensitive about his reputa- 
tion as an “educated man,’ and the 
more so just in proportion as that reputa- 
tion was growing shaky in Black Gulch — 
and that he should be in no wise back- 
ward about giving them utterance. 

“It ain’t no use tryin’ ter hide it, or 
kiver it up, boys; this yere city feller 
has got it, an’ done us up—me an’ yer, 
boys: fur I takes it fur granted as how 
ye’re with me, all o’ ye.” 

There was a general growl of approval 
from the assembled company. 

‘“‘ Now ther question is this yere, boys, 
air we a goin’ ter stand this yere non- 
sense, or ain’t we: that’s ther question, 
— air we, or ain’t we?” 

There was a still louder growl from his 
constituents, which Cal again interpreted 
as an indication that the boys wouldn’t 
stand it. 

“Jist so—we ain’t he continued, 
with a resounding whack of his huge 
hand upon the bar, that made the glasses 
and bottles shake; “we ain’t if we kin 
help ourselves, — an’ we reckon we kin.” 

This last was evidently intended as a 
joke ; and there was a general laugh from 
the company. 

“T ain’t speakin’ fur myself now — 
though p’r’aps I’m as much interested as 
any, boys.” Another growl from the 
“<boys ”’ told him their appreciation of how 
deeply he was concerned in it, and how 
thoroughly he had their sympathies. “I 
ain’t speakin’ fur myself, mind ye, boys ; 
but I’m a voicin’ ther hull town o’ Black 
Gulch. Shali we send our boys an’ gals 
ter this yere feller from the States, ter be 
brought up in ways agin ther ways o’ their 
fathers an’ mothers?” 

There were hoarse responses of, “ No, 
no, Cal,’”’ from the crowd. 

“Shall we send ’em ter this yere new 
school ter be edicated above us?” 

A second growl of negation. 

“Ter be filled ter the bung with 
hifalutin’ idees, so that nothin’ in Black 
Gulch ain’t good ’nough fur em?” 

At this terrible picture there was an 
angry storm ot zoes, enforced this time by 
curses. 

“Shall we, I axes ye, send ’em ter this 
yere gentleman ter be teached city 
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larnin’ an’ city ways? or, ter be tyr’nized 
over, if they don’t take what he gives 
‘emr”’ 

At this maddening suggestion, the wrath 
of the company leaped into white heat. 

“If that there feller ever lays a hand 
on my boy, I’ll lick him till he can’t 
walk, — now yer hear me!” exclaimed 
Bill Jones with a terrible oath. 

“An’ me!” An’ me!” echoed one 
after another. Whatever might be the 
general opinion in Black Gulch as to 
corporal punishment when applied by a 
Black Gulchite, the vote of the majority 
was very clearly against it in the possible 
event of its being resorted to by an out- 
sider. 

“Easy, boys, easy! here put in 
Cal’s restraining voice. “We don’t 
want no lickin’, if we kin git along with- 
out it. We must remember that we air 
all on us law-abidin’ citizens, livin’ in a 
law-abidin’ town —we don’t want ter go 
agin ther law.” 

At this unexpected advice there were 
sundry remarks very derogatory to the 
law, and equally derogatory to themselves 
as law-abiding citizens, which the speaker, 
however, disdained to notice. 

“What we want ter do, is ter git this 
yere Blake, as he calls hisself, ter resign. 
We don’t want ter use no force about it 
— force ain’t good, least o’ all in edica- 
tion.” Inthe swing of his eloquence he 
had evidently forgotten the little affair of 
Jones’s boy. To do him justice, Cal did 
not look at that episode in the light of 
what he called “ force’’; in his vocabu- 
lary, “ energetic persuasion’ would cover 
that case. 

Having led his hearers to the desired 
point, that of declaring that they would 
not send their children to the new master 
under any conditions, Cal immediately 
“swopped ’round,” as Little Tim ex- 
plained to his wife next morning, and 
again astonished his audience by advising 
them that this was the very thing, of all 
others, he wished them te do. 

“We want ter git him ter send in his 
resignashin o’ his own free will an’ accord. 
It won’t take him very long, boys, ter 
find out he ain’t ther right feller ter run 
that ’ere schoolhouse ; it won’t take him 
many days, — yer mark what I’m sayin’. ” 


” 
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These last words were accompanied by a 
leer that conveyed their drift to the 
crowd. 

“ He’ll have ter hustle ter git the drop 
on my Ted,” put in Hank Peters. ‘It’s 
more’n I’ve been able ter do since I 
knowed him, an’ I ain’t no chicken at 
bringin’ up boys, nuther.” 

“ My Phin’ll give him ther nightmare,” 
said Long John, with a grin. 

“Yes, boys, there ain’t no fear ’bout our 
children bein’ with us in this yere event,” 
went on Cal. “ We want ter have ’em all 
go—each an ev’ry one on ’em. Let 
ther schoolmaster have a full showin’ ther 
fust mornin’. Send ’em all, boys; and 
I’ll set ther ball a rollin’ by sendin’ my 
gal. Yes, boys,’’—he added this after 
an impressive pause, as if to give his 
words their full weight ahd significance, — 
“I’m agoin’ ter send Samanth’ ter school 
ter ther new schoolmaster !”’ 

At this last piece of information there 
was a silence, followed by a general smile 
and chuckling observations. 

Samanth’ Woodford had a reputation 
all her own in Black Gulch. ‘The 
acknowledged beauty and belle of the 
town, she was of a nature so wild and un- 
tamable that she was rightly called “a 
chip of the old block.” It was an open 
speculation in most Black Gulch minds 
as to which of the two, Cal or Samanth’, 
ran the Woodford household. It was, 
however, no question in Cal Woodford’s 
mind. He knew, though he would have 
been loath to admit it to an outsider. ‘The 
only person on earth of whom he stood 
in the least in awe was his tall, regal 
daughter. Whenever a question arose 
between the two, it was the father, not 
the daughter, who went to the wall. ‘The 
personal charms of the girl had been the 
means of attracting many suitors to Cal’s 
door — suitors came early in Black 
Gulch; but each had, gone away with 
a flea in his ear, some of them with some- 
thing worse. Samanth’ Woodford had 
come to be looked upon in Black Gulch 
as a girl who would “put up with no 
foolin’.””. She had a reputation, too, of say- 
ing sharp and biting things that cut deep. 

Such was Samanth’ Woodford, Cal’s 
only child, and the sole surviving member 
of his family, since her poor, browbeaten 


mother had died years before, when she 
was little more than a baby. Reared 
by a man like Woodford, what wonder 
that the young girl’s character had little 
in it that might be termed feminine, and 
much that was masculine! Indeed, it 
was the general opinion of Black Gulch 
that the only trouble about Samanth’ 
Woodford was, that she was not elected 
by nature to carry a rifle. She ought to 
have been a man, they said, — but she 
wasn’t. 

When therefore Cal Woodford an- 
nounced his intention of sending Samanth’ 
to the new schoolmaster, the excitement 
of the little community was something 
considerable. But would she go? that 
was the question. ‘The young woman’s 
views were well-known to be_ bitterly 
opposed to “book larnin’.””. Even when 
Cal had himself held sway at the little red 
schoolhouse at the Forks, Samanth’ had 
been conspicuously absent. 

Yet Woodford had not reckoned with- 
out his host. ‘That very evening, upon 
the first rumor of the unwelcome appoint- 
ment, Cal had broached the subject to 
his daughter, and to his surprise he had 
found her, for once in her life, in accord 
with his views. She, too, had seen and 
observed the “new master.” She had 
marked his quiet ways, so unlike the 
boisterous manner of the men about him. 
She had seen that he held himself aloof 
from them; and this discovery of “ city 
pride,” as she called it, had stung her 
perhaps deeper, being a woman, than it 
had the men. Were not these people 
that he held himself above, 4e7 people? 
Was she not one of them? Were not the 
same things that he shunned in them, ez 


characteristics? Moreover, was it not 
her own father who had been set aside 
for this stranger? No, there was no 


question this time between Cal and _ his 
daughter. She would go to this new 
master; she would put aside her pre- 
judice, and attend the hated school, 
simply for the purpose of humbling this 
proud man before her associates — hum- 
bling him, and, ir possible, deposing him. 

Before nine o’clock that night, it was 
known throughout the length and breadth 
of Black Gulch that Samanth’ Woodford 
had consented to go to school to the new 
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master. Harold Blake knew it. The 
information had been conveyed to him 
by the ten-year-old son of the house 
where he boarded, together with sundry 
comments, on the part of the youngster, 
that left no doubt whatever in Blake’s 
mind as to the purport of this move. 
He had seen the girl upon more than 
one occasion. She was, indeed, too 
beautiful an object, in such an arid spot 
as Black Gulch, to have escaped his 
notice and his admiration. He was 
sensitive, keenly alive to ridicule, and the 
thought that they should have taken the 
one creature in the town towards whom 
he felt in the least attracted, to humble 
him, made him tremble with indignation. 
Towards the girl herself he felt no resent- 
ment. He knew that she was only the 
poor, misguided tool of others; and he 
felt for her only pity. He thought of 
what that same girl’s life might have 
been among happier conditions; and a 
feeling of bitterness, mingled with al- 
most personal sorrow, came over him as 
he thought of her. But then came that 
other thought: of the trial to be gone 
through with, the ordeal to be encoun- 
tered and somehow surmounted. At this 
thought, a determined expression came 
over Blake’s face, and he felt himself 
grow strong and antagonistic. He had 
never been one of the yielders in life’s 
battles, and he had no intention of sub- 
mitting here without a struggle. He 
would meet these men upon their own 
ground ; but upon one thing his mind 
was fully resolved — toward her, this 
blind tool, this untaught child of the 
wilderness, he would allow himself to 
feel nothing but kindness. With the 
men, he would stop at nothing to sustain 
his dignity and honor, even at the last 
resort to force, if need be. But his anger 
should not be turned in her direction. 
She might refuse to obey him, might 
even humiliate him before the school; 
this, he told himself, he could bear. 
But, as a brave man, the one thing he 
knew he could not bear, would be the 
knowledge that he had, in turn, brought 
shame to her. But as he fell asleep 
late that night, after hours of feverish 
wakefulness, the thoughts of the morrow 
were far from complacent. 


The next morning, long before the 
usual time for opening, the neighborhood 
of the little schoolhouse at the Forks pre- 
sented a strange appearance. Groups of 
red-shirted, bare-armed men hung about : 
some lounging upon the grass, others 
seated astride the fence, while others, 
still, had appropriated the very steps of 
the schoolhouse. Bareheaded women 
perambulated up and down the dusty 
road, by twos and threes, discussing in 
low tones the probable outcome of the 
morning. ‘There were some among them 
who were inclined to pity the master, but 
they were in the minority. Children of 
all ages and descriptions — boys, girls, 
young men, young women ; all the varie- 
ties of the Black Gulch population were 
represented, They were orderly enough 
—these stragglers. They talked among 
themselves, but in subdued voices. 
There was not one of them, who, if ques- 
tioned, would not have been at a loss to 
put his feelings into words. Something 
was about to happen, yet the ringleaders 
themselves were in the dark as to what. 
Two things, however, had been decided 
upon — nothing should be done “ agin the 
law,” and, as far as possible, nothing con- 
trary to the rules of the Board of Trus- 
tees. This had been a point strenuously 
insisted upon by Woodford, in his final 
conversation with Samanth’. 

‘But remember, Samanth’,” he had 
said, “don’t yer diserbey him, out’n 
out. Don’t do nothin’ as ’ud give him 
a handle ter expel ye. That’s what he’ll 
be arter—ter expel ye; but don’t yer 
give him ther chance !”’ 

There were some offences, such as an 
open disregard of the master’s com- 
mands, which were deemed flagrant 
enough by the committee to warrant ex- 
pulsion from school. A_ scholar once 
expelled for a sufficient cause was as 
good as debarred for the term, as the 
committee would hold themselves bound 
to maintain the master’s authority. 

Half an hour before the appointed time 
for opening, the shock-headed youth who 
was employed about the building in the 
capacity of janitor, and whose duty it was 
to open the schoolhouse and get it in 
readiness for the business of the day, 
made his appearance. As he made his 
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way through the loiterers, he was made the 
butt of some jokes, all of which, however, 
were taken in good part, with feeble at- 
tempts at rejoinder. He unlocked the 
door and threw it open, and in ten min- 
utes the building was filled with as hetero- 
geneous a crowd of pupils as were ever 
gathered upon a similar occasion. ‘lhe 
best and the worst of Black Gulch’s rising 
generation — they were all there. Faces 
that had never before been seen beyond 
the threshold beamed out from behind 
some pine desk, in malicious expectation. 
Broad-shouldered, strapping fellows, men 
in body if not in mind, who were wont to 
spend the fall and winter in trapping, up 
the mountain, seemed to have suddenly 
imbibed a thirst for knowledge. Every 
seat was taken, and a few were standing 
in the aisle, at the back of the room. It 
is safe to say, that never before in the 
annals of Black Gulch had there been 
such a showing at the opening of the term 
in the little red schoolhouse. ‘To out- 
ward appearances, it was an orderly 
crowd; but beneath that quiet exterior 
lay a spirit of lawless mischief, of which 
none were more aware than the young 
scholars. All that was needed to ignite 
the combustible pile, was the match ; 
and the match was — the new master. 
Samanth’ Woodford was there. She 
sat ata desk on the right, midway from 
the master’s seat, — sat leaning her head 
on one hand, her elbow resting upon the 
desk, looking out through the open door, 
into the sunlight of the autumn day. She 
was conscious of a deep longing to be out 
of it all, and in the fields. Already she 
felt something like the constraint of a 
prisoner — of a caged bird, beating its 
wings in a struggle for freedom. 
Suddenly a hush fell upon the group of 
men and women gathered about the door. 
Up the road had appeared the well-known 
figure in the shabby gray suit. The 
master was coming. He came erect and 
rapidly. ‘There was no hesitation in that 
step; no air of submission in that high 
head and compressed mouth; no cow- 
ardice in that cold glance, as he stepped 
quickly through the straggling groups, 
nodding here and there a good-morning 
to the few whom he chanced to know. 
Somehow there was not a voice raised 





against him as he passed; not a sneer, 
not a laugh. 

He entered the schoolroom, went 
quietly to the desk, and laid down upon 
it—three books. The scholars looked 
and looked again; craning their necks 
forward, lest there might have been some 
mistake in that first discovery. But there 
was no mistake about it, —three books ; 
not even a cane or a switch! ‘The won- 
der of it! Books had been a secondary 
consideration with the previous masters 
of that little red schoolhouse; but the 
things which had never, in the memory 
of the oldest scholar present, been 
omitted upon the opening morning of the 
term, were the ominous cane and the 
bundle of young birches. 

In a silence so oppressive that one 
might have heard a pin drop, Blake 
stepped upon the little platform, and 
having hung his hat upon a projecting 
nail, quietly opened one of the myste- 
rious books, and said : 

“T shall open the school by reading a 
passage from the Bible.” 

He read the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. When in his deep tones he 
uttered the opening words: “A certain 
man went down from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho, and fell among thieves,’’ and as 
he went on through the graphic story, 
more than one in that little company had 
a vague feeling, though he had not meant 
it in a personal way, that the narrative 
had an application. Among them was 
Samanth’ Woodford. She had never 
heard a man read from the Bible before, 
except the minister, —certainly never 
such a man and such a reader as Harold 
Blake. She was really touched by the 
simple story, and she was keen enough to 
catch its lesson. Yet she put the feeling 
by as a weak feeling, and certainly not 
suited to the purpose she was there to 
accomplish, 

Then Blake announced a hymn, -~ one 
of those old hymns that everybody is 
supposed to be familiar with. He sang 
it through, however, to the end, virtually 
alone, in spite of some feeble efforts of 
some of the younger scholars to join in, 
— sang it through, in that rich baritone 
voice that had been the envy of his col- 
lege friends. 
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If the reading had produced an effect 
upon Samanth’, the hymn more than con- 
firmed it. She sat listening with all her 
ears to the splendid voice, as it rose and 
fell, till it seemed to fill the very room 
with its melody. The words, the sweet 
notes, and the strong manner of the singer 
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friend she ever had, had died. 


Yet when 
Blake’s voice suddenly ceased, and she 
realized that the hymn was done, she felt 
disappointed ; in spite of the melancholy, 


she would have liked to sit there and 
listen all the morning. 




















*He read the parables of the 


Good Samaritar 


moved her strangely. She was conscious 
of a desire to get away by herself into the 
woods ; she even had to suppress an im- 
pulse to cry. She didn’t know how it 
was ; she had never felt that way before, 
not even when Nance Jones, the only girl 


. During the reading and the hymn, 
the crowd on the outside 
had remained silent, most 
of them listening to 
Blake’s voice as it came 
direct through the open 
doorway, some few talking 


apart among themselves in low 
voices. The hymn finished, 
there was a general move- 
ment in the direction of the 
door. There was an evident 
belief that the fun was about 
to begin. Blake stepped 
immediately to the door, 
and standing bareheaded upon 
the threshold, said : 

“Are there are any ladies 
or gentlemen here who would 
care to come in and _ stay 
through the session?” 

No one answered. » 

“Tf not, I shall be obliged 
to close the door, as the dust 
blows into the schoolroom. 
Good morning.” And _ the 
door was slowly closed. 

For a moment 
stood there, looking 
each other’s faces. 
women in the background 
tittered audibly. One man 
proposed to break in the door. 
This proposition, however, 
was so obviously absurd, — 
the door being only closed, not 
locked, and the master having 
already invited them to enter, 
—that it went by the board. 
One after another gradually 
sauntered up the road, after 
the exchange of a few com- 
monplaces. Some said they 
had not come there to stay in the first 
place, and that everything had happened 
exactly as they expected it would hap- 
pen. Within half an hour the outside of 
the schoolhouse was virtually deserted ; 
only a few of the younger women hung 
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about a little while longer. The master 
had won the outside battle by one simple 
manly stroke. 

Inside, Blake was*preparing the roll- 
call. Beginning with the first benches, 
he passed from one pupil to another, in- 
quiring the names, which he entered on a 
slip of paper. 

Presently he came to a broad-shoul- 
dered, low-browed fellow, who sat leaning 
his unshaven chin in both palms, looking 
up at him with a reckless, braggadocio 
air. Instinctively, Blake felt that the 
beginning of the struggle was at hand. 

“What is your name, young man?” 
he asked pleasantly. 

“ Don’t know.” 

An audible titter went round the room, 
which was quickly suppressed, however, 
as the master raised his hand. 

“You don’t know your name?” 

“No!” This last was given with a 
sneer and drawl intended to be exasperat- 
ing, but which made Blake feel most 
like laughing. 

“ How far away do you live from the 
schoolhouse ?” 

* Don’t know.” 

At this another titter arose, which was 
again suppressed. Blake then asked a 
little boy sitting near how far the young 
man lived from the schoolhouse, and re- 
ceived the timid reply that it was about a 
mile down the road. 

“Very well, young man,” he said, “I 
want you to go home, and find out from 
your mother what your name is. Be 
back in half an hour; that will give you 
ample time.” 

The young bully looked up surprised ; 
but there was something in the eye that 
met his that caused his assumed non- 
chalance to vanish; and as he rose and 
moved awkwardly to the door, he felt that 
every scholar in the room was laughing at 
him. As Blake went on, no other scholar 
was found to plead ignorance of his name. 
At last, with ‘a strange uneasiness, he 
approached the girl who, since the pre- 
vious night, had been uppermost in his 
thoughts. 

*““Samanth’ Woodford,” came the an- 
swer to his repeated question, and the 
deep black eyes met his with an un- 
flinching gaze. 





“Miss Samantha Woodford,” he re- 
peated after her, as he entered the name 
upon his list. 

“T said Samanth’!” 

As he looked up, he again met the 

girl’s eyes fastened upon his, with a 
strange look of defiance in them. 
* “Very well, then —Samanth’ Wood- 
ford,” he replied, with a quiet smile, and 
passed on to the next, leaving Samanth’ 
feeling that it would have been as well if 
she had not spoken. 

‘To form the school into classes was a 
more difficult task than the roll-call. He 
found, then, the real magnitude of the 
task he had undertaken. Few had come 
there with any very definite intention of 
learning anything; and the majority 
seemed to have been actuated chiefly by 
idle curiosity. But Blake, working with 
dogged resolution, by the end of the 
morning session had the school pretty 
well weeded out and classified. Noon 
came. Before dismissing the school for 
the recess, the master said : 

“T should like to have Samanth’ Wood- 
ford keep her seat for a few moments. | 
wish to speak with her.” 

This sent a visible thrill of excitement 
through the school. Evidently, the fun 
was not over, then, after all! There was 
a reckoning, of some sort, in store for 
Samanth’! Every scholar, as the lines 
filed slowly past her, stole a furtive glance 
at the dark beauty, as much as to say, 
“You'll catch it now, Samanth’ Wood- 
ford !”’ 

The room emptied, Blake closed the 
door, and returning, seated himself in a 
desk opposite that occupied by Samanth’. 
She had not moved since he had _ re- 
quested her to remain; but now, as he 
seated himself, she raised her head, and 
looking him squarely in the eyes, asked : 

“What did you keep me after school 
for? I ain’t done nothin’ agin’ the rules, 
have I?” 

‘“No, you have done nothing against 
the rules. I did not wish to scold you, 
Samanth’: I wanted to talk to you.” 

She looked steadily at him for a mo- 
ment, and then said: “Talk to me, 
*bout what?” 

“ First of all, about yourself, Samanth’.”’ 

She had settled back in her seat, her 
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hands clasped before her on the desk, 
and the old defiant look was in her eyes 
as she spoke : 

“Does it happen ter strike ye, that 
ye’re meddlin’ with what don’t concern 
yer” 

“T have thought that you might say 
that,” returned Blake, turning a shadé 
paler under the insult, but with the same 
kind smile on his face; “I have thought 
that you might think me presuming, but 
I am willing to risk that for the sake of 
the deep interest that I take in your wel- 
fare, Samanth’.” 

A contemptuous sneer about the mouth 
and a shrug of the shoulders was the 
only answer to this. He seemed, how- 
ever, to notice neither, and went on: 

“You do not know how it has hurt me, 
Samanth’, to know why you have come to 
my school this morning.” 

“Why?” 

“ You know why, Samanth , and I know 
why.” 

“Tt don’t take a great heap to hurt 
ye,” she sneered. 

“‘Some things hurt more than others,” 
he replied. ‘This thing, however, has 
hurt me very little for myself, but a great 
deal for you.” 

Me?” 

“Yes, for you. Whatever you might 
have done this morning could have had 
no effect upon me. I know you came 
here with the intention of breaking up 
the school, if you could. I should have 
had no redress against you. You are a 
woman, and I could have done nothing 
to defend myself against you. Was this 
brave in you, Samanth’?” 

She sat still, her eyes fixed upon the 
rude desk before her. She was an honest 
girl,— “‘squar,” her companions called 
her,—- and the thought that her action 
might be construed into what was to her 
most detestable, into cowardice, made 
her feel ill at ease. True, she had not 
been in the habit of associating with 
men whose reverence for women had 
been an obstacle to their returning like 
with like. But instinctively she felt that 
what the man before her said of himself 
was true. 

“Ve think I’m a coward, do ye?” she 
said at length. 
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“No, Samanth’, I do not blame you 
for this thing ; I know that you are only 
acting for others,— you are only the tool 
of these men, who” 

“i's aae!” 

At the humiliating charge that she, 
Samanth’ Woodford, had been used as a 
cat’s-paw to further the ends of others, 
all her smouldering defiance leaped at 
once into white heat. Samanth’ had not 
meant that Blake intentionally misstated 
the facts, but that he misunderstood her 
will in the matter. But the flush of 
anger that swept over the young man’s 
face left no doubt in her mind as to how 
her words had been taken. He seemed 
about.to speak, but checked himself, rose 
slowly from his seat, and went to the 
platform. He took down his hat from 
the nail, and without even glancing in 
Samanth’s direction, went slowly out of 
the schoolhouse. 

For a few moments the girl sat where 
he had left her, staring at the closed 
door, ina daze. She knew,—and it was 
with a sickening feeling, — that she had 
been all that he had hinted —a coward. 
She felt that had she been a man, he 
would have struck her at her words — 
that was the kind of thing to be expected 
in Black Gulch. For the first time in 
her life, the girl hated herself. She went 
quickly to the door, opened it and looked 
after him. Far up the road, moving on 
with that quick stride of his, past a 
group of boys who had lingered for a time, 
wondering if there would be any “ fun,” 
she saw the tall figure in the shabby suit of 
gray. She felt a desire to run after him, 
— to overtake him, and explain her words, 
and ask his forgiveness. But pride held 
her rooted where she was, until a bend in 
the road hid him from her view. And 
then Samanth’ Woodford did what she 
had never known herself to do before in 
the whole course of her life. She went 
back to the desk where she had talked 
with him, laid her head on her arms, and 
cried as if her heart would break. 

From that time Samanth’ never en- 
tered the schoolhouse again. At the 
afternoon session, Blake looked in vain 
for the pretty pink calico with the knot of 
ribbons at the throat, — it was not to be 
seen. Perhaps, under the circumstances, 
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he should have felt a certain relief at this 
discovery ; but the feeling that he really 
did experience was a different one. He 
was conscious of a strange sense of dis- 
appointment and loneliness, which it 
might have been hard to analyze. He 
did not seek to analyze it; he only felt 
that the presence of the beautiful girl had 
added a certain pleasure to his work in 
the school, and that her absence now 
made his duties seem dull. He furtively 
watched the door, in the hope that she 
might come in some time during the 
afternoon ; but she did not come in, and 
Blake was obliged to dismiss the school 
at the usual hour of four, with an absence 
mark against the name of Samanth’ 
Woodford. 

As he was returning to the village 
later in the afternoon, however, having 
remained at the schoolhouse for some 
work in his books, a woman suddenly 
appeared before him from among _ the 
bushes beside of the road. It was Sa- 
manth’. She stood, her eyes upon the 
ground, the toe of one coarse shoe 
nervously pushing the dust of the road to 
right and left. 

“I’m sorry fur what I said to ye this 
mornin’, Mister Blake,” she said to him, 
only once raising her eyes, ‘an’ I didn’t 
mean nothin’ by it—that’s all.” And, 
in spite of his efforts to detain her, she 
rushed among the bushes again, and was 
gone as quickly as she had appeared. 

“Heaven bless the girl!” said Blake 
to himself, recovering from his amaze- 
ment, as he took his homeward way: “ I 
knew the gold was there, if one could 
only get at it.” 

Things went quietly along at the school- 
house at the Forks, with little friction and 
less force. Upon one occasion, a fellow 
who had been ordered to leave the room, 
and had thought to take his own time in 
doing it, had suddenly found himself out- 
side of the building, without quite know- 
ing how he got there; but such occur- 
rences were few. After the first few 
days, Blake had no reason to complain of 
his treatment at the hands of his scholars. 
This had been largely owing to his methods 
of teaching. Realizing the raw material 
with which he had to deal, he had exerted 
all his efforts to interest his pupils, seeking 
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to present knowledge to their untutored 
minds in as pleasing a form as _ possible. 
As week succeeded week, the attendance 
at the school, instead of falling off, as had 
usually been the case with the approach 
of winter, not only held its own, but even 
increased. The scholars, instead of seek- 
ing pretexts for staying away, now con- 
sidered themselves aggrieved if home 
duties obliged them to be absent. There 
was always the graphic history lesson in 
the morning, with realistic accounts by 
the master of some interesting incident of 
history, together with descriptions of for- 
eign lands and customs; all of which 
presented a treat to these starved minds, 
something to be looked forward to with 
eager anticipation. In the last afternoon 
hour he read to them some story, of a 
kind to hold their interest and make 
them think. Then the character of the 
man himself, his quiet dignity and kind- 
ness, his simplicity and force, all exerted 
an effect upon these young people, and 
drew them to him. 

During the first few weeks of the 
autumn, Blake saw little or nothing of 
Samanth’. He was conscious that she 
avoided him ; and this he felt more keenly 
from the fact that, as time went on, he 
found himself thinking more and more 
of her. Often as he sat alone in the 
schoolhouse, after the business of the 
day was over and the scholars had de- 
parted, her face would rise before him, 
not to be put from him, try as he would. 
At first he told himself that this was a 
mere fancy on his part, something of the 
artist’s admiration for beauty showing 
itself anywhere ; but with every vision of 
this beauty, he knew in his inmost heart 
that it was less and less a fancy such as that. 

One afternoon in the late October, 
Blake was fishing in the mountain stream 
that ran through the woods two miles 
away from the village. It was almost 
dusk, and he had just made up his mind 
to return home, whena sound came to 
him from up the stream that made him 
pause. It was a woman’s voice, singing ; 
a young voice, singing a song that seemed 
strangely familiar. As he listened, and 
the voice came nearer and nearer, he 
realized that it was the same hymn 
that he had sung upon that opening 
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morning of the term. The singer came 
in sight. It was Samanth’,—Samanth’, 
moving along with that free step, like a 
young Indian, swinging her tattered som- 
brero at her side. He stood spellbound, 
gazing at the girl, and listening to the 
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sweet glad voice. She had not seen him, 
and there was no thought of his nearness 
to her in her mind as, still singing, she 
stepped upon the narrow plank that 
spanned the deep creek just above where 
he stood. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
or a thought of danger, she began the 
critical passage, and would undoubtedly 
have crossed in safety, had she not sud- 
denly caught sight of him and thrown her 
weight upon the plank, worn and decayed 
through long use and exposure, in a 
sharp way, that parted it beneath her ; 
and she fell, with a cry of horror, into the 
surging torrent. It was but the work of 
an instant for Blake to dash his coat upon 
the ground and spring to the spot. She 
was just rising to the surface as he 
plunged into the water. <A few vigorous 
strokes sufficed to bring him to_ her. 
He caught her in his strong arms, forced 
back the struggling hand that would have 
closed and dragged him down with her, 
and by strong effort got her to the shore, 
almost more dead than alive. He lifted 
the slender form in his arms and bore 
her to a strip of greensward at the edge 
of the wood, where he laid her down. 
As she opened her eyes, they rested, with 
a-look of surprise, almost of alarm upon 
Blake’s pale face bending above her. 

“You!” was all she said. 

He went for his coat, and would have 
covered her with it, for the air was raw, 
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and he could see that she shivered as she 
lay there. But she shook it off, and with 
a visible effort rose to her feet. 

“Ye’ve saved my life, Mister Blake,” 
she said: “fur I can’t swim, no more’n 
lead. I ain’t much at thankin’, but | 
thank ye. Maybe some time or other | 
kin do ye a like turn; and if I kin I will, 
— that’s all.” 

Blake offered to assist her home, but 
she declined with an emphatic gesture. 

“T’d best git home alone,” she said. 
“It won’t do me no hurt if I keep on 
the jog.” And she shook the drenched 
skirt again and started through the woods 
on a run and jump, which Blake knew 
she would keep up until she reached her 
home. 

He stood speechless, and watched 
her till she disappeared in the gathering 
shadows of the forest. No, it was no 
fancy. He knew that he loved this 
beautiful, rude girl: loved her with all 
the strength of his young manhood. He 
felt again the wild delight that had been 
his as he held her in his arms, felt 
again that wonderful joy in knowing him- 
self as her protector. He looked out 
over the rushing stream and on into the 
dark forest, and wondered how it would 
all end. He realized that he was wet 
and shivering, he threw the coat over 
his shoulders, and plunged into the forest 
after her and toward his own home. 

It may be readily imagined that the 
knowledge of the harmony and good- 
will that existed in the little schoolhouse 
at the Forks was far from agreeable to 
Cal Woodford. He had _ questioned 
Samanth’ narrowly on the evening of that 
first day, but had been able to learn 
nothing definite, further than her own 
determination to go no more; and, 
although he had sought by every means 
in his power to dissuade her, he had re- 
mained firm and unyielding. She was 
strangely noncommittal about the event 
of that morning, and especially about the 
master himself. Knowing the nature of 
the girl, and that the more one tried to 
drive her, the more stubborn she became, 
Cal desisted from his questions, and con- 
tented himself with injuring the new 
master by such insidious means as lay in 
his power. Jut as time went on and the 


people of the town had a chance to test 
the influence of Blake’s teaching upon 
their children, less and less were they in- 
clined to listen to Cal’s sneers and in- 
nuendoes. He still had his following ; 
but.the sympathies of the best portion of 
the community were with the new master. 
Especially had the mothers of the town 
reason to feel thankful to the master. 
Lawless and headstrong boys, who had 
seemed to live wholly for their own reck- 
less pleasure, now often turned their steps 
homeward after school, with the dawning 
consciousness that there might be some- 
thing for them to do there; wayward 
girls, who had never been known to work, 
now turned to lend a helping hand. 
One quiet man was bending all his 
faculties to teach Black Gulch’s rising 
generation the nobility of honest labor, and 
his lessons were beginning to bear fruit. 

All this was galling to Cal Woodford. 
He saw the tide of public feeling setting 
against him and in favor of his hated 
rival; and all the brute nature in the 
man rebelled and chafed. He had been 
a demigod in Black Gulch too long to 
relinquish the position without a struggle. 
Worst of all, his own daughter seemed to 
be turning against him. Since the first 
day of the term, a marked change had 
come over Samanth’s bearing toward her 
father. She had never been a demonstra- 
tive girl. Indeed, there was something 
in Cal that would effectually have checked 
any such impulses had she felt them. 
Yet she had always been kind, and always 
affectionate. But a change had come 
over her. Often, when Cal had _ in- 
dulged in some of his bitterness in re- 
gard to the new master, he would catch 
her black eyes fastened upon him with an 
expression of contempt, and sometimes 
positive hatred, in them. Did she, too, 
then, side with the master? 

One afternoon, in the early part of the 
winter, Blake had remained later than 
usual at the schoolhouse. It had set in 
to snow lightly about four o’clock, and 
now the ground was covered, to the depth 
of half an inch. ‘The wind had been 
steadily rising all the afternoon, and now 
was blowing almost a gale, down the 
valley. ‘The black snow-clouds had set- 
tled in, leaving the schoolroom, at five 
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o’clock, barely light enough to distinguish 
anything in it. 

Blake had been thinking of Samanth’. 
More than ever, on that particular after- 
noon, had her face and presence been in 
his thoughts. More than ever did he 
feel himself under the power of the 
strong spirit which he had come to know 
in this untaught and untrained girl. Sud- 
denly he was aroused by the sound of a 
hand, groping on the outside of the door 
for the handle. He rose and took a step 
in that direction, when the door opened, 
and Samanth’ herself stood before him. 
She was breathless, as if from running, 
but she lost no time in making the mean- 
ing of her visit known. Closing the door 
behind her, she stepped to where he 
stood, and placing her hand upon his 
arm, said in tones that trembled, in spite 
of her visible efforts at self-control : 

“Mister Blake, I’ve come ter warn ye !”’ 

“To warn me, Samanth’?” he said, 
taking her cold hands in his. “To warn 
me — against what ?”’ 

He drew her to the stove, and made 
her sit down before it. 

“To warn me against what 
peated. 

“‘Agin father,” she replied. 

“Against your father, Samanth’! ” 

“Yes, agin father. He’s layin’ fur ye 
at the bridge, in the holler down the 
road — him an’ the rest. Don’t go home 
that way, — don’t!” 

“You are excited and unwell, Sa- 
manth’,” he said, with that kind smile 
she remembered so well. ‘Your father 
can surely have no reason to harm me.” 

“Yer don’t know father!” she said, 
rising in her excitement, and again un- 
consciously placing her hand upon his 
arm. “I tell ye he’s layin’ fur ye, in 
the holler—him an’ the rest. He’s a 
goin’ ter lick ye, if he kin git hold of 
ye! I heard ’em talkin’ it last night, an’ 
I come to warn ye. Don’t go home that 
way, Mister Blake —don’t!”’ There was 
an anxious appeal in the girl’s voice, that 
made his heart beat fast. 

“You say that your father is going to 
whip me, Samanth’?”’ he inquired slowly ; 
and an odd expression came over his 
face as the word passed his lips. 

“Yes, Mister Blake, he swore as how 
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He'd 
kill ye outright, if he darst— he hates 


he’d do it. Ye don’t know father. 


ye! Don’t go home that way!” 

“T’m sorry, Samanth’, that I can’t do 
as you wish,” he said, as he went to the 
platform, and put on his hat and coat. 
“JT thank you with all my heart for 
coming all this way to tell me this; but 
I am going home by the usual way.”’ 

She did not reply; she stood looking 
at him in a dazed, stunned way. Having 
buttoned his coat up to the chin, he came 
to where she was, and taking one of the 
trembling hands in his, he said, — 

“‘Samanth’, if I am to live on in Black 
Gulch, I must show these men, once for 
all, that I am not to be trifled with. If I 
should do as you wish me to, and go 
home another way, it would only put off 
the trouble a little longer. They would 
wait for me again when I did not have 
you to tell me of it. You know well, too, 
that to sneak away to the village through 
the fields would be the part of a coward, 
and I know you would not have me that, 
Samanth’.” 

““No.”’ She shook her head; but 
there was a far-away expression in her 
eyes, almost as if she had not heard him. 

“When you come to think of it, you 
will feel that my way is the best way, 
Samanth’. And now I want you to go 
home, and think no more about it. You 
had better go through the fields, across 
lots; for I should not want them to know 
that you had been here to-night.” 

He had led her to the door, and now, 
taking her hand once more in both of his, 
he said, in a voice that he strove to keep 
steady, but which was husky with emotion : 

“God bless you for what you would 
have done for me to-night, Samanth’ !”’ 

Daring to trust himself no further, he 
dropped her hand, and hurried up the 
road. ‘The girl stood where he had left 
her, with the snow falling about her, 
peering after him, still with that far-off 
expression in her eyes, till his figure was 
lost to view in the shadows of the night. 
Then, with a shiver and a muttered ex- 
clamation, she darted into the deep under- 
brush that skirted the road, and followed 
after him. 


As Blake came over the brow of the 
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little hollow in which the bridge lay, he 
saw a little knot of men huddled together, 
at one side of the road. As he came in 
sight, there was a sudden movement 
among them, and their conversation 
ceased abruptly, — which told Blake that 
‘ they had been talking of him. Without 
altering his pace, he advanced directly 
down the hill; but when upon the point 
of passing them, one tall, dusky figure 
separated itself suddenly from the others 
and stepped in front of him, barring the 
way. It was Cal Woodford. Following 
the action of their leader, the other six 
men immediately closed in, and Blake 
found himself the centre of a ring of 
vicious and malicious faces. He looked 
from one to another. He knew them 
all; they were the head and front of the 
party that had, throughout the fall, been 
foremost in their attempts to injure him 
and break up his school, perhaps the 
seven most lawless of all Black Gulch’s 
lawless citizens. ‘To a man in Blake’s 
position the spectacle was not a tran- 
quillizing one. But after a moment’s 
survey of his captors,—for the circle 
was a close one, and so obviously meant 
to imprison him that it would have been 
an affectation to appear not to see this, — 
he said calmly : 

“Gentlemen, what is the meaning of 
this?” 

“Tt means, young feller,’ said Wood- 
ford, who immediately made himself 
spokesman for the party, “it means, 
young feller, that ye ain’t goin’ on ter 
ther village till ye’ve had a leetle reck- 
onin’ with me —that’s what it means !”’ 

“T am not aware that I owe you any- 
thing, Mr. Woodford,”’ replied Blake. 

“Wal, mebbe yer don’t,” answered Cal ; 
“but I owe yer somethin’, an’ I’m agoin’ 
ter pay it.” . 

“Do you wish me to understand that 
you mean to pick a quarrel with me?” 
Blake advanced a step nearer the man, 
and looked him squarely in the eyes. 

“Ye’ve hit it ter a T,” replied Cal, a 
look of diabolic hatred sweeping over his 
face. “Black Gulch ain’t a big ’nough 
town fur you an’ me ter once, mister. 
One or t’other has got ter git out; an’ 
when I git done with yer ter-night, ye’ll 
know which one ’tis.”’ 


“Men,” said Blake, turning to the 
little circle, ‘I call you to witness, all of 
you, that I have not sought this quarrel. 
It has been forced on me by a man whom 
I have never, to my knowledge, injured, — 
never spoken with before to-night. But 
I am willing to give him the satisfaction 
he wants. The one thing I ask of you is, 
that it shall be a fair fight. You are 
seven to one. Shall I have fair play?” 

This appeal to the latent manhood 
slumbering in their breasts evidently had 
its effect, for after muttering among 
themselves for a moment, one of them 
said : 

“We'll give ye a square show, mister. 
This yere is Cal’s biz’ness, an’ we reckon 
he’s able ter take keer on it hisself.”’ 

“Very well; Mr. Woodford, I am at 
your service.” 

Without a word, Cal led the way across 
the brook, through the underbrush beside 
the road, into a little opening in the 
woods beyond, and threw his coat upon 
the ground. Blake did the same; and 
the little crowd of men formed a scattered 
circle about the two. 

It was a strange picture,— these two 
strong men standing there opposite each 
other, in the dusky shadows of the winter 
night, and the circle of eager, excited 
faces about them. For a moment they 
paused, as if by mutual consent, each 
seeking to measure the power of the 
other. In that brief moment, Blake noted 
the deep chest and massive arms of his 
antagonist and the hatred in his eyes, and 
knew that the struggle of his life was 
before him. Cal, on his side, had marked 
with a feeling of unpleasant surprise the 
strange coolness of his adversary, and the 
additional fact, that the position of de- 
fence which Blake had assumed had in it 
something strangely suggestive of the pro- 
fessional prize ring. ‘The truth of the 
matter was, that Blake was far from a 
novice in the “manly art”. While at 
college he had been known as one of 
the cleverest boxers in the whole body 
of students; and now, as he looked his 
burly antagonist over, and noted the 
awkward way in which he stood, he felt 
certain that, could he outlast the first few 
minutes of the fight, the victory was his. 
But could he do that? 
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The terrible struggle began. Blake 
had reason indeed to feel thankful for 
those three years of training on the col- 
lege eight; and the muscles that had 
then been like iron, had lost nothing of 
their old form in his subsequent hard 
service as an engineer upon the plains. 
Woodford was the more powerful man of 
the two; but, in his scientific training, 
Blake had an immeasurable advantage. 
Again and again the huge backwoods- 
man rushed upon him with the fury of a 
tiger, determined to put an end to the 
fight by one of those sledge-hammer 
blows for which he was so famous ; but it 
was only to be met by some clever parry 
or stinging counter, that left him stunned 
and dazed. It soon began to be appar- 
ent to the onlookers that Woodford was 
winding himself. Every onslaught made 
him weaker and less steady on his legs, 
while his determined antagonist still 
seemed calm and fresh. At last, bracing 
himself for a final onslaught, Cal hurled 
himself forward, and with all his tremen- 
dous strength aimed a crushing blow at 
Blake’s head. Had it had its effect, it 
would have ended the battle. But as the 
mad ruffian rushed upon him, Blake 
ducked adroitly, and the iron fist passed 
over his head. ‘The force of his rush car- 
ried Cal beyond his opponent, and as he 
turned to renew the attack, he was met by 
a frightful blow. He reeled, staggered, 
and would have fallen, had not an unfor- 
seen interruption occurred at the very 
moment. A young girl darted from the 
bushes where she had been a trembling 
spectator of the scene, and caught him 
by the waist. It was Samanth’. 

“Stand back, all o’ ye!” she ex- 
claimed, — for there was a general move- 
ment in the direction of the half-stunned 
man. ‘Stand back, I say! I’ll take care 
of him.” 

She supported him to a log by the 
bushes, ran to the brook to wet her hand- 
kerchief, and began to wash the blood- 
stains from the swollen face. 

The men stood by, silent spectators of 
the scene,—among them Blake, who 
had again put on his coat. ‘There was 
among them all a feeling of chagrin; 
and for the moment no one felt this more 
than Blake himself. He thought, as he 


looked at the agitated and unhappy girl 
busy in her ministrations to her father, 
that all this might have been averted had 
he heeded her advice, and gone home the 


other way. He cursed his pride and 
self-assertive courage. It would have 


been better—even that he thought in 
hissagitation — that he himself should be 
sitting there, bleeding and disfigured, in 
Woodford’s place! ‘Then he could at 
least have been sure of her sympathy. 
How must she feel toward him now! 

“‘Samanth’ !’’— he said, in a low tone, 
stepping to her side. She had slid to the 
ground, and was holding her father’s head 
in her lap, still bathing his face with her 
wet handkerchief. 

“Don’t say nothin’,” she said, in hard, 
cold tones, without looking up; “don’t 
say nothin’.”” Then she raised her head, 
and her eyes rested, with an expression of 
hatred and contempt in them, upon the 
little group of men. 

“Go home, all 0’ ye, an’ leave him ter 
me,” she said, again; “I'll take keer of 
him. Go home, I tell ye!” 

One after another slunk off through the 
underbrush, with a look behind at the sad 
picture by the log, till no one remained 
but Blake. 

‘«Samanth’,”’ he said once more, “ can 
I do nothing to help you?” 

‘““No,”’ she answered, in that same 
mechanical voice, which cut him like a 
knife ; “ no, yer can’t do nothin’ Only 
go home, and leave him ter me — it’s best 
so. 


’ 


She did not look up at him. She had 
felt, instinctively, that he would remain 
behind the others. He felt that it would 
be useless for him to try to stay with her, 
and useless now to say another word. 
Realizing that instant that a great barrier 
had arisen between Itimself and her, in 
that silent figure at his feet, he turned 
and made his way to the edge of the 
clearing. But turning there to look once 
more upon the scene of his terrific en- 
counter, he saw her proud head bowed 
upon her father’s breast, and knew that 
she was sobbing. 


The winter had gone and the spring 
had come. Black Gulch and the sur- 
rounding country had emerged once 
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‘One after another slunk off through the underbrush, till no one remained but Blake."’ 


more into their beauty of luxuriant 
foliage and new life. 

Since the night of his terrible en- 
counter, Blake’s position had been an 
assured one in the little settlement. The 
one thing necessary to firmly establish 
the already rising star of the master’s 
popularity, in such a community as Black 
Gulch, was the fact that he had openly 
met and conquered, in fair fight, the 
bully of the town. The man who could 
do that was accepted as a man who was 
not to be trifled with ; and the fame and 
respect which the exploit had gained 
him were not confined to the little town. 
Rough trappers who came in from the 
mountain districts to buy provender 
eyed him as he passed down the street ; 
and it was not an uncommon occurrence 
for hats to be touched, in an awkward 
manner, by way of respectful salutation. 
All this would have been, to a certain 
degree, pleasant, had it not been that 
another consequence of this fight in the 
woods had driven all such things from 
his thoughts. Since that winter night 
when he had left her sobbing upon her 
father’s breast, he had not been able to 
get a word with Samanth’. She shunned 


him, not as heretofore, in a covert way, 
but openly. Again and again, when he 
had seen her in the distance, and had 
hurried on to overtake her, she had 
quickened her pace, with the clear de- 
termination to avoid him. At other 
times, when he had unexpectedly met 
her face to face, and had requested a 
moment’s conversation with her, she had 
turned abruptly from him with the words, 
“‘T ain’t got nothin’ ter say.” 

And now the spring was here, and he 
was going away. He-had been in cor- 
respondence for some time with the 
officials of the Santa Fé road. He had 
written early in the winter for employ- 
ment upon the engineering corps of the 
road, and had finally been offered a situ- 
ation as mining engineer over their large 
coal interests in an important section. 
He was going away from Black Gulch, 
perhaps never to return, and going away 
without a word from the woman he loved. 

For he did love her. Argue with him- 
self as he would, think as he would of 
what Aunt Abigail and the people at 
Wolfert would say to such a thing, this 
wild girl and visions of the woman of 
which he felt there was the making in 
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her, were what chiefly haunted him by 
day and by night. 

It was the morning before his depar- 
ture. He was to leave early in the morn- 
ing, with Jim, the mail-driver. It was 
known throughout the village that he was 
going, and there was a universal feeling 
of sorrow at the fact. It would be many 
a long day before they would find another 
to fill his place at the schoolhouse. 
During the whole long afternoon, there 
had been a stream of callers at his board- 
ing-place. He had received them under 
the maple in the door yard — bearded 
men and shy women; young girls and 
shock-headed boys, who had been his 
pupils, children, even the Board of ‘Trus- 
tees, in a body; they had all come, to 
have a last hand-shake with the master. 
3ut the one person, in all Black Gulch, 
for whom his heart was yearning had not 
come. And now, when the twilight was 
closing in, and they had all gone, and he 
was left alone, the thoughts of the dreari- 
ness of his life came over him with over- 
powering force, and he buried his face in 
his hands and sobbed like a child. Then 
he felt ashamed of himself, and putting 
the weakness from him by strong will, he 
rose, and started out vigorously for a 
walk — one last walk through the little 
town, so endeared to his thoughts in spite 
of all its ugliness and the poorness of his 
own life there, by memories of her! 

He went down through the principal 
street in the village, now thronged with 
idlers, who nodded respectful salutations 
as he passed. Onthrough the town, into 
the meadows beyond, across the mea- 
dows into the woodland — walking aim- 
lessly, knowing not and not much caring 
whither his steps led ; till at last he found 
himself but a few steps distant from the 
little mountain torrent, at the very spot 
where, upon that never-to-be-forgotten 
afternoon, he had heard that sweet voice 
singing the familiar hymn. He felt now 
an overmastering desire tc look upon the 
place once more; and obeying the im- 
pulse, he presently emerged upon the 
bank of the little creek. Yes, it was the 
very spot! There was the birch, from 
which he had cut his rod; there was the 
rock on which he had stood, while fish- 
ing; there, up the stream, were the piles 
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of stones, which had supported the plank 
from which Samanth’ had fallen; and 
there — what was that upon the log at 
the edge of the woods, at the very spot 
where on that evening he had laid his sweet 
unconscious burden? He started back. 
No, there was no mistake! It was a 
woman sitting on the log, her head buried 
in hér hands. It was Samanth’ ! 

Had Blake known that half of the con- 
tents of the poor little scrap-book sticking 
in her pocket, which he would have 
found her reading had he surprised her 
half an hour before, were clippings from 
the column of the Black Gulch Merzdian, 
which he had still been filling once a 
week with poetry clipped from the “ ex- 
changes,” he might have gone to her in 
greater confidence of sympathy than he 
did go. This column—only the MMer7- 
dian’s editor knew that Blake was respons- 
ible for it—had somehow grown, all 
without his calculation and with little 
enough thought of a new interest in 
literature which it might kindle anywhere, 
into a sort of autobiography and polyglot 
appeal for love. Go to the girl he did, 
and laid his hand upon her arm. 

‘‘Samanth’ !”’ 

She had heard his step, and looked up 
with a frightened look, that was strange 
in that face. Her first impulse was to 
run away ; but she simply bent her head, 
and did not raise it when he touched her 
arm. He felt her tremble at the pres- 
sure of his hand. 

«« Samanth’, Iam going away to-morrow 
morning.” 

“‘T know it,’’ was all she said; and still 
she did not raise her face. She knew 
that there were tears in her eyes; and 
with her woman’s instinct, she sought to 
keep this knowledge from him: 

“T am going away, Samanth’—to- 
morrow — from Black Gulch — forever.” 
He spoke the words slowly. 

“T know it,” she said again. 

‘‘Samanth,’ have you no word for me 
before I go?” 

“‘What should I say to ye?” she asked. 

«Say good-by to me, and tell me that 
you're sorry I’m going, Samanth’, — and 
—and—” 

“Well, I’m sorry ye’re goin’, Mister 
Blake, an’ I bid ye good-by.” 
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''Tenderly he took her head in his own hands, and turned her face to his." 


« And is that all, Samanth’ — all?” 

“What else?” she asked. 

“Well, perhaps, nothing,” he replied. 
“But look up, Samanth’; look at me 
once more before I go! We may never 
see each other again. I must see your 
face once more.” 


3ut she refused to turn it to him, for 


the hot tears were falling fast. Tenderly 
he took her head in his own hands, and 
turned her face to his; and there he 
read the story of her heart. 

“ My own dear Samanth 
said. 


!’? was all he 














THE INDIAN CORN AS OUR NATIONAL 


By Sarah 

HE poet is born, not made,” said a 

wise man long ago; and how many 

good things are in that respect like 

that best of good things, the poet. There 

have been laudable efforts lately to elect 

a national flower by voting ; but however 

dear, and rightfully dear, to the American 

heart is universal suffrage, it cannot de- 

cide this question, the answer to which 

should be by acclamation. And how 

could a fair vote be obtained without an 

organization almost such as is found 

necessary for choosing a president for 

the great Republic, — which in this case is 
clearly impossible. 

Of all the plants selected by this re- 
publican caucus, the one that is already 
national has been strangely neglected. ‘The 
stately sunflower, the fragrant arbutus, 
the gay golden-rod, the beautiful moun- 
tain laurel, the grand magnolia, the 
gorgeous cardinal flower, have each and 
all had their adherents, and been voted 
for; but when a few out of what should 
have been many millions of votes have 
been recorded, the thing comes to a dead 
stop. Why? Because the voting 
been fitful, by cliques, not universal. And 
what more can be done? Mr. Prang may 
announce a flower to have been chosen ; 
the American Garden may speak of “our 
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national flower, the golden-rod”’ ; 


but 
when nothing has been the choice of the 


whole people or a representative part of 


the people, nothing can come of it. But 
the maize, the Indian corn, has a strong 
though unacknowledged position as our 
national plant. Let us examine its claims. 

First, its history. It was made known 
to the civilized world by Columbus, who 
introduced it to Spain. There is no 
evidence that it was known in Europe 
before that event. No previous writer 
mentions it. It is not represented in 
any antique inscription, sculpture or 
painting. No author who travelled in 
Asia before the discovery of America, no 
Hebrew, no Greek, no Roman _ writer 
makes mention of a grain that could be 
maize. ‘The zea of the Greeks, which is 
now adopted as the generic name of our 
plant, was not maize, but the spelt, 777/- 
cum Spelta, — Linn.! 

In 1608, the colonists at James River 
raised a large crop of the, to them, new 
cereal. In1621,the pilgrims at Plymouth 
received it from thé Indians and planted 

1The facts used in this paper have been gathered from 
the American Encyclopedia, Chambers’ Encyclopzdia, a 
paper in the Historical Transaction of the Illinois State 
Agricultural Society, Vol. 2, entitled ‘‘ Historical 
Researches upon the Cultivated Grains and Fruits in the 


State of Illinois,” by Frederic Brundel, M. D., and a book 
called ‘‘ Children of the Sun,” by Wm. E. Curtis. 
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it at once, and but for this friendly grain 
they might have perished in their first 
year on that northern coast. It is, with 
game, the grand subsistence of the North 
American Indians wherever they are. 
Tt grows in every part of the United 
States, and in Canada, adapting itself to 
all varieties of soil and climate, thus 


making itself fit for the food of all. In 
Canada the stalk is short and the grain 
matures early, availing itself of all the 
hot sunshine it can have. ‘There is tes- 
timony of its original source in South 
America, where it has been found grow- 
ing wild ia the moist forests of Paraguay ; 
and it there appears with an additional 
sheath or glume enclosing each kernel. 
A. de St. Hilaire supposes this to be the 
primitive type. It is said that after two 
or three years of cultivation these chaffy 
glumes disappear. Kernels of maize 
have been found in the mounds of Peru. 
“No one contests the American origin 
of maize,” says De Candolle. ‘There is 
a tradition that Crusaders brought from 
Asia Minor to Italy, in 1204, a purse full 
of grain of a golden color and _ partially 
white, which they called meliza or melya, 
“dursam unam plenum de semine sen 
grants de colore aureo et partius albo. 
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OUR NATIONAL PLANT. 


This grain was probably sorghum or 
millet, which was no doubt of oriental 
origin, but was not maize. After Colum- 
bus introduced maize into Spain, it rap- 
idly spread over that kingdom and into 
Italy and Turkey and other southern 
countries of Europe; also into Egypt, 
Asta and China. Such is its history, 





proving it, by negative evidence, to be 
distinctly American. 

And if we attempt to appreciate its ser- 
vices to mankind we must nearly encircle 
the globe. The Aborigines lived on it 
when game was not to be procured. ‘The 
discoverers, the explorers, the settlers, 
the colonists, all availed themselves of its 
friendly nourishment. ‘The pioneers in 
our outlying Western tracts could hardly 
have done without it. The settlers in the 
new states, with cattle and corn, subsisted 
till they could procure pork for their 
hominy. Mush and milk is found to be 
very good food for a family, and the 
bread made by mixing corn meal with 
water and baked on a hoe, is light, sweet 
and nourishing, requiring no oven, no 
saleratus, baking powder, salt rising, or 
yeast, and bringing no bad dreams to the 
sleeper. For the cattle, prairie grass in 
summer, and hay and corn in winter, are 
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sufficient. The husks also make excel- 
lent beds, clean, elastic, and easily re- 
newed. ‘Thus to this friendly plant is 
mainly due our success in opening the 
great Western States and settling them. 
The kinds of corn that grow best in the 
Northern States are rich in oil, making a 
strong winter food for cattle. The kinds 
that grow best in the South have the most 
starch in their composition. 
Pop corn, the delight of our 
boys and girls, is so combined 
in its albuminous and oily 
structure as to make the ker- 
nel very compact and hard, 
and on bursting with heat 
to invert the contents of the 
grain; and this cannot be 
effected with other kinds. 
And the joy of the children 
in popping corn. Who is 
too old to remember it? To 
see the little grains throw 
themselves out of the hot 
pan, leaping high in the air 
and turning themselves with 
an explosion into bonny 
white flowers, — this memory 
is so mixed up with happy 
childhood visits to grand- 
fathers’ houses, nutting and 
all autumnal joys, that how- 
ever old or stupid we may 
have become, its memory is 
still gay in our hearts. But 
we must return to our statis- 
tics, by which we hope to 
obtain more praise for our 
favorite. 

The amount of nutritive 
matter afforded by maize is 
inferior only to that of wheat 
and rice. In the quantity 
raised and used for food, it 
is inferior to rice alone. <A 
reference to statistics of the 
amount and value of cereals 
grown in the United States in one year 
will show the value of maize to the nation. 





Corn grown in United States in 
1887 ( Bushels ) 

Value of ditto Gr Se Gr ear 

Value of all other cereals, wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, 
and potatoes in 1887 

Value of cotton and tobacco same 
year . 


1,456,161 ,O000 
$646,106,770 


$649,689, 340 


$332,022,605 
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So that the value of the corn crop is 
nearly as much as that of all the cereals 
and is nearly twice that of cotton and 
tobacco. 

There is no grain that gives such gen- 
erous return from the seeds. The rapid 


growth, the strong stalk, the large ear 
with its abundant grains, and the grains 
of such a strong nourishing quality, and 





the power this singular plant possesses of 
adapting itself to its circumstances, render 
it encouraging to the sower, and a certain 
joy to the harvester. ‘This was, no doubt, 
the friend of man in that shadowy period 
of American pre-history of which we are so 
ignorant, in those eras of possible civili- 
zation of which some faint, almost invisi- 
ble traces have been discovered by the 
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inquisitive nineteenth century man. A 
hint of the use of corn in remote ages in 
America may be found in the methods of 
making bread among the Zuni Indians, a 
small tribe or family living in New Mex- 
ico, which seems to be a fragment broken 
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off from a people of great antiquity. 
These Indians, few in number, live in 
adobe of strange construction, 
their methods of living and customs being 
quite unlike those of the North American 
Indians, whose manners we know so well. 
As these Zunis continue to live isolated 
and preserved from mixture with other 
Indian tribes, their customs have become 
a most interesting study to archeologists. 
Mr. Cushing’s articles in the Century Mag 
azine are among our present sources of 
information about this singular people. At 
present it is with their bread making that 
we are concerned. Ina book by William 
E. Curtis is a description of two kinds of 


he uses 
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corn bread made at Zuni, both by methods 
quite unlike any of our methods of cooking 
that grain. Of the second kind he says: 


“The other kind of bread ‘he-we’ is quite as 
curious in its appearance and manner of manufac- 
ture and resembles the ‘manna’ of the Hebrew. 
A fine meal is mixed with water until it 
forms a thin paste, when it is smeared 
over a very hot stone slab with a quick 
motion of the hand. It is baked almost 
instantly, the stone being so hot and the 
dough so thin. As soon as done, the 
sheets are laid one above the other till 
they form a considerable pile. They are 
in various tints, blue, pink, green and yel- 
low, according to the color of the corn, 
which is sorted when shelled, with a view 
to securing this effect. This bread is eaten 
dry and has a pleasant wafery taste. It is 
also eaten by dipping rolls of it into mut- 
ton broth.” 


In the account of his visit to 
Moqui in 1857, Lieutenant Ives 
describes this bread. He says: 


“Our host courteously asked us to be 
seated upon some skins spread along the 
floor against the wall, and presently his 
wife brought in a vase of water and a tray 
filled with a singular substance that looked 
more like sheets of thin blue wrapping 
paper rolled into bundles, than anything 
else. I afterward learned that it was made 
from corn meal, ground very fine, made 
into a gruel, and poured over a heated 
stone to be baked. When dry, it has a 
highly polished surface like paper. The 
sheets are folded and rolled together, and 
form the staple article of food with the 
Zuni Indians. As the dish was intended 
for our entertainment and looked clean, 
we all partook of it. It had a delicate, 
fresh bread flavor, and was not at all unpal- 
atable, particularly when eaten with salt.” 





In the abundant and homely use- 
fulness of the corn we must not for- 
get its great beauty. Its stem is strong 
and stately, growing five or six feet ina 
few weeks. The curves and recurves of 
its long leaves give an immense number 
of beautiful lines. ‘The great variety and 
beauty of these lines is best seen in 
drawing the plant,— the twisted leaves 
springing in such long and_ vigorous 
curves from the stem, not drooping, but 
elastic. and full of strength and purpose 
to their very tips, which end in spearlike 
points, fine as a needle. 

Is there anything in vegetable nature 
so delicately graduated as this long leaf 
dominated and guided throughout by the 
vital midrib? The uprightness of the 
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stem is secured by certain rootlets which 
spring from it just above the ground, 
which presently enter the soil and hold 
the stalk tightly on every side, acting as 
guy ropes, and securing its position against 
the wind which tries to overthrow it, and 
the rain which washes the soil and weakens 
its support. And why do the stems stand 
erect like files of soldiers in the field, as if 
the plants had been drilled to that atti- 
tude? It is like an army. A reason for 
this determination may be found in the 
arrangement of the parts of the plant 
necessary for its fertilization. The 
pollen-bearing flowers are on the 
culm, where they are set on spikelets 
standing like a reversed brooms. The 
flowers to receive the pollen are now 
inside the husk of the cob, occupying 
the place where grain will come later. 
How will the pollen so far off reach 
the ovule, so confined? This is ac- 
complished by means of the silk or 
styles, two of which pass between each 
row of the flowers within the husk. 
The tops of the silk are stigmas, and 
the pollen being received on them, 
as a botanical friend explains to me, 
each grain of pollen dust sends out a 
slender tube, which growing through 
the tissues of the style conveys the 
fertilizing influence to the ovule, 
which soon becomes the seed or grain 
of corn. On a still day when the 
pollen is ready to be distributed, the 
brush of spikelets at the culm spreads 
a little, and the angle at which the 
cob projects from the stalk brings 
it directly under the pollen, which 
falls on the silky stigma, and so is 
conveyed to its destination. And 
here it is necessary to say that the 
botanical authority consulted, con- 
siders the theory of the pollen-bear- 
ing flowers poising themselves so as 
accurately to throw the pollen on the 
stigma as fallacious, because, as he 
says, the pollen is borne to its desti- 
nation by air currents and often from 
some other plant, some neighbor in 
the field. But this falling of the pollen 
on the exact spot where it is needed, 
though it is but a single observation, 
seems to be one of those curious ex- 
amples of intelligent action in plants, 
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described by Professor Asa Gray in his 
book, “How Plants Behave.” As he 
points out, a seed, whether planted with 
its germ up or down, invariably sends its 
stem up to air and light, and its root 
deeper into the ground. How like an 
act of choice! And how climbing plants 
stretch and grow towards the nearest 
support, which, when they reach they 
twine around as if to stay themselves 
before going further! And may there 
not be many ways for the pollen to be 
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conveyed to the germ, so that as far as possible every 
cob shall be fertilized and bear its appointed burden 
of grain, which means so much to the farmer? 

The fitness for the use of art in painting and sculp- 
ture of this beautiful plant has been little tried. For 
decorative purposes in architecture it has been almost 
unnoticed. In two instances it has been successfully 
used. When opr national capitol was built, six pillars, 
still to be seen in the earliest parts of that structure, 
had Indian corn capitals given them. It is said that 
this American feature was suggested by ‘Thomas 
Jefferson, and it is also accredited to Mr. Latrobe 
of Baltimore. In the Parliament Houses at Ottawa 


there is something of the 

same use of the plant, and 

we have procured a photo- 

graph of each example for 

illustration. In both of these, 

the ear of corn is seen, most 
clearly in the Washington capitol; in neither 
has the leaf been made much use of. Its 
beautiful lines, so long, so flowing, so clearly 
determined from its shouldered base at the 
stalk to its spear-like point, curving, twist- 
ing, breaking its out line, scalloping its edges, 
graceful as a sea wave on a level beach, — 
how much might be done with the leaves in 
architectural decoration! And in painting, 
the harmonic chord of color from the fresh 
green of the young leaves to the golden glory 
of the ripe grain, and the deeper tint of the 
silky tuft, like auburn hair, would have a de- 
lightful effect in wall ornamentation. And we 
must not forget the legend of Mondamin, so 
happily used by Longfellow in Hiawatha. What 
a picture might be made of Minnehaha, veiled 
in summer darkness, trailing her robes around 
the newly planted corn fields to charm the 
corn from the wicked wiles of Kawkagee, the 
raven, and secure its growth and a prosperous 
harvest ! 

And why should Indian corn be chosen as a 
national emblem? ‘The selection of some 
flower as a distinguishing mark of a clan or 
tribe must have been the beginning of this 
custom. It may have originated in the use of 
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a flower or a sprig, worn in the caps 
of soldiers to show to what chief they 
were attached, as in Walter Scott’s 
novel of the “Abbot” Sir Halbert 
Glendinning and his followers wore 
a holly branch in their hats and hel- 
mets. The clans all had badges, some 
of which are these : Cameron, the oak ; 
Campbell, the myrtle; Forbes, the 
broom ; Graham, the laurel; MacAl- 
lister, the heath; MacGregor, pine ; 
Ogilvie, hawthorne ; Stuart, thistle ; 
and so on; and there was good reason 
for these badges, as in close fighting, 
darkness, and confusion, the com- 
batants were helped by them to know 





friends from foes. And of 

our Indians, each chief had 

his totem, which was usually 

the rude figure of some ani- 

mal, such as the bear, the fox, the 
eagle, or any object of which a rude 
drawing could be made. ‘The 
chiefs used each his own sign or 
totem in signing a treaty. 

But we hope to have no more 
fighting, and no need of badges 
for such purposes. And yet every 
state might choose a favorite 
flower, and use it for a sign and 
symbol of statehood; and the 
nation might fix on one known to 
all, and one that is now and has 
been a friend to all. Let the 
Centennial year of 1892 acknowl- 
edge this emblem of use and 
beauty. And when chosen by all, 
let Congress adopt and fix its 
sanction on the choice, and call 
on all the American artists to 
unite upon a design which can 
be used as the seal and sign of 
the great republic. 














A WAYFARING MAN. 


By Edwin 


HO the fellow was, or whence he 

came, nobody knew. First a 

sheriff’s deputy, driving through 
the country serving writs, overtook him 
briskly walking the grass-bordered, gray 
highway between the sooty, machine- 
whirring, big town of Kenworthy and the 
sooty, machine-whirring, small town of 
Conway, and said to himself, “Another 
tramp; the country is overrun with 
them!’ After several wide detours from 
the highway, to serve a summons here 
and there and throw the farmers into fear 
lest their presence should be demanded 
by the court, the deputy came, late in 
the day, to Conway itself, and there en- 
countered the tramp again, standing list- 
lessly at the chief corner in the town. 
A few days later, driving to Conway again 
on an official mission, he met the tramp 
walking from Conway ; and the next day 
he discovered him standing listlessly on a 
corer in Kenworthy. ‘Thenceforward 
he never went to Conway — dnd he went 
often—but either he left the tramp 
standing on that same corner in Ken- 
worthy, or found him standing at the 
chief corner in Conway, or else encoun- 
tered him walking briskly to and fro 
along the highway. ‘Thus the deputy 
came to look out for him, and almost 
to compute distances by him, as he 
computéd distances by a certain great 
willow that stood beside a creek, and a 
certain violet schoolhouse that sat in a 
bit of wood, and a certain abandoned 
platform-scale that rotted at a crossroad. 
He inquired of the farmers whom he 
knew along the way if they had noticed 
the strange fellow—a man of about 
medium height, with brown or reddish 
beard and patched shoes that gaped at 
the toes. 

Yes, they had noticed him, and had 
wondered at his odd habit of walking 
always between Kenworthy and Conway. 
Most tramps were like half-hooked fishes : 
you saw them once and never again, at 
least to know them. But he kept to this 
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one piece of road, and walked it as if 
that were the business of his life, be- 
ginning his twelve-mile journey anew 
almost as soon as he had completed it, 
and never loitering by the way, but walk- 
ing swiftly straight ahead, as if he must 
cover the distance by a given time. 
‘They didn’t see how the man lived. He 
must sleep in haymows and under straw- 
stacks, and he must beg. But he never 
begged of them, and if his bed were ever 
made in the haymows or under their 
straw-stacks, they didn’t know it. 

It was not altogether comfortable, some 
of the farmers said, having such a fellow 
wandering up and down the road; and 
one didn’t know what mischief he might 
do. But they had never detected any- 
thing vicious in him—they must say 
that. His face, when you got a square 
look at it, was not a bad one. It wore 
the stains and scars of exposure, to be 
sure; but the features were delicate — 
what one might call a high-bred nose, 
and the gentlest of blue-brown eyes, 
though always with a half-scared look 
in them. 

Had any of ‘them ever talked with the 
man? the deputy asked. No, no one 
ever had. One or two had resolved to, 
and had even accosted him with the 
design of drawing “him into conversation. 
But he had made only a mumbled an- 
swer, or none ; had seemed almost fright- 
ened and quickened his pace; and so 
they let him go. It wasn’t quite fair to 
force the man to talk, they thought ; and 
yet they would like to know something 
about him. 

Through some three years, in all sea- 
sons and weathers, the tramp maintained 
his strange constancy to the Kenworthy 
and Conway highway. ‘The baffled won- 
der of the farmers finally wore itself out, 
and they gave him up as an insoluble 
riddle. A silent semi-friendship for him 
gradually established itself in them. 
From all the conversational ambushes laid 
for him he had kept himself free, and he 
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had still not even a look, much less a word, 
of greeting for any one as he hurried over 
his wonted course. Nevertheless, the 
sight of him by its very frequency came 
to have a touch of pleasantness in it, akin 
to that in the sight of an old friend. 


Il. 


In the number of his rich acres, Royal 
Stevens was easily the foremost of the 
farmers dwelling along the Kenworthy and 
Conway highway. On Royal’s farm, ina 
wide barnyard that in the spring and 
early summer was a perfect cushion of 
greenness, stood a great white barn which, 
in its size and completeness, was the 
pride of the whole country. One night, 
soon after Royal and his household had 
gone to bed, this barn suddenly burst into 
flames, and in an hour was swept utterly 
away, with the horses and cattle stalled 
within and a large store of hay and grain. 

No cause was discoverable for the 
disaster ; a cause rarely is discoverable in 
the burning of country barns. It came 
as wingless and footless as a very miracle ; 
and, like a miracle, it inspired endless 
speculation. ‘The sheriff’s deputy, how- 
ever, into the rusty-iron basins of whose 
nature a fountain of professional pride 
was ever playing, started all of his conjec- 
tures and rested all of his conclusions on 
the principle that every malefaction has 
its malefactor. The burning of Stevens’ 
barn, since there had been no lightning 
seen lurking about in the vicinity that 
night, was clearly a malefaction. Who, 
then, was the malefactor? One must not 
in these cases, the sheriff’s deputy said, 
say too swiftly what one suspects, else 
there will be flights and a covering-up of 
clues, and finally a complete defeat of 
the ends of justice. He had, however, 
he didn’t mind confessing, some very 
well-settled notions as to how the burning 
of Steven’s barn came about. On one 
or two occasions, indeed, he so far forgot 
professional reserve and caution as to 
even drop the word, “ Tramp.”’ 

Little less keen than a deputy sheriff's 
is the scent of other men for the trail of 
evil deeds different from their own. The 
one word “tramp,” therefore, dropped 
cautiously, and but once or twice by the 


sheriff's deputy, sufficed to bring half the 
neighborhood to settled conclusions re- 
garding the origin of the Stevens fire. 
The tattered wretch who had been cease- 
lessly treading the Kenworthy and Conway 
highway these three years back — so far 
as any one could detect, in the utmost 
harmlessness — fell under an all but 
unanimous suspicion. Many persons just 
knew that it was he who had set fire to 
Stevens’s barn, and they knew, too, that 
he had done it designedly. Others did 
not profess to positively know — they 
didn’t wish to do any man an injustice ; 
but if it were not the tramp who started 
the fire, they didn’t know who it could 
have been, though they were willing to 
concede that even the tramp might have 
done it by accident. 

The tramp pursued his own way after, 
as before, the fire, with his old inex- 
plicable infatuation. But — suspicions 
strengthened here and there into expres- 
sions of anger, and some murmur of them 
coming to the deputy’s ears, that enter- 
prising officer concluded that an arrest 
ought to be made, and urged Stevens to 
swear out a warrant. Possessed of the 
litigious spirit of his class, which had 
several times led him to expend, for the 
price of a hog, the price of three or four 
acres of good land in court costs and 
lawyer’s fees, Stevens easily yielded to the 
deputy’s solicitations; and the deputy 
set forth to take the tramp into the out- 
raged law’s embraces. But though he 
drove the whole length of the Kenworthy 
and Conway highway, carefully scanning 
every turn and corner, and though he 
searched the two sooty towns through 
and through, the man who theretofore 
was always to be seen without looking 
was now nowhere to be seen at all. And 
never was he seen again either at the 
wonted corner in Kenworthy, or at the 
wonted corner in Conway, or in the in- 
tervening way so long and _ diligently 
traversed. 

For a time the man’s disappearance 
was as mysterious as his coming and his 
subsequent busy journeyings had been. 
But the rivalries of the neighborhood 
over the distinction of having seen him 
last, brought to light the fact that the very 
day before the deputy set forth to make the 
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arrest, a neighbor of Stevens had met the 
tramp in the highway and cried out: 
“Do you still hang round here, you 
d d barn-burner?”’ He got in re- 
turn the one direct, eye-to-eye look that 
any man was ever known to have had 
from the tramp in all the time that he 
had been in that region—a look so 
startled, so pleading, that, as he afterwards 
confessed, he was filled with contrition 
and could hardly restrain himself from 
getting down from his wagon and taking 
the tramp by the hand and saying, “ Stay 
here as long as you will; I will take care 
of you.” 

To the neighborhood at large the 
tramp’s disappearance was a confirmation 
of all suspicions, but the man to whom it 
had fallen to have the last sight of him 
ever stoutly maintained his innocence. 
In time Stevens himself gave adherence 
to this neighbor’s view of the case. But 
it was a strenuously silent adherence ; 
for he had learned by a late confession 
that on the eve of the destruction of his 
barn his own boy had been playing about 
it with fire,—and that matter, at this 
late day, he thought the less said about 
the better. 








LET. 


THE pursuers of offenders are a far- 
reaching class. A humble sheriff’s dep- 
uty often finds himself far from home in 
pursuit of fugitives from justice ; and, on 
a certain occasion, the particular sheriff’s 
deputy of this narrative found himself far 
from home. He was travelling with all 
possible speed through a distant state, 
driven doubly — by the call of justice 
and the promise of a handsome reward 
on the safe delivery of the fleeing crim- 
inal. As became a minister of the au- 
gust penalties, he travelled plainly and 
unostentatiously : he had made his jour- 
ney thus far in the smoking-car. But as 
he had now been out two days and two 
nights, he resolved, for the third night, 
to treat himself to the luxury of a berth 
in the sleeping-car. And thus it chanced 
that a certain rude jerking and abrupt 
stop that, far on in the night, produced a 
good deal of consternation in the forward 
part of the train, left him undisturbed in 


the resounding slumber that betokened 
the untroubled conscience and fat figure 
of a faithful public servant. Day had 
fully dawned ere the deputy realized that 
the train was at a standstill in a place 
where there seemed to be no station; 
and even yet he had received no intima- 
tiop that it had come to this standstill by 
violence. In mild curiosity, however, he 
sauntered out upon the platform to look 
about him. To his surprise he found 
most of the passengers standing in a 
crowd beside the baggage-car, and show- 
ing signs of much excitement. He de- 
scended and hastened forward as rapidly 
as his scantness of breath would admit. 
He found the baggage-car half dis- 
mounted from one of its trucks, and the 
locomotive-tender lying across the track. 

An axle on the tender, the deputy soon 
learned, had broken. It was a tedious 
delay they were having, the passengers 
agreed ; but they were thankful that they 
had come off so well. ‘The train couldn’t 
have been running at its usual speed, else 
the result must have been worse. Was 
nobody hurt? Nobody. Not a passen- 
ger had received even so much as a 
scratch. Oh, yes, there wes the tramp ! 
They had forgotten the tramp — the 
tramp was killed! He had stolen a ride 
on the forward platform of the baggage- 
car, and the violence of the stop had 
thrown him underneath. He would never 
steal another ride! It was rather pitiful, 
when one thought about it ! 

Tramps were but tramps, however, in 
the estimation of the deputy, as in that 
of most of his fellow-passengers ; and the 
Killing of one was, with him as with 
them, not a momentous matter. Never- 
theless, the deputy made it a principle 
never to miss seeing all that there was to 
be seen; and the body of a man killed 
in a railway accident, however humble a 
man, was too rare a spectacle to be 
passed by. Where was the tramp? A 
little mound of tarpaulin on the grass, 
not far away, was pointed out to him. 

Stooping over the little mound, the 
deputy turned back the corner of the 
tarpaulin. A horror so strong as to al- 
most overthrow him, well toughened 
though he was by nature and vocation, 
twisted his features and shook his legs. 
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The weatherstained, red-bearded face 
which confronted him was the familiar 
one of the industrious wayfarer of the 
Conway and Kenworthy road. ‘The 
touch of blue that the nicer observers 
had detected had left the brown eyes, 
and an awful anguish transfixed them. 
The delicate nose had sharpened in its 
outlines. The sensitive mouth, drawn far 
awry, was, as it were, caught and clamped 
in a fierce distortion of pain. 


IV. 

At first his death seemed but to have 
thrown the tramp’s identity into deeper 
mystery. A search of his pockets re- 
vealed slender possessions of any sort, 
and no scrap of paper. But a second 
search brought forth, from a small inner 
pocket, a yellow letter worn. into holes 
along the folds. From this the deputy, 
who, by a kind of professional prescrip- 
tion, as being of a detective nature, 
took possession of the business, had a 
hope to make at least a start toward 
finding out who the dead man was. Of 
direct disclosures on this point the letter 
furnished none ; and of indirect, none at 
first view of bright promise. ‘The en- 
velope in which the letter had been sent 
had perished, and with it the name of the 
person to whom the letter was written. 
Within, it addressed itself only to “ My 
dearest Minor.” ‘The full name of the 
writer, Jeannette Pierson, was signed to 
it, however, and the place whence it was 
written, a little New England city, was 
named in it. A letter of true and tender 
affection it discovered itself to be, writ- 
ten full five years back by some loyal- 
hearted-woman, with manifest intent to 
soothe and spur a sadly drooping spirit. 

“You must not be so out of heart,” it 
said; “indeed, you must not. My own 
small experience has shown me that our 
affairs are never past mending so long as 
we have a little hope left to hold us up to 
the work of setting them to rights. Yours, 
I am sure, are less desperate than you 
think them. Show them a firm, resolute 
face, and they will drop into order, I do 
believe. If you could but be less sensi- 
tive and less shy! You know very well, 
dear Minor, that deep down in your heart 





you do not count the mass of men your 
superiors, nor even your equals. Why 
then must you defer so much to them? 
I know you have a horror —I respect you 
for it, I have it myself— for the swag- 
gering into which successful people are so 
apt to fall. But this is not the necessary 
alternative to the humility that puts a 
deadly drag on all action.” Here the 
letter turned aside to give a brief account 
of the writer’s own affairs. Then, break- 
ing back abruptly into its first course, it 
continued: “Is it not pitiful that our 
very virtues should prove weights in our 
running? What to us who know you and 
love you is so sweet and so winning as the 
modesty, sincerity, and tenderness of 
your spirit? But, alas, these seem often 
to be as millstones about your neck. ‘To 
my view, that feeling, so bemoaned by 
yourself, which roots your heart to any 
locality that pleases you, until it is almost 
death to you to leave it for another place, 
is really a grace; yet this feeling, too, in 
your new western home, with its bald 
landscapes and its raw young towns, is a 
manacle to you.’’ Stopping short in its 
sombre speculations the letter here, as it 
were, cried aloud: “ Oh, why did you go 
away?” It then continued: “I prize 
the independence which made you re- 
soive that, deeply as we loved each other, 
you would not let me become your wife 
until you had secured a sure provision for 
me. but was there, after all, the wisdom 
in this resolution that there seemed to 
be? Might I not, as your wife, have so 
cheered and strengthened you as to fix in 
your grasp some of the prizes at least that 
now seem destined only to elude it? 
Even yet, is it too late? Whensoever, 
wheresoever you will, I am ready, so far 
as in me lies, to fight your hard fight with 
you. But in any event, be of bolder 
heart, dear Minor; be of bolder heart. 
The qualities that I so love in you, I 
would not have you destroy: you could 
not destroy them if you would. Yet be 
not overmastered by them. Sweeter days 
are somewhere, I am sure, in store for 
you — for us; perhaps these bitter ones 
will but sharpen our relish when they 
come.” 

The deputy snuffed an excess of the 
sentimental in this epistle. Of that sort 
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of thing, he thought, a little went a long 
way. But it was not in his professional 
nature to refuse a clue, even though trans- 
mitted through the medium of a love-sick 
letter; and he addressed a series of in- 
quiries to an official personage in the city 
mentioned in the letter, and got in return 
some intelligence. The sum of it was 
this: There had lived in the place a 
woman named Jeannette Pierson. She 
had earned a livelihood for herself in 
conditions hard and unpromising, and 
had shown a cheerful energy that moved 
the admiration of all who knew her. She 
had formerly had a correspondent some- 
where in the West, of the name of Minor, 
— Minor Goddard, a man of medium 
stature and brown eyes, and wearing a 
brown or reddish mustache, but otherwise 
beardless. He, too, had dwelt in S 
once — was, in fact, native there ; but he 
had departed some years ago — eight or 
nine, perhaps—to the far West, where, 
with a partner, he embarked a small in- 
heritance in some banking adventure. 
“Rather an odd genius,” was the descrip- 
tion that the few people who could at all 
recall him gave. ‘The only child of 
parents who had lived much, by them- 
selves, he had grown up in seclusion, 
without young companions. He was dis- 
liked by no one: no one knew him well 
enough to like or dislike him. He had 
been a great fellow for books; perhaps 
that was the trouble with him, -—for he 
had never succeeded in anything. On 
coming from college — for he had been 
to college and had made a good record, 
though they said he didn’t do himself full 
justice there — he tried teaching school. 
But he “ wanted authority ;’’ his scholars 
played him pranks and raised a scandal, 
though they seemed fond of him too. 
Then he tried the law, but with no better 











success. Meanwhile his father 


mother had died and 


and 
left him a few 
thousand dollars—the inheritance that 


he carried out West with him. Not much 
had been known of him since he went 
West. For a while Jeannette Pierson 
had letters from him. It was understood 
they were engaged to be married, though 
how he mustered courage to propose to 
her was a mystery, and no less a mystery 
was it what she could find in him to in- 
terest her. Suddenly the letters stopped ; 
and rumors came that his partner in the 
West had proved a rascal and robbed him 
of all he possessed. Subsequent inquiries 
confirmed the rumor, and disclosed that 
he had departed silently from the scene 
of his disaster, no one knew whither. 

The correspondent did not suggest 
that, with his fragile spirit crushed, he 
cared not whither he wandered, so it were 
far from the knowledge and scrutiny of 
mankind, and, coming by chance upon 
the Kenworthy and Conway highway, 
found, in the fair fields and groves through 
which it ran, a certain solace for his soul, 
even in the sackcloth and ashes of open 
vagrancy. But it was not the correspon- 
dent’s business to suggest this. And 
what did he know about the Kenworthy 
and Conway road? 

As an account of a God-created man, 
with all his complexities of nature and 
experience, here was only a rude draughts- 
man’s outline. But it satisfied the 
deputy’s curiosity, and that of most of his 
friends, the farmers along the Kenworthy 
and Conway highway, for whom he gave 
himself the pleasure of threshing out his 
gleanings. ‘The little discrepancy in the 
matter of the beard the deputy said, 
quite correctly, counted for nothing ; for 
it were no hard matter, in the years of 
his absence, for a man to grow a beard. 
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SUCCESS. 
By Katherine Lee Bates. 


E who would rear a palace for his pride 
Oft feasted in its halls, though none remain. 
Who dreamed to lift to God a perfect fane, 

Sculptured one deathless pillar ere he died. 











LOVE’S GUERDON. 
By Nellie Talbot Kinkead. 


Wit were the triumph ! — if the longed-for goal 
Of bold ambition’s flight through weary years 
Should sudden break upon the waiting soul, 

And bring reward for all its doubts and tears — 
What were the triumph then of fame or gain, 
If I should look into your eyes in vain? 


What were the praises then of men, the pride 
Of gracious speech that sets the cheek aflame, — 
If thou should’st walk in silence by my side, 
Or I should hear thee coldly speak my name? 
O Love, for one deep gaze in those dear eyes, 
I would surrender all beneath the skies ! 





A FAIR EXCHANGE. 


By Dorothy Prescott. 


ISS ETHEL MOORE 
lived with her father 
in an apartment house 
in a “ family hotel” on 
Columbus Avenue, in 

Boston ; that is, if they 

could be said to live 

anywhere. They called 
it “reside ’’ themselves, 
which seems the more correct expression. 

They had often changed their residences, 

but these were all much alike at bottom, 

though some had finer and some cheaper 

“fixings.” ‘They were now in the most 

luxurious abode that they had ever known 

since Ethel was three years old, when they 
resided on Madison Avenue, New York, 
and kept a French maid and a carriage, — 
soon after which time Mrs. Moore had 
died, and Mr. Moore had failed. He 
had married once or twice, and failed 
once or twice, since. His marriages had 
cost him some cash, but they were of 
short duration ; and his failures had more 
than covered his expenses. He was now 
losing money annually in his ostensible 





business as a jeweller, but making much 
more in his real one of “ negotiator ;”’ 
and though a sharp hand at a trade, was 
liberal enough where his only child was 
concerned. . 

Ethel was as free from any domestic or 
philanthropic or hospitable duties as Mr. 
Bellamy’s young woman of the future. 
Her clothes, which she spent a great deal 
of time in choosing, were all made out, 
and when any needed repairing they were 
sent out for it, and when past that they 
were sold. She had not even an allow- 
ance to manage, though experience had 
taught her about how large a bill her 
papa would pay at once without grum- 
bling. Her evenings had their little excite- 
ments, for Mr. Moore would now and 
then bring a man or two to dine with 
them at the /ab/e d’hdte, and from among 
these had developed a sufficient number 
of evening callers and attendants to the 
theatres ; but her days might have been 
supposed to drag more heavily, for she 
did not know many women, and _ those 
with whom she was on visiting terms were 
chiefly middle-aged. She had been edu- 
cated at a “female college’? somewhere 
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in the state of New York, where Boston 
girls were few. ‘The course of instruction 
she had received there did not appear to 
adapt itself in any way to the actual wants 
of her daily life ; and it was, perhaps, not 
her fault that her mind only found one 
direction in which to expend its activity, 
for active it was. 

Every morning when the weather was 
at all favorable, she entered a horse-car 
bound for ‘down town.” Here, after 
doing more or less shopping — there 
were always, at least, some patterns to 
select, or something to exchange — she 
went into Loring’s, Walker’s, or Mudie’s, 
and took out a novel, or novels, which 
she returned on her next trip. To be 
strictly truthful, she rarely took out more 
than two; but even at this rate, the libra- 
ries could not keep pace with her, and 
she was often forced to fall back upon 
some old one, read long ago, and perhaps 
nearly forgotten. She would then buy a 
box of confectionery, if she were not 
already supplied by one of her “ gentle- 
men friends,” and return, the business of 
her day accomplished. 

One of these books went with her 
everywhere: up and down in the ele- 
vator ; to the public lunch table; to the 
Symphony rehearsals, where, though en- 
gaged in conversation during the inter- 
missions, she found time to read a good 
deal during the longer movements ; and 
even to bed. They seemed to have a 
great deal more going on in them than 
took place in real life ; but she could im- 
agine that real life had possibilities, and 
might by and by be improved upon. She 
was pretty enough for a heroine, and had 
no mother, all as it should be. ‘Then 
there were several young men who, with- 
out any great stretching of facts, might 
be termed her admirers, and one in par- 
ticular, who might fairly do duty as a 
lover. Here were the component ele- 
ments of a romance, but somehow no 
romance would evolve itself therefrom ; 
and Ethel was beginning impatiently to 
feel that the defect lay in the lover, and 
that Sam Colman had the insuperable 
fault of being always in too good spirits 
for the hero of even the most realistic of 
modern novels. 

It was late in the spring when Mr. 


Moore suddenly announced his intention 
of “running across’’ on business, and 
informed Ethel that it would not be worth 
while for her to go too; she might stay 
with Cousin Mary Cutler—an arrange- 
ment such as men are in the habit of 
making for women, very ostensibly proper, 
but agreeable to nore of the parties con- 
cerned. Cousin Mary was a widow who 
owned a picturesque old-fashioned farm- 
house in a pretty situation in the town of 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire, and added to 
her modest income by taking boarders in 
the summer. Her house was well kept, 
her terms high, and her rooms always in 
demand. She was accustomed to pick 
and choose among her applicants, and to 
be treated by them with consideration. 
She looked down upon Mr. Moore, of 
whom none of her boarders had ever 
heard, and disliked as much to have his 
daughter appear in the light of a relation 
as the young girl disliked to do so. But 
neither could refuse, and Ethel journeyed 
up to Jaffrey late in June, not so unwilling 
to go when it came to the point. Sam 
Colman’s attentions had been rather 
slackening of late, and according to pre- 
cedent, absence might revive his affec- 
tions ; indeed, the way she dilated upon 
the miseries of her exile roused the good- 
natured fellow’s compassion, and prom- 
ised to call forth a steady supply of novels 
and bon-bons. 

But one week of Jaffrey was more than 
enough for her. She did not find the 
society of Mrs. Wells, the Harvard pro- 
fessor’s widow, who reigned in the house, 
and that of her two friends, Miss Pinck- 
ney and Miss Train, at all enlivening. 
They neither snubbed and tormented her, 
nor showed any desife to adopt her, as 
old ladies in novels must have done, bit 
were politely preoccupied with their own 
affairs. As Miss Pinckney, a distant 
poor relation, who acted as Mrs. Wells’s 
companion, was fine-looking, well-dressed, 
and self-asserting, as she made _ good- 
natured fun of the old lady, and criticised 
her friends and acquaintances freely, and 
as Miss ‘Train, an elderly heiress, was 
plain, painfully shy, and more of a dowdy 
in her attire than any one Ethel had ever 
seen before, that young woman reversed 
their respective positions, and though not 
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a bad-hearted or ill-mannered girl, her 
behavior to both was so ludicrously inap- 
propriate, that it roused their secret amuse- 
ment. There was a young Mrs. Walter 
Brattle, too, with a family of children, and 
a German nursery governess; a nobody 
in particular from the interior of Pennsyl- 
vania, married to a scion of the first Bos- 
ton families, and so painfully anxious to 
find herself at home in her new position, 
that she rendered its novelty more evi- 
dent than it need have been. She played 
the part of Coryphzeus to the older ladies, 
drawing out all manner of social and 
genealogical information by well-directed 
questions. 

“The Ellerys are coming to-morrow,” 
said Mrs. Wells at the breakfast table. 

“Ah, the Ellerys!” murmured the 
chorus in attendance. 

“That is, if the weather is good; of 
course, they will not set out in a storm.” 

“Oh, of course not!” 

“‘T must look at their rooms, and see if 
everything is right; will you come, Pris- 
cilla, and say what you think?” 

“T will come,” replied Miss Pinckney 
decidedly ; “but I can tell you without 
coming that everything is wrong.” 

Mrs. Wells, who enjoyed her com- 
panion’s satirical turn, exercised on her 
friends, yet considered it her duty mildly 
to repress it, said with a sigh, “ Poor 
Anne, she is such a victim to neuralgia ! ”’ 

‘““Who are—which of the family are 
coming with her, Mrs. Wells?” timidly 
asked Mrs. Brattle. 

“Oh, there’s only Anna to come. 
Yes, of course there’s Evan. I don’t 
doubt that he will run down while they 
are here; he’s always so attentive to his 
mother and sister; but he won’t come 
just yet; he’s in California somewhere, 
laying out a new park.” 

“He’s doing very well — Evan Ellery 
—I believe?” said Mrs. Brattle, whose 
husband was a cousin of the Ellerys in 
the tenth degree, and who would have 
liked to show more assurance about their 
affairs. 

“Oh, of course! he couldn’t help it,” 
said Mrs. Wells; “so thoroughly edu- 
cated, and with such opportunities as he 
has had.” 

“Oh, of course !”’ echoed around her. 


“Mrs. Ellery is fortunate in her chil- 
dren,” said Miss Pinckney. “What a 
dear, good girl Anna is!” 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” responded the 
chorus, with somewhat more enthusiasm. 

“She plays so beautifully,” said Mrs. 
Wells. “I look forward to hearing her, 
and I have had the piano put in perfect 
tune on purpose. It’s a good one, though 
old.” 

“So accomplished — so well read — so 
amiable —’’ buzzed the chorus, all at 
once. 

‘“‘ She has such a good German accent,” 
said Miss Train kindly, to Mrs. Brattle’s 
little governess. “ Fraulein Mathilde, you 
will enjoy talking with her.” 

“T have never seen Anna Ellery — that 
I know of,” said Mrs. Brattle apologeti- 
cally. “Is she—is she as handsome — 
as beautiful, I mean, as Mrs. Meredith?” 

“Oh, no!” said Miss Pinckney de- 
cidedly ; “ ¢ha¢ would not be at all advis- 
able.” 

“No, I don’t think Anna would like 
it,” said Mrs. Wells. ‘She nearly wore 
herself out with Josephine’s coming out, 
and wedding and everything.” 

“Tt is not to be expected,” said Miss 
Pinckney, “that there should be any one 
else as beautiful as Josephine Ellery in 
the world for another ten years at least.’ 

“Oh, no! such a beauty!” responded 
the chorus. 

“‘T always liked Anna’s face the best,” 
said Miss Train, with a gulp of affright at 
her own daring. 

“Oh, very likely!” said Mrs. Wells; 
“Anna is a handsome girl, and would be 
very much admired if she went out more. 
3ut in her mother’s state of health that 
isn’t possible, and she is too good and 
too sensible to care about it.” 

Of course by this time Ethel had con- 
ceived a violent aversion to the vaunted 
perfections of Miss Anna Ellery ; evidently 
the “ good”’ heroine, always so tiresome, 
and whom the naughty one is destined so 
palpably to outshine. But it was a relief 
to have something happen, and she was 
glad when the next day turned out fair, 
and the Ellerys arrived, with a quantity 
of luggage that amazed her, though she 
had been proud of the size and number 
of her own boxes. 
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Mrs. Ellery was a large, handsome and, 
in spite of her gray hairs, a very young- 
looking woman. Perhaps she looked 
even younger for them, so well did they 
set off her bright brown eyes, and the 
rich tints of her autumn-leaf complexion. 
Anna Ellery was a slender, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed girl, with a clear pale skin. 
Except that she was a few inches the 
taller, the same words might have been 
used to describe her and Ethel; but 
never did two girls look more unlike. 
No one could have seen Ethel for the 
first time without thinking her pretty, 
very pretty. Of those who saw Anna 
first, half, perhaps, would have called her 
handsome, and the other half, plain. 
Ethel thought her so, and very uninterest- 
ing into the bargain. She had looked 
forward to the presence of any girl of her 
own age as being something of an amuse- 
ment; but Miss Ellery did not appear to 
see that they must inevitably pair off, and 
spent much more of her time with the 
older ladies, whom she knew well before, 
taking up all their pet hobbies in turn. 
Ethel was not neglected. She was 
politely asked to go out botanizing in the 
woods under Miss Pinckney’s lead ; but 
though she had gone through a botany at 
college, she did not know an orchis from 
a willow herb. She was invited to join 
the evening group round Miss ‘Train’s 
telescope, the only spot where that lady 
forgot her shyness, and talked of the stars 
vas if they were friends come to make an 
evening call; but Ethel, though she had 
attended a course of astronomical lectures 
from a lady professor, did not recognize 
Sirius when he flashed full in her eyes. 
She was requested to “read ”’ some four- 
handed pieces with Anna for Mrs. Wells’s 
amusement; but though she had gone 
through years of lessons, she could not 
read a bar of music at sight, nor had her 
“art course” fitted her to find “ pretty 
studies,”” much less to sketch them as 
Anna did. She had “ passed” in modern 
languages; but she did not venture to 
chat with Fraulein Mathilde, her mind 
being always and painfully dwelling on 
the cases of her nouns and the rules 
thereto applying; while Anna talked on 
without a thought of these barriers, and 
laughed with Fraulein over her own mis- 
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takes. Ethel half envied, half despised 
her interest in all these pursuits, when no 
diploma was to be got by it. She had an 
idea that the Ellerys were in a very 
fashionable “set,’”’ and would have en- 
joyed some conversation on more frivol- 
ous topics, but somehow found herself 
unable to ask many questions. 

“IT suppose you go to a great many 
parties in the winter,’ she began tenta- 
tively, as she was: strolling with Miss 
Ellery along one of the deeply shaded, 
fern-fringed lanes near her cousin’s house. 

“No, mamma is not able to go out 
much, and there is no one she would 
quite like to have me go out with, even 
if I could leave her; so I only go to 
family parties.” 

“Don’t you go to the Harvard Assem- 
blies?’’ asked Ethel, more boldly. 

‘No, mamma does not let me go to 
hall dances,” said Anna apologetically. 
“Of course, a great many nice girls do 
go— but mamma has some objections — 
I mean, she did not altogether like them 
when she went out with my sister.” She 
paused, fearing to hurt her companion’s 
“feelings,” that precious part of human 
nature always present in a high degree to 
Anna Ellery’s consciousness in every one 
she had to do with, and then went on; 
“T hear they were even more pleasant 
than usual last winter, were they not?” 

“Oh, most delightful!’ said Ethel, 
who had never been to one, with a 
superior air. 

Anne, who in virtue of her ‘ connec- 
tions’ was always invited to every large 
affair of the season, used sometimes to 
wish, as with a little silent regret she toiled 
through her long list of refusals, that some 
other nice girl who could have gone, but 
wasn’t asked, could have had her chance. 
But somehow she did not feel pleased 
that her present companion had the 
opportunity, and wondered how she got 
“on the lists”; for a doubt of the fact 
never occurred to her. She did not feel 
drawn to Ethel, and blamed herself for it, 
when Mrs. Ellery appeared to like the 
girl’s society. Anna would not have 
thought Ethel likely to attract her mother, 
but if mamma was pleased, that was the 
great point, and it was an unwonted 
luxury to have some time at her own dis- 
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posal, and to wander happily through 
wood and field, with only two burdens on 
her conscience : first, fear lest she might 
be dawdling,”—a sin of the blackest 
dye — and secondly, regret that she did 
not enjoy feeling grateful to Miss Moore. 

Meanwhile Ethel sat and listened to 
Mrs. Ellery, to their mutual benefit. The 
elder lady had no hobby which required 
any trouble to follow. Her delight lay in 
talking, and she was often in want of 
auditors. ‘There are, according to a com- 
mon distinction, two classes of people: 
those who think their own things better 
than any one else’s, and those who 
think any one else’s better than theirs. 
The first are apt to be feared, but 
respected ; the second, liked, but de- 
spised. Mrs. Ellery was one of a small 
select few in whom both extremes met: 
her things were always worse than any 
one else’s, except yours; but her stand- 
ard was so lofty that she made no 
effort to attain to it, while you were 
absurdly trying, and hopelessly failing. 
Superior as Anna doubtless was to any 
other girl who might be present, she was 
an imperfect being compared to some 
absent paragon; and Josephine’s chil- 
dren, though they had so many more 
advantages than the little Brattles could 
possibly have, were not as well brought up 
as some cousins whose nursery arrange- 
ments were a model for royalty. Ethel 
took no offence. She felt that she was 
learning about fashionable society, such 
as she had read of, but had not dreamed 
to exist as a possibility for her, and 
listened with an interest which flattery 
could not simulate, and which Mrs. 
Ellery graciously recognized. She even 
asked Ethel into her own rooms, to which 
so many additions had been made in the 
way of chairs, and cushions, and book- 
cases, and draperies, and screens, as to 
show how utterly destitute they had been 
in their previous apparently well-furnished 
condition. From every table, and book- 
case, and shelf, and from easels brought 
for the purpose, gazed portraits of Mrs. 
Meredith, zeé Josephine Ellery, in every 
imaginable size, and attitude, and cos- 
tume, with the serene, satisfied look of a 
beauty who knows that her classical fea- 
tures cannot “take’’ badly. Here were 
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her children, too, large and small, single 
or grouped, till it seemed as if there 
must be twenty at least ; and a fair sprin- 
kling of Professor Meredith, whose name 
Ethel dimly recalled having heard or seen 
somewhere ; and of Evan, Mrs. Ellery’s 
only son, a faultless being who was never 
made to suffer by any invidious compari- 
son of his mother’s, and in whom Ethel 
felt a premonitory interest. 

That the Ellerys had brought all these 
possessions diminished her wonder at the 
very few and simple costumes which had 
come in those big boxes. She had rather 
despised them for having so few clothes, 
until she found that they had none at all, 
and were, if anything, proud of it. 

“We never have any clothes,” said 
Mrs. Ellery plaintively. ‘I don’t try to, 
and that’s the beauty of this place; you 
needn’t wear any.” 

“A perfect earthly paradise in every 
respect,” said Miss Pinckney, with a twin- 
kle in her eyes. 

“Yes, indeed!’ responded Mrs. EI- 
lery, not at all seeing the application. 
“T am sure it is a comfort not to have to 
worry about it; it is so hard to get any- 
thing fit to wear in Boston.’”’ Poor Ethel 
involuntarily gave an uneasy twitch to her 
Boston-made gown. 

“T like Macalister’s gowns very well,” 
said Miss Pinckney dryly. 

“ Yes —her things seem to fit you very 
well,” said Mrs. Ellery slowly, as if there 
were some dark deception in the well- 
filled curves of Miss Pinckney’s dress ; 
“but she has spoiled so many for me, 
that I shall not try her again, and where 
else can I go? I have told Clara Bosworth 
she must bring me one evening gown for 
Anna from Georgette, and that’s all I can 
compass. She goes out so little that it 
will last for a long time.” 

“Ts she not going out this winter?” 
asked Mrs. Wells. 

“Dear Frances, how can she? Who is 
there to take her about? I am sure I 
cannot.” 

“Oh, I should think there were plenty 
of people she could go with!” 

“7 don’t know them,” said Mrs. El- 
lery. “Helen dropped going out when 
Alice was married, and Gertrude and 
Clara have their own families to look 
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after. They might take her now and 
then; but what is that? what is that? 
Not one of them would be dependable. 
If any one took her, I should want them 
to make a business of it, and not keep 
me always sending and making arrange- 
ments: it would be worse than going 
myself, and I had enough of that with 
Josephine to last me the rest of my life.” 

“Why don’t you let Anna go to Wash- 
ington, and go out with Josephine for 
awhile?”’ asked the persevering Mrs. 
Wells, as one determined to use her 
opportunity. 

“Good heavens, my dear! as if I 
could afford a winter in Washington for 
her! I know Josephine would never 
have her unless she were dressed to suit 
her, and that would break me ; and I won’t 
have Richard paying for her things.” 

“Such a lovely girl as Anna ought to 
have some chance of being seen.” 

‘Qh, there is no need of that!’ said 
Mrs. Ellery, fanning herself tranquilly. 
“T am in no hurry to have Anna married 
young, if at all. If she is to be, she 
must be, I suppose; but if she is not, 
it’s no matter. I suppose Evan will 
marry when he’s ready, and two out of 
three are quite enough.” 

Miss Pinckney, whom notions of deli- 
cacy had restrained from arguing the 
particular question, now took up the 
general one with warmth, vigorously 
maintaining that all young girls ought to 
marry, — which Mrs. Ellery more coolly 
combated, until Anna’s appearance round 
the corner of the house put a sudden stop 
to the discussion. 

“Ah, Anna, dear! you are just at the 
right time, if you would like to read a 
little,” said Mrs. Wells easily. ‘Anna 
is reading the ‘Inheritance’ to me. 
Won’t you all stay and hear it? She 
reads it so charmingly.” 

“Oh, yes, thank you.” — “It doesn’t 
matter where .you are,’’— “The sort of 
book you can always take up any- 
where !”’ said the different hearers. 

“Shall we disturb you, Miss Moore?” 
asked Anna. 

“Oh, no, I’d like to hear it; is it a 
new novel?” 

“Not very,” murmured Anna; “it is 
one of Miss Ferrier’s.” 


’ 


“Ferrier? who is she, and what else 
has she written?” 

“Oh!” sighed Mrs. Wells, not hear- 
ing the young girl’s aside; “how it al- 
ways makes me think of dear old Dr. 
Mascarene — he had the ‘Inheritance’ 
almost by heart.”’ 

“Oh, yes! Miss Ferrier — charming 
writer — delightful book !”’ sighed all the 
chorus in echo. 

“Well!” said Ethel, “she wasn’t in 
my book of English literature at col- 
lege.” 

Miss Pinckney said something under 
her breath about “ Suxberry House,” to 
Mrs. Wells, who smiled, but turned it off 
with a cough; and Anna, who had col- 
ored deeply, opened her book hastily, 
and began to read. Ethel listened, pay- 
ing but little heed to the book, which 
sounded dull to her, but entranced, in 
spite of herself, by the sweetness of the 
reader’s tones— every word as rounded, 
clear, and pure as a drop from an icicle. 
She felt uneasily conscious of a nasal 
sharpness in her own by contrast, although 
they had had an elocution teacher at 
college, who fitted girls for the stage. 
She looked with a little envy also at the 
hand which held the book, and wondered 
if a course of ‘ manicuring ” would make 
her own look anything like it. She could 
not but own that Anna had her attrac- 
tions — perhaps the high-bred heroines 
in English novels were something after 
this pattern ; and then her being secluded 
from all chances of matrimony lent some 
piquancy to the situation. If Ethel only 
had a brother now, there would be the 
elements of a very nice plot; but if she 
had not, Anna had — and her mind wan- 
dered off into conjectures as to whether 
Evan Ellery were like his sister, and if 
so, what kind of a young man he would 
be likely to turn out. His mother had 
volunteered the information that he was 
coming the day after next; Ethel was 
the only girl there; and really there 
seemed a sort of destiny in it — quite 
enough to set her imagination to work ; 
and it was fed for the next day or two by 
Mrs. Ellery’s constant recurrence to the 
subject, then by the arrival of'a very con- 
siderable amount of luggage, then by Mrs. 
Ellery’s and Anna’s sedulous preparations 
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Anna herself care- 


for his reception. 
fully inspected every article in his room, 
and unpacked his valises, and as the 
eventful hour drew near, both mother and 
daughter appeared on the veranda in 
gowns of which until then Jaffrey had 


not been thought worthy. But as Evan 
Ellery descended from the rattling old 
wagon which brought Mrs. Cutler’s guests 
from the station, Ethel’s first glance con- 
vinced her that nothing could be too 
good for him. ‘There never was a young 
man with whom a girl could be more 
easily excused for falling in love at first 
sight. His tall, slender, supple figure 
was most perfectly arrayed. He had 
melting dark eyes, a Greek profile, and 
the sweetest little black moustache; he 
was a hero all over, and of the “type” 
that chanced to be Ethel’s present favor- 
ite. And then his name —could any- 
thing look lovelier ona card than Mrs. 
Evan Ellery? or at the end of a note 
than Ethel Ellery? As she tried the 
effect of both, she felt that no divinity 
ever shaped an end more neatly. 

This paragon, it must be confessed, 
had nothing especially heroic to say, 
though his tones were low, deliberate, and 
melodious, as befitted him. At the tea- 
table, his only departure from monosyl- 
labic answers was to complain that the 
tea, of his sister’s making, was too weak ; 
he also pointedly refused the butter, on 
whose excellence his landlady was wont 
to pique herself. But he made a very 
good meal, after all, while Anna quietly 
made fresh tea, and Ethel looked on 
much impressed. ‘lhe impression con- 
tinued in full force, though it had little 
but looks to nourish it for the next few 
days. Mr. Ellery was scrupulously polite 
to every lady in the house, but had very 
little to say to anybody, and less to Ethel 
than to any of the older ones. He spent 
his time in driving about with his mother 
and sister, sometimes accompanied by 
one of Mrs. Ellery’s friends, or in walking 
with Anna, or even alone. Ethel’s won- 
der at his proceedings was so great as 
almost to preclude any pique; she felt 
that so great a difference from any other 
young man must spring from superiority. 

One day the carry-all could not be pro- 
cured, and the young Ellerys set off by 


themselves in a buggy, in search of the 
picturesque, which Evan turned to pro- 
fessional uses. Anna was as happy as a 
schoolgirl on a holiday, but her scrupu- 
lous conscience gave her some twinges, 
till she ventured to ask her brother, 
“Evan, if we walk to Jaffrey Centre to- 
morrow to see that hill view, ought we 
not to ask Miss Moore to go with us?” 

“Oh, don’t!” he returned, in tones 
less measured than he was wont to use in 
society. 

“Tt would be kind.” 

“It would be such a bore!” 

“‘ Yes — but she has no friends here, and 
she is very kind and attentive to mamma 
— she is sitting with her now while I am 
away. We really ought to show her some 
little attention.” 

“Well, ask her if you are so set upon 
it. She seems a harmless girl enough ; 
but I hate a crowd. I wish mother 
wouldn’t come here. Why did she not 
take a house? I'll pay for one for her, 
next summer.” 

«Oh! next summer, Charles and Alice 
have offered to lend us theirs at Marion. 
Will not that be delightful? it was very 
good in them, was it not?” 

“Yes — but then, Charles would rather 
be hung than spend a summer there him- 
self; and I don’t wonder —a flat, dull, 
uninteresting place ; I can’t tell why he 
built there — he never asked my advice.” 

Mrs. Ellery, meanwhile, from her re- 
clining chair on the veranda, was explain- 
ing to Ethel and the rest of the circle 
that her son thought Jaffrey a_ lovely 
place; he was making some sketches, 
and studying effects; but he could not 
spend much time there, because he hated 
boarding-houses, “even the very nicest 
ones,”’ she added hastily. Mrs. Ellery 
would not allow herself to say a positively 
rude thing if she knew it; only her per- 
ception of what might hurt other peoples’ 
feelings usually came after she had spoken, 
while her daughter’s quicker tact gave 
warning before. ‘We are going next 
year,” she went on, “to Marion, where 
my cousin, Mr. Leffington, will lend us 
his house. His wife has taken a dislike 
to the place, because she has been ill 
there so much.” A long account fol- 
lowed of Alice Leffington’s “nervous 
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prostration,” of which the chief symptom 
seemed to be dislike to everybody and 
everything, especially to the company of 
her husband and children, and for which 
there seemed to be a forlorn hope that 
expatriation might work a cure. ‘She 
will go abroad this fall for a year at least, 
and he will probably spend most of next 
summer on his yacht, and look in on us 
at Marion now and then.”’ 

“And the children,” sighed 
Wells, —“ poor little dears; where 
they to be?” 

«Oh, they will stay at Lenox of course, 
and Mary Bosworth will look after them 
there. They will be much better off 
there than at Marion. You never saw 
such perfect arrangements as are made 
for the children in that house — a separate 
wing and private staircase! One need 
never see or hear them unless one wishes. 
Don’t you want to see the plans, Mrs. 
Brattle, before you begin your Chestnut 
Hill house? I am sure Charles would be 
delighted to have you, and you could not 
do better.” 

“T am afraid our house will not be 
large enough to allow of anything like 
that,” said Mrs. Brattle deprecatingly. 

“Take my advice, my dear, and give 
up something else in preference. Any- 
thing but having children always under 
foot, and nurses and governesses always 
in and out. I expect to have no end of 
trouble at Marion next summer, if Jose- 
phine comes there with her family ; and 
it is all the fault of the house not being 
better planned. I wish Charles had lent 
us the Lenox house instead — it would 
have been all the same to him; but of 
course I could not ask him.”’ 

“Oh, but every one says Marion is 
such a _ perfectly lovely place!” said 
Ethel gushingly. “I am sure you will 
have the most delightful time there !”’ 

“‘T wish we might have the pleasure of 
seeing you there, Miss Moore, some time 
next summer ; that is’’—she hastily cor- 
rected herself, fearful lest even so general 
an invitation might in some way be fol 
lowed up— “I don’t know just what our 
arrangements will be; I leave all that to 
Anna ;she writes the notes, and keeps the 
lists, and I don’t know yet how she has laid 
out her plans, but I’il ask her about it.” 


Mrs. 
are 


Accordingly, as her daughter was care- 
fully attending upon her in her own room 
that night, she said, “I am afraid, Anna, 
that I let fall something to that Miss 
Moore about visiting us next summer. | 
am sure I don’t want her. You must try 
and say something that will let her see 
the thing is impossible. I told her after- 
wards that you expected to fill the house 
with large parties of your friends.” 

Poor Anna, aghast at the task imposed 
upon her of repelling Ethel’s hints as to 
the delights of Marion and her passion 
for the seashore, could only endeavor to 
atone by the most sedulous attentions to 
that young person. She allowed their 
conversation to take on a more familiar 
tone than she would otherwise have en- 
joyed, and even strove to spur on the not 
wholly unreluctant Evan to show a little 
more attention than mere courtesy de- 
manded. Evan never had much to say 
to anybody, and Ethel, who usually had 
plenty, was still too awestruck to be at 
her ease in his presence; but ap- 
peared to more advantage in conse- 
quence, and he amazed his sister by tell- 
ing her that he thought Miss Moore 
seemed a nice sensible girl, an agreeable 
companion for her inthe country. Anna, 
thinking how little even the most fastid- 
ious men knew about girls, amiably 
smiled acquiescence. She got no credit 
either for her attentions or her forbear- 
ance, as Mrs. Ellery, having once thrown 
off her responsibilities on her usual scape- 
goat, considered herself entirely at liberty 
to continue her ephemeral intimacy with 
Miss Moore, who in her turn was not slow 
in conjecturing that it might be more 
lasting were it not for the lady’s daughter, 
and all Anna’s little pleading, apolo- 
getic ways to her were only valued as 
evidence that there must be some deeply- 
seated reason for Miss Ellery’s being so 
“set against her.’’ Could it be that she 
was supposed to be dangerous to Evan? 
The idea was so flattering that she could 
not be angry with Anna, and she felt her- 
self very amiable in being actuated by 
simple regard for her own interests, with 
no revengeful av77ére pensée. Indeed, she 
felt quite willing to do Anna a good turn, 
and the idea which darted into her head 
promised to secure all her objects —as 


she 
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she phrased it, “to do good all around ’— 
and afford her an interest in life mean- 
while. She seemed to see the whole 
scheme from beginning to end; it was 
like the inspiration of genius, which she 
was almost ready to believe she 
sessed. 


pos- 


One bright morning in mid October, 
Miss Moore ascended the doorsteps of 
Mrs. Ellery’s house in Chestnut Street. 
“It’s rather a mean-looking little house,”’ 
she thought; but still, there was some- 
thing imposing in the brilliant neatness 
of the green door and brass knocker, the 
little oval window at one side in its white 
frame, and the spotless white curtain 
within. Nothing about the house looked 
new, but all so exquisitely cared for that 
her own smart gown looked dingy by 
contrast. ‘The inside she could hardly 
take in, for as she was shown into the 
little drawing-room, where Mrs. Ellery 
sat knitting by a sparkling bit of a wood 
fire, Anna rose from her desk at the 
window and came forward to meet her. 
She had not expected them to be sitting 
downstairs in the morning, and in her 
confusion began by apologizing for so 
early a call. Mrs. Ellery graciously 
waved her excuses aside; but Ethel felt 
that her manner was much colder than at 
Jaffrey, while to her own surprise, Anna’s 
was warmer, — and these respective traits 
seemed to increase by continued contrast 
with each other. 

The room was not what she had ex- 
pected, though indeed she had not known 
quite what to expect. She had supposed 
that the Ellerys’ house might be in the 
esthetic style, which she believed was 
the very latest thing; but she knew Mrs. 
Amasa J. Butts, who lived on Common- 
wealth Avenue, and had just had a room 
done most beautifully in that way by a 
first-class art decorator, and this did 
not look a bit like that. Still it was a 
pleasant room enough, though perhaps a 
little empty space would have been a 
relief to the eye. Bookcases were every- 
where that places could be found for 
them, and pictures were crowded on the 
low walls, more with a view to getting 
them all in, than with regard to showing 
them off. Piles of photographs and 
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magazines covered all the tables, and the 
windows were banked up with blooming 
flowers. 

Ethel had something she particularly 
wanted to say, but she was afraid of 
coming to it too soon, and it was not 
till she had taken up and dropped half-a- 
dozen subjects that she began : 

“You are so fond of wild flowers and 
botanizing, and all that, Miss Ellery, can’t 
you come out to Auburndale with me 
some day this week, and get some fringed 
gentians? A friend has sent me word 
that there are splendid ones out now, quite 
near the station.” 

“T should like to very much — only, I 
don’t know,” said Anna, looking at her 
mother, who was silent, “I’m afraid 
mamma may want me —we are so_ busy 
this week — ’’ again she paused for con- 
firmation. 

“Couldn’t you come Thursday after- 
noon?” 

“T’m afraid not. I have — we have 
an engagement for that day, have we not 
mamma?” 

“1 don’t know what you mean to do,” 
said Mrs. Ellery severely; “but I am 
going to drive out with your Aunt Helen 
to make some Brookline calls; we are 
going in her coupé, and of course there 
will be no room for you.” 

Oh, then,” said Anna cordially “I 
shall be delighted to go, Miss Moore! 
It was very kind in you to think of asking 
me. What hour would suit you best?” 

A little discussion of ways and means 
followed, which, as such generally do, 
lent an air of sociability to the plan, and 
then, as a maid silently drew aside a por- 
tiere, Mrs. Ellery, rising, said with more 
freedom of manner: “ Will you not stay 
and lunch with us, Miss Moore?” and 
as Ethel hesitated, she exclaimed : 

“Pray do. You know we never enter- 
tain, but we are always glad to see our 
friends in this quiet way.” 

Ethel was amazed at the elegance of 
the table and its appointments, the num- 
ber of dishes, and the perfection of the 
service. What could the Ellerys do if 
they ever did entertain, if their daily life 
was like this? A place was set for her as 
if by magic, and any idea that her sudden 
appearance was anything out of the com- 
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mon vanished when, just as lunch was 
fairly begun, a stout, fair-haired, hand- 
some young woman walked in and threw 
herself into the chair placed for her, ex- 
claiming, “‘ Will you give me some lunch, 
Aunt Anne? Ah, Anna dear, how are you ?” 

“Why, Gertrude, this is pleasant! 
Mrs. Philip Kirby, Miss Moore.” 

“T am delighted to meet you, Miss 
Moore,” bowing to Ethel. “Indeed, I 


may say I am relieved, for I thought you 


might be Mrs. Tom Richardson. She’s 
been in town for a month, on her way 
south, and I haven’t called, so I am try- 
ing not to meet her. Fortunately, I never 
saw her yet, that I know of.” 

“We met Miss Moore at Jaffrey,” said 
Anna. 

~<QOh, yes! a lovely place, isn’t it, Miss 
Moore?” 

“ But how did you get into town at this 
hour?” asked Mrs. Ellery. 


( To be continued. ) 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 


ILLUSTRATION 


OF POETRY. 


By William Howe Downes. 


asked often: Is photography an 

art? The inquiry cannot be dis- 
missed summarily by a yes or a no. It 
depends upon the individual photographer. 
Art is not so much a matter of methods 
and processes as it is an affair of tem- 
perament, of taste, and of sentiment. 
Although the majority of photographs 
are hardly to be classed as works of art, 
it seems to me that this is less due to the 
nature of the method employed in their 
production, than to the want of sensibility 
and esthetic feeling in the makers; and 
although knowledge of chemistry and 
mechanical skill have so much to do with 
successful photography as to make us 
sometimes overlook the fact that other 
and rarer qualifications are needed also, 
it must not be supposed that the superior 
lens, the well-lighted room, the excellent 
plate, the perfect developer, the model 
toning bath, and all the thousand and 
one details of ways and means are any- 
thing more than ways and means, to be 
used as the intelligence, experience, and 
taste of the artist dictate. By the hands 
of a clever mechanic, good photographs 
may be made, but not pictures. In the 
hands of the artist, the photograph 
becomes a work of art. The process is 
mechanical, it may be said; but is not 
this, in a measure, true of all the arts? A 
painter is not necessarily an artist, nor is 


T= interesting question has been 


a photographer debarred by the character 
of his calling from being one. In a 
word, photography is what the photo- 
grapher makes it —an art, or a trade. 
But photography is of especial interest 
to the artistic world of to-day, for the 
reason that it has allied itself intimately 
with one of the most ancient and honor- 
able forms of the graphic arts, that of 
engraving. Its use in this connection 
is chiefly for illustration, and the marked 
recent development of artistic illustration 
in this country has been chiefly accom- 
plished in the magazine. Photography 
has got mixed up with engraving, and 
consequently with illustration in all sorts 
of ways. At the outset it was simply 
employed to transfer and reduce the 
original drawings on to the block for the 
wood-engraver, thus obviating the neces- 
sity of making the drawings on the wood, 
and giving the artist an opportunity to 
make a much larger drawing, as well as to 
use oil colors, water colors, pen and ink, 
pencil, crayon, or any medium desired, 
provided it were black and white. Old 
prints, paintings, etc., could be _ beauti- 
fully reproduced in this way. The 
draughtsmen promptly gave their ap- 
proval to the process, because it took no 
liberties with their originals. They had 
always found it difficult to make the small 
pencil drawings on the wood, and photo- 
graphy permitted them to make their de- 
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signs as huge as they pleased. When 
mechanical engraving was invented, and 
photography began to usurp the functions 
of the engraver, the artists who drew the 
originals were still better pleased. ‘The 
faithful camera not only “ followed copy ” 
with servile and literal accuracy, but it 
also reproduced the very brush-marks, 
mannerisms, “ handling ”’ of the delighted 
but misguided artist. ‘This was interest- 
ing, but it is an error to suppose that a 
style of engraving which brings to light 
the “handling” of the picture is an im- 
provement. We do not wisn to see the 
means by which a work of art is pro- 
duced, any more than we wish to know 
the name of the manufacturer of the 
brushes with which Millet painted his 
“ Angelus.” The heliotype and_ the 
many other results of the gelatine process 
now followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion. Presently the artists began to 
photograph their figures, animals, build- 
ings, landscapes, etc., to save the trouble 
of drawing them. The excuse for this 
lazy proceeding was the sophistical plea 


provided by Mr. Muybridge’s experi- 
ments in instantaneous photography ; 


that is, in plain Engiish, we should repre- 
sent objects in motion, not as they ap- 
pear to us, but as they actually are, at a 
given instant. ‘The results of this nonsense 
have been distortion, burlesque, and ugli- 
ness, as might have been expected. Of 
late photography has begun to dispense 
with the services of the draughtsman 
altogether in the making of illustrations, 
the electrotype plates being made directly 
from photographs taken from nature. In 
landscape work, the readers of this maga- 
zine have seen some excellent specimens 
of this class of pictures. So, gradually, 
the camera has taken upon itself a more 
and more important function, now en- 
croaching in one direction, now in 
another; until, at last, the ambitious 
photographers said to themselves, Why 
should not we undertake to produce 
photographic illustrations of some of the 
literary classics of the day? 

The idea was voted good. It was 
taken up by the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of America, and the song of “ Hia- 
watha’’ by Longfellow was selected for 
the first subject. The prize which was 


grapher 


offered for the best illustrations was 
taken in 1888, by James Landy of Cin- 
cinnati. The following year the poem 
of ** Evangeline,” also by Longfellow, was 
announced as the subject, and the prize 
was awarded to J. E. and A. J. Rosch of 
St. Louis, whose series of three illustra 
tions is reproduced to accompany this 
paper. In 1890, when Tennyson’s fami- 
liar and touching “‘ Enoch Arden ”’ formed 
the theme for illustration, the prize was 
carried off by George H. Hastings of 
Boston, whose trio of compositions is also 
presented herewith. ‘The three competi- 
tions naturally elicited a great deal of in- 
terest among photographers, and many 
interesting pictures were entered. The 
judges in 1890 were expressly instructed 
to consider, in determining the relative 
merits of the photographs submitted to 
them, their historic accuracy, their orig- 
inality, their composition, their lighting, 
and their *‘ technique,” — that lovely 
word !— but nothing was said about taste 
or imagination, that sort of thing being 
taken for granted. The conditions im- 
posed upon competitors were few and 
simple. Membership in the association 
was one of them, and the pictures must 
be not less nor more than a given num- 
ber of inches in dimensions. 

But few amateur photographers com- 
peted, for the difficulties of lighting for 
portrait and figure work are said to be 
such as to exclude this class almost 
entirely. Not many even of the pro- 
fessional photographers’ rooms are prop- 
erly lighted. When a group of figures 
is in question, the ordinary difficulties of 
lighting are multiplied. A lady who was 
one of the unsuccessful competitors for 
the “Enoch Arden” prize last year has 
related in Zhe American Amateur Photo- 
her experience in preparing 
plates for the contest, and this account is 
calculated to give a vivid idea of the 
labor and trials incident to such an 
undertaking. 

It is easy to guess what is the feeling 
of professional photographers towards 
amateur photographers. Nothing is more 
natural than the contempt and aversion 
entertained by professionals 1n any special 
line of work for the presumption of 
amateurs. Nevertheless, as an outsider, 
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and with all the impartiality of ignorance, 
I may venture the suggestion that some- 
thing may be learned from the amateurs. 
Their photographs are not always perfect, 
and they make many blunders; but in 
their plates (however deplorably over-ex- 
posed or under-exposed) we often per- 
ceive a certain quality, not easily defined, 
—a distinction, a style, an unconven- 
tional suggestion of beauty, — which, as 
candid professionals are bound to admit, 
is not always to be had at six dollars the 
dozen. But this is a rather delicate topic, 
and the conclusion to which we are 
coming, — that the unacknowledged 
rivalry of the amateur may be quietly 
operating as an incentive to intelligent 
effort for improvement all along the line, 
— may as well, in deference to professional 
susceptibility, be put in the form of a 
question, — Is it not so? 

‘An attempt to create works of art of 
a really high order, involving some inven- 
tion, some literary and imaginative char- 
acter, some poetical and historical appos- 
iteness, raises the question whether 
photography by its very nature be not 
hostile to the best pictorial expression 
of ideal motives? 

Undoubtedly the greatest obstacle in 
the way of those who would elevate pho- 
tography to the rank of a fine art is its 
realism. 

“Realism,” says Marcus Waterman, 
‘fortunately does not exist, the realists 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” What 
he means is that art cannot match nature, 
nor does he consider it desirable that it 
should do so. In this sense, realism does 
not exist, yet there is a quality in many 
works for which we have no better name. 
This quality, call it realism or what you 
will, is one of the most conspicuous char- 
acteristics of the photograph. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. 
Realism is not synonymous with truth. 
It is the letter that killeth. A literal imi- 


tation of nature may be of scientific 
value, but it has nothing to do with 
art. 


It may be said that a work of art ought 
simply to tell the truth. Yes, but why 
not look at the thing represented then, 
and do away with pictures? There are 
different ways of telling the truth. Many 


honest fellows are dreadfully tiresome. 
But when Rembrandt speaks, do we not 
bow our heads in silence? Ah, that is 
the note of eloquence ! 

The trouble, then, with photography is 
that the photographer cannot freely in- 
fuse in his work, his own identity and 
feelings. In every form of pictorial art, 
the artist is more or less hampered by the 
mechanical part of his work. He wishes 
to express what he feels, but his materials, 
his implements are rebellious, and impair 
his utterance. At every stage in the 
complicated process of making a photo- 
graph, skill, experience, and judgment 
are required ; there is not much time to 
think of anything but the workmanship ; 
the subject is thoroughly master of the 
situation ; iron conventionalities limit the 
range and crush the experimental spirit 
of the operator. 

How shall the photographer emanci- 
pate himself so as to be able to give free 
expression to his taste, his fancy, and his 
sentiment ? 

Certainly not by continuing to take the 
portraits of the people who come to sit 
with their best clothes on, and to vacantly 
smile into his machine. 

From every point of view, therefore, 
the substantial encouragement held forth 
by the Photographers’ Association of 
America to its members, by annual offers 
of valuable awards for the best work in 
illustration, must be regarded, not only 
as an interesting novelty, but as a signifi- 
cant indication of a commendable desire 
for artistic progress, and an earnest en- 
deavor to lift the photographers out of 
the ruts of commonplace and mechanical 
work. ‘That the need of such progress 
is realized is a hopeful sign. It shows 
that the association recognizes the neces- 
sity of stimulating those esthetic and 
intellectual phases of its members’ calling 
which must be brought out and devel- 
oped by all possible means in order to 
lift photography to a higher level. 

The pathetic tale of Acadie offered a 
veritable embarrassment of riches to the 
illustrators of 1889. ‘The poem itself is a 
constant succession of pictures, from that 
low-toned twilight landscape of the tran- 
quil hamlet of Grand-Pré in the midst of 
its farms, with the thatched roofs, dormer 
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windows, and projecting gables of its 
Norman cottages, and the “columns of 
pale blue smoke” which Longfellow was 
fond of bringing into his compositions as 
a sort of ornamental emblem of domestic 
comfort and felicity, —a tableau quite in 
the manner of Jules Breton, — down to 
the umbrageous lagoons and bayous of 
Louisiana, where the exiles rowed their 
boat under branches of cypress and cedar 
through the “dark colonnades and cor- 
ridors leafy’ of the tropical forests ; from 
that snug Acadian interior of Farmer 
Bellefontaine, where he sits singing in his 
arm-chair before the fire, while his daugh- 
ter spins flax by his side, down to the 
melancholy scene in the Philadelphia 
almshouse, where the heroine, as a sister 
of mercy, moving among the dead and 
dying, at last, after so many weary years 
of search, finds her long-lost lover on his 
death-bed. In fact, the poem is too 
obviously pictorial to leave much room 
for the invention of the illustrator. In 
studying the picturesque capabilities of 
the subject, therefore, the brothers Rosch 
had but to select the most interesting and 
complete descriptive passages, and they 
had plain sailing before them. 

They began by depicting Evangeline 


as she came from church on Sunday 
morning. ‘They prepared a painted back- 


ground representing the street of Grand- 
Pré. All the outlines are so well filled in, 
that it might be said of this village street 
of Longfellow’s as it was of Méryon’s 
etching of a bridge, that it could be con- 
structed according to his plans and speci- 
fications almost as well as if he had been 
an architect. ‘The model was then cos- 
tumed a la Evangeline, — another detail 
of the mise-en-scéne respecting which the 
poet left no room for doubt as to his 
intentions, for does he not expressly stip- 
ulate the whole scheme of dress: item, 
one Norman cap; item, one blue kirtle ; 
item, one chaplet of beads; item, one 
missal; item, one pair of antique ear- 


rings. What more practical “ wardrobe 
list’? —-to borrow a phrase from the 
theatre—could be desired? But the 


heroine herself was not so easily repre- 
sented. There are, heaven be praised, 
plenty of fair maidens aged seventeen, 
and a reasonable proportion of them 
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possess eyes as black as wild blackber- 
ries, and breaths, too, doubtless, as sweet 
“as the breath of kine that feed in the 
meadow.” But a mere pretty girl of the 
everyday sort would hardly do to figure 
as Evangeline. Now, the model who 
posed for the Rosch brothers was a tall 
and well-formed young woman, of the 
brunette type, with a face of singular 
expressiveness and mobility, — denoting 
intelligence and sensibility ; and when it 
is considered how rare these characteris- 
tics are, it will be seen how fortunate and 
wise were these artists in their model. 
The first illustration depicts her as the 
poet describes her in the line : 

“ Homeward serenely she walked with 

benediction upon her.” 


God’s 


The lines of expression in the counte- 
nance bear out this idea of serenity and 
religious exaltation, and the conception 
is thus realized with a degree of success 
which is worthy of great praise. The 
size of the original photograph is 1714 x 
21% inches. ‘The painted background 
has an artificial look suggestive of stage 
scenery, which is at variance with the 
naturalism of the figure. ‘This incongru- 
ity might have been somewhat mitigated 
by a more vigorous contrast of lights and 
darks in the background, or by making 
the light on the figure of Evangeline 
more subdued, to harmonize more closely 
with the quiet gray values of the land- 
scape. 

The second illustration refers to that 
part of the poem in which Evangeline, 
after her arrival at the home of Basil, the 
blacksmith, in Louisiana, steals out into 
the garden, in the evening, and passion- 
ately apostrophizes her absent lover. 
This is perhaps as beautiful as any passage 
in the poem. ‘The description of the 
moonlight night and its influence upon 
the maiden’s mood is in Longfellow’s 
loftiest and most inspired vein: 

Beautiful was the night. 
of the forest, 

Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. 
On the river 

Fell here and there through the branches a trem- 
ulous gleam of the moonlight, 

Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened 
and devious spirit. 

Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers 
of the garden 


Behind the black wall 
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Poured out their souls in odors, that were their 
prayers and confessions 

Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent 
Carthusian. 

Fuller of fragrance than they, and as heavy with 
shadows and night-dews, 

Hung the heart of the maiden. 
the magical moonlight 

Seemed to inundate her soul 
longings, 
* * * * * * * 


The calm and 


with indefinable 


And the soul of the maiden, between the stars 
and the fire-flies, 
Wandered alone, and she cried, ‘O Gabriel! O 
my belovéd ! 
Art thou so near unto me, and yet I cannot be- 
hold thee ? 
Art thou so near unto me, and yet thy voice does 
not reach me? 
Ah! how often thy feet have trod this path to the 
prairie ! 
Ah! how often thine eyes have looked on the 
woodlands around me! 
how often beneath this oak, returning from 
labor, 
Thou hast lain down to rest, and to dream of me 
in thy slumbers! 
When shall these eyes behold, these arms be 
folded about thee?’ ” 


Ah! 


Most sympathetically is this touching 
outcry of yearning and tenderness em- 
bodied in the illustration. There is 
something fine and noble in the expres- 
sion of the upturned eyes, of the sensitive 
mouth, of the clasped hands. The whole 
figuré is alive with emotion and meaning. 
It is like a statue of patient and humble 
appeal. The dark and vaguely made out 
forms of trees, flowers, cottage and noc- 
turnal sky supply a suggestive and dra- 
matic contrast to the cool moonlight 
which envelops the pallid figure of the 
maid. ‘The gracefulness, the reserve, and 
good taste manifested in this simple com- 
position are highly commendable. As 
an interpretation of the lines quoted, — 
their spirit and purport — it is a decided 
success. 

In the third illustration to Evangeline, 
the Messrs. Rosch essay a still higher 
flight. The climax of the narrative, which 
occurs towards its close, when Evangeline 
finds Gabriel dying in the almshouse, is 
an episode of unrelieved tragedy. The 
picture represents the heroine at the 
moment of her heartrending discovery ; 
she has just entered the chamber of sick- 
ness, clothed in the sombre garb of a Sister 
of Charity, and bringing in her hand a nose- 
gay of garden flowers for her patients : 


Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of 
wonder, 

Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, while 
a shudder 

Ran through her frame, and, forgotten, the flow- 
erets dropped from her fingers, 

And from her eyes and cheeks the light and bloom 
of the morning. 

Then there escaped from her lips a cry of such 
terrible anguish, 

That the dying heard it, and started up from their 
pillows. 

A glance shows that the picture is 
strongly dramatic in the best sense of the 
term. In pose, gesture, movement, and 
expression, the figure of Evangeline is 
very near to being what we would im- 
agine it at sucha supreme moment of 
sorrow. ‘The effect of light and shade 
supplements and intensifies the impression 
caused by the figure. The composition 
is quite original and striking. The artists 
—for such they may be called — who 
made the Evangeline illustrations were, I 
repeat, uncommonly fortunate in their 
choice of a model. ‘To her they are 
largely indebted for their success. 

The poem to be illustrated, last year, 
Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden,” is a story 
well beloved of the people, understood 
and appreciated by all. It has been 
illustrated by many artists, among others 
Edmund H. Garrett. ‘The prize-winner, 
Mr. Hastings, selected as the subject of 
his first photograph one of the boyish 
quarrels of Enoch and Philip Ray de- 
scribed in the opening of the narrative : 

“ A narrow cave ran in beneath the cliff: 
In this the children play’d at keeping house. 
Enoch was host one day, Philip the next, 
While Annie still was mistress; but at times 
Enoch would hold possession for a week : 
‘This is my house and this my little wife.’ 
‘ Mine too,’ said Philip, ‘turn and turn about.’ 
When, if they quarrell’d, Enoch stronger-made 
Was master: then would Philip, his blue eyes 
All flooded with the helpless wrath of tears, 
Shriek out, ‘I hate you, Enoch,’ and at this 
The little wife would weep for company, 
And pray them not to quarrel for her sake, 
And say she would be little wife to both.” 


In the picture, Enoch, having thrown 
his rival, is holding him down on the 
beach, and Annie, standing by, is shown 
in the act of interceding with her inno- 
cently bigamous proposal of a modus 
zivendi. The ocean is visible at the 
right, and the cliff at the left, with the 
accessories of fishing nets, cordage, and 
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fragments of wreckage strewed about the 
shore. ‘The types of childhood, particu- 
larly the two boys, might have been 
somewhat more robust, not to say rough, 
in appearance, for they would in that 
case represent more plausibly the young- 
sters of an humble fishing village. ‘The 
best point in the arrangement of the 
group is that its lines repeat the lines of 
the landscape. But the characters, be- 
sides being too pretty and gentle, are 
only too palpably posing. ‘There is no 
real fight in the boys; no real mediation 
in the girl. 

The second illustration in Mr. Hast- 
ing’s series is much better than the first. 
It represents Annie, after the loss of her 
third child, mourning over the empty 
cradle : 

* * « But Annie, seated with her grief, 
Fresh from the burial of her little one, 

Cared not to look on any human face, 

But turned her own toward the wall and wept.” 


This is a genuine picture. ‘The interior 
is rude and lowly. ‘The heavy hewn tim- 
bers, dark with age; the bare plastered 
wall, broken in places; the scanty, but 
solid and antique furniture; the quaint 
chimney-piece — everything is appropri- 
ate, in keeping. In this room the be- 
reaved mother sits, and bowing her head 
over the cradle, she gives herself up to 
her sorrow in solitude. ‘The composition 
looks like a reproduction of a good 
painting. 

After Enoch’s return, it will be re- 
membered that he learns of his wife’s 
unintentional fulfilment of her early 
promise to be a wife to both, from the 
“good and garrulous”’ innkeeper, Miriam 
Lane ; thereupon, he goes forth, yearning 
to see her face again, and to know that 
she is happy: 

* * * So the thought 
Haunted and harass’d him, and drove him forth, 
At evening when the dull November day 
Was growing duller twilight, to the hill. 
There he sat down gazing on all below: 
There did a thousand memories roll upon him, 
Unspeakable for sadness.” 


The mood thus described is well real- 
ized in the photograph. Reclining there 
on the ground, staring dismally at the 
fading landscape without seeing it, 
plunged in a sort of stupor of despair, 


trying vainly to grasp the whole purport 
of his hopeless fate, the miserable old 
man is a truly pathetic spectacle. The 
light is subdued; night is falling. ‘The 
world has no more brightness in it for 
Enoch Arden; this thought overwhelms 
him. Yet the brave spirit will accept his 
doom as a man should ; whatever befalls, 
he will play well his part to the end. 
This is the Enoch Arden who is a grand 
type of generosity, of self-sacrifice, and it 
seems to me that he is worthily illustrated 
in the person of this virile and melan- 
choly old mariner. 

An amusingly trivial criticism of this 
picture was printed in one of the photo- 
graphers’ periodicals. ‘The accusation 
was brought against Mr. Hastings, that 
his Enoch Arden, after all those long 
years of exile on an island, appeared here 
with his face shaven! ‘The point was 
not well taken, since Enoch Arden, dur- 
ing his homeward voyage must have had 
ample time to dispose of his beard. But 
even if it were well taken, it would re- 
main a curious example of that common- 
place criticism, which, Hazlitt says, thinks 
by proxy, talks by rote, and “tells you 
what is not worth knowing.” 

There are faults enough, certainly in 
the photographic illustrations which have 
been reviewed,— it would bea wonder if 
there were none,— but if they are, as I 
have attempted to show, more often 
faults of judgment than of taste, we are 
justified in concluding that the competi- 
tions of the last two years were worth 
while and have yielded welcome and en- 
couraging results. Future trials of the 
same nature will be looked for with inter- 
est. It is natural to suppose that experi- 
ence will do much towards enabling the 
photographers to steer clear of the shoals 
on which it was to be expected they 
might come to grief in their first voyages 
over strange waters. _ Illustrating poems 
is, after all, no boys’ play. In the at- 
tempt many useful things may be learned 
which in the ordinary routine of a photo- 
grapher’s work might never be brought 
to his attention; and that the general 
standard of excellence in photographic 
work is likely to be elevated by such 
special tests is an additional argument in 
favor of continuing them. 











IN AN OLD ATTIC. 


By John Stuart Barrows. 


good old Puritan 
fathers believed in 
a “heaven above” 
whither all good souls 
go after the wear and 
tear of this world’s 
life; and it is not a 
matter of wonder, perhaps, that the at- 
tics of the old mansions became the 
heaven of those articles which had done 
their work in the house below. Here 
were gathered, like the souls of the blest, 
those articles whose material strength 
and intrinsic worth had enabled them to 
outlive their less carefully made or less 
valuable companions; and here, too, in 
this attic heaven, are gathered into close 
proximity articles whose circles of use in 
the household world never have come into 
conjunction ; things that, like the contents 
of the Irish bachelor’s cupboard, “ never 
were neighbors before’ stand here side by 
side. Stove jostles book, and, book sup- 
ports trunk, and trunk contains a motley 
gathering of uniform coats, antique laces, 
old slippers, and the rest. Confusion 
worse confounded seems to reign; but 
still the careful housewife tells you she 
“can go straight to anything, and lay 
her hand on it in the darkest night.” 

The attic we are about to enter is 
not like some attics we have seen. It 
is the pure type. Where the family 
changes, the attic loses its stately line- 
age and becomes the preying ground 












of all vandals ; but this one has known 
but one family and has now almost 
rounded out its century of undisturbed 
quiet. 

The way to this heaven is through the 
dark valley and shadows of a steep flight 
of narrow stairs; the words of the old 
negro song, — “ Jordan am a hard road to 


trabbel,’’ — seem veritably to apply. At 
thettop a sharp welcome awaits the care- 
less person, in the form of a sudden 
thump on the head through unexpected 
contact with the low roof above. 

But our eyes become slowly accustomed 
to the gloom. ‘The small windows di- 
rectly opposite the huge chimney give 
but a dim religious light, such as pervades 
the cloistered aisles of great cathedrals 
where rest the remains of the departed 
great. The floor and roof of wide, rough 
boards, stained by age and leaks, have 
assumed a rich brown color, the whole 
tone of the place being warm. ‘The 
peculiar odor from the sunburned roof 
and the heated contents of the attic 
itself give a soporific feeling, and the bed 
near by —though shorn of its trappings 
—- invites slumber. 

There is but littlke more than room 
enough for a tall person to stand erect 
under the ridge-pole, and the fact that 
the roof meets the floor at the eaves of 
the house shows that one must stoop to 
conquer, if the explorations are to be 
thorough. 













On either side rise the pillars of Her- 
cules —the two great chimneys, — their 
tops beyond sight, “threatening toward 
heaven.” ‘The bricks are laid in clay 
instead of a mortar of lime and sand, 
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and where the rain has beaten and fol- 
lowed down the sides, little rivulets of 
clay have been left, marking the course 
of the water. Inside the chimney can 
be heard the low twitter of the chimney- 
swallows, who find ample room for their 
little homes in the long black shaft. 

‘The few large rafters are noticeable, as 
the roof is chiefly supported by cross 
timbers instead, and the boards are laid 
“‘up and down,’’—a deceptive practice, 
for when a leak is discovered it may per- 
haps be many feet above the place where 
it shows itself. 

But draw near and examine the con- 
tents of this end of the old attic. Speak 
reverently, for who knows what great 
thoughts may have been in the heads 
yon tall black hats once covered. Here 
is one with the 
name and place 
of business of the 
London maker ; 
surely the wearer 
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was one who recognized the uses of style. 
This one has the initials J. S. B., and we 
are told of the courtly “Old Squire” 
who once wore it. In that elder day, a 
“ squire’ was the autocrat of the village 
— and this was his regal crown. 

Beside this honored coronet hangs one 
of more fashionable cast; its dove color 
shows that it was meant to create for the 
wearer a favorable impression on the 
gentler sex,—the magic word “ Paris” 
on the inside confirms the belief. And 
here is an old “sou’wester,” a veritable 
tarpaulin, a pent-roof, warm, but light. 
Cousin german to these hats are the 
contents of the gay band-boxes piled four 
deep on the chest below the window. In 
the first one is a most beautiful piece of 
headgear. Yes, beautiful still, for the 
figured silk with which it is covered has 
assumed the soft tone of straw color like 
the sheen of a moonbeam. ‘This high- 
crowned, wide-brimmed bonnet whispers 
tales of a “ you and I for good and aye.” 
We can imagine the sweet, quiet face 
shaded by a blush and crowned by soft 
brown hair smoothly combed down either 
side — no frizzes or crimps, simple beauty 
unadorned. Put it back into the box and 
say, “ faithful in a few things.” 





























What is in this dark 
corner? Like Putnam 
after the wolf, we crawl 
in, and as a result of 
our search produce a 
noble chapeau with a 
fierce red and_ black 
plume; one of those 
high half-moon shaped 
military hats, the cor- 
ners of which reached 
almost to the wearer’s 
shoulders. We can al- 
most imagine the pres- 
ence of Bob Acres, the 
hat looks so fierce. The 
leather cockade on the 
front has a spirited de- 
sign of a piece of ar- 
tillery with flags, ete. 
And this sword, with 
its red belt and black 
leather scabbard, — 
what visions of Bunker 
Hill and Stony Point 
came before us! And 
see, there is the crown 
and “G. R.” Some 
homespun knight 
wielded this trenchant blade, but now 








“ His bones are dust, 
His good sword, rust, 
His soul is with the saints, we trust.” 


But why this merriment? What have 
you found that, while I am thinking in 
heroic verses and talking in patriotic 
reverence, moves you to indulgence in 
such unseemly levity? Well, you cannot 
be blamed. Oh, woman, — nothing 
but those wire skeletons — 
hoops! Indeed, if every house 
has its skeleton, this house is 
haunted. 

But come away from these 
things, and imagine Priscilla 
“Seated beside her wheel * * * 

* * * feeding the ravenous spindle.” 

Whirr — could you pitch the 
tune of the Hundredth Psalm by 
that? This little wheel brings up 
more reminiscences than anything yet 
joined — every part complete — and how 
easily it runs! Sit down and try it. I 
will be your John Alden, and I am ali 
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ready for your question. Oh, you have 
spoiled it all; Priscilla didn’t say that! 

I have half a mind with my sword to 
make you like one of those headless 
ghosts hanging yonder — those bodies of 
Bluebeard’s wives. ‘This one is a real 
milkmaid’s cloak. How brilliant the 
plaid, once, but how soft the coiors now ! 
And here is the other sex, a long, stern, 
black cloak! Old Barebones, how came 
you here? Another relic of Plymouth 
Rock fathers, perhaps! And next the 
representative of another century, a long- 
tailed coat, with brass buttons! ‘Those 
narrow sleeves must have made the wear- 
er’s hand and arm appear like a leg of 
mutton. See how the inside is quilted 
in six-pointed stars. Old Dartmouth, 
this, you say ?—a graduating coat, then! 
Well, he was a precocious young man, 
youngest in the class of one hundred, 
graduated from college and medical 
school, and then waited to be of age in 
order to receive his degree. 

What can those old chests contain? 
I shiver to think of the grim horrors that 
may be revealed, such as the tragedy of 
the “ Mistletoe Bough” tells of. No spring 










lock, and—nothing but bundles. But 
shade of Franklin, what is that? A 
pumpkin hood! How light! It must 
be stuffed with down. And is_ that 
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another? Oh, a “calash,’’ to protect 
without crushing the puffs and ruffles 
of the hair and cap! 

Here are pointed-toed slippers of brown 
silk with a rosette ; and a damask dress, 
—a whole wardrobe for any stately dame ! 

Wander with me in this wilderness of 
chairs. Here are two armchairs with 
slanting backs, long legs and 
slender rounds. Set side by 
side, they look like two prim _ 
ancient maidens. ‘This one sy 
is almost big enough for two. 
You say you call it ‘ Father 
Abraham?’ Well, one could 
rest in his bosom very com- 
fortably. The other chairs 
belong to a later day, when 
people’s backs had a curve 
in them. 


Those quilts over that 
beam tell of snug beds on 
cold winter nights. The 


patchwork is pretty, is it 
not? ‘* Hit and miss,” 
‘lop cabin,” and ee 
plain block squares; “© ff 
here one the blues of 

which are of just the same shade as is 
found on old china, and the pattern is in 
white ; the designs they used then are 
much prettier than those of to-day. 

Here are two little chairs, which evi- 
dently belonged to “the small-sized 
bears,’’ — one blue, a rocker, the other a 
little substantial black chair. One is safe 
in saying the original occupants will 
never sit in these chairs again. ‘The pa- 
tient mother has told us of the little 
golden-haired girl who used to sit in the 
blue rocker, but who is now ‘on the 
other side,” and the lines now in her face 
tell, more than words can, of the little 
one who is waiting for her beyond. No 
money could ever buy this little chair. 
The ‘little black one represents a genera- 
tion before the blue chair, though as they 
stand there side by side they would seem 
to have been the property of brother and 
sister. 

Well might Sancho Panza say, “ God 


bless the man who first invented sleep,”’ if 


he could have laid his weary body on this 
X bedstead, the mattress of which is a 
canvas, fastened to each side. Evidently 
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this bed is the prototype of the cots of 
to-day, for this could easily be shut up 
and stood against the wall out of the way. 
Just across the passage formed by the two 
stands its more pretentious brother, a 
canopied bedstead, and its elaborate posts 
and brass trimmings tell of a more regal 
mansion than the one for which this X 
















bed was destined. ‘The canopy, doubt- 
less of what was called “ copper plate,” 
was spread over these arches, and draped 
and gathered at the posts, with perhaps 
here and there a rosette; doesn’t it re- 
mind you of the pictures in the * Rollo” 
books, with which Jacob Abbott delighted 
the children of other years! ‘These beds 
—to moralize ——are very like some peo- 
ple: one, of good sense and no preten- 
sions, can accommodate himself to any 
circumstances; the other —aw/ Cesar, 
aut nullus, only one place to occupy. 
These valises on the old table are in- 
teresting. ‘The leather one — round as a 
log, with wooden ends, where the handles 
are, and opening along the side, — it 
must have been a queer one to pack! 
And here is a long one with elaborately 
striped sides, opening at one end like a 
United States mail pouch, and locking too 
with a padlock. Evidently, it was neces- 
sary, in filling this, to put nothing of im- 
mediate use at the bottom, as everything 
would have had to be taken out, in order 
to get at it. In quite good company is 
this tall hat-box, shaped like the hat to 
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be contained in it, even to the rim, but 
that manner we have now. 

Away back, half hidden under the low 
roof, is some crockery, a motiey collec- 
tion of all sorts of dishes, waiting to be 
mended, relics of collisions between the 
floor and the various articles of 
strength. On a beam above are re- 
minders of almost similar collisions — 
skates ; all classes are represented, from 
those with turned-up points and with the 
heel end under the hollow of the foot, 
fastened on by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of strings and straps, to the most 
modern kind of clamp. Some of them 
are ladies’ skates; those strap and 
buckle kinds made for gallant escorts 
to show their devotion by, in perform- 
ing the duty of putting them on. 

But what an armory have we now got 
! Here are swords, spears, and 


lesser 


into ! 
shields, evidently the property of ama- 
teur theatricals or some costume party ; 
and here are tuneless harps, and a tall 
sham clock, —all of which have figured 
on the stage in many different combi- 
nations. 
This miniature navy 
attracts my attention, — 
the work of some boy’s 
busy fingers. What a 
fleet — everything, from 
the ironclad ram and 
monitor, to the superb 
ship of the line, all fully 
rigged, armed, and man- 
ned ! Doubtless they 
have been engaged in 
severe conflicts, though 
they show no 
marks ; now they 
are at rest, “in 
ordinary.” 
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Do you not smell something good ? 
No? But I do; else is it a ghostly smell 
of dainties of the misty past. ‘There is 
reason to recognize such ghostly odors, — 
for see this tin kitchen. Its hollow cave 
seems ample to contain a large fowl or 
joint of meat. There is the spit with its 
crank handle,— what a weapon in the 
hands of an angry woman! | 
away in 


am far 


good “old colony times,’ — 
Thanksgiving to-day, a roaring fire with 
lots of glowing coals ; 


in the tin kitchen 

is a large turkey slowly receiving a 
delicate brown as it is turned on the 
spit before the fire. It must have 
been hot work, and the spit turner 
must have felt, like the Indian 
was pounding his own thumb: ‘ Heap 
glad when done.” ‘This baker, too 
—what visions of golden Johnny cake, 
and delicately browned biscuit such 
jas our grandmothers mace ! 

Really they 47d in those days, even 
if they did not have the modern ad- 
vantages. These primitive utensils 
helped to develop that splendid race 
of Yankees, now to be found in the 
pure type only ina few old towns. I 
believe the good things that were from 
time to time produced by these uten- 
sils did more toward their develop- 
ment than many of the other things 
of life; for if “the way to a man’s 

heart is through his 

stomach ”’ the grand old 

faith was the result of 

having a healthy body 

for the soul, and the 

credit belongs to the 
good living with 
which our great 
grandmothers knew 
how to cover their 
tables. 

More relics dear 
to the heart of the 
old-time housewife, 
and equally pre- 
cious to the modern 
bric-a-brac_ collec- 
tor, in the pair of 
old andirons; real 
brass care- 
fully encased in 
old woollen socks, 


who 


ones, 
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which we will take off, and then admire 
our distorted countenances in the round 
tops of the andirons. What has our stove 
to give us as an offset to these beauties? 
How they must have shone when the 
“best-room ”’ fireplace was in full blast! 
They were lesser lights there, however ; 
the summer was the time for them to 
attract attention, when the fireplace was 
filled with the fine boughs of asparagus — 
then they were bright lights. But now 
they are retired and relegated to the 
shades of the attic. Peace to their 
ashes ! 


Close at hand are their more ple- 
beian brothers, two black fire dogs, 


with round circle heads and short 
chunky legs; their broad backs were 
doubtless made to bear heavier loads 
of coarser wood than their more 
brilliant neighbors. 

Well, well! There are band-box 
stoves, though they look like spiders 
with their round bodies on those 
spindling legs, a four-inch funnel 
stove just big enough to take in wood 
half a yard long through a door six 
inches square. It was well named 
band-box, for it is but little bigger, 
and being sheet iron is not much 
heavier. 

But what kind of a lantern is this? 
Lantern? ‘That is no lantern, that is 
a foot-warmer, and did good service 
in church long before the sacreligious 
stove was introduced. Do you not 
see the little door? In here is an 
iron dish that would hold live coals, 
and the good wife would fill it before get- 
ting into the sleigh to go to church, and 
this would keep her feet warm while she 
rode; when she got to the church she 
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would step into neighbor Some- 
body’s and replenish the sup- 
ply ; and this practice became 
so constant that the family 
living next door to the meet- 
ing-house used always to have 
a good supply of coals for the 
foot-stoves which they knew 
would be brought to be filled. 
It is also told that the large 
number of these foot-warmers 
in the meeting-house made an 
appreciable difference in the 
temperature of this place. 

This one looks as if the owner’s toes 
grew cold as fast as the coals did, and she 
either drummed her feet or rubbed them 
on the warmer to continue the heat. 

These foot-warmers were considered 
enough for ordinary persons’ comfort, and 
it was almost a sin to bring a stove into a 
meeting-house. ‘The story is told of how 
some good sisters fainted from the exces- 
sive heat of the meeting-house the Sun- 
day after the introduction of the stoves, 
and were obliged to be carried out and 


revived ; the fact that there was no fire 
in the stoves, on account of the lack of 
some joints of funnel, was discovered 
later, but these good sisters had shown 
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their reliable sanctity by the display of 
these fine sensibilities. 

This object has a close connection with 
that eccentric genius, Lord Timothy Dex- 
ter, who by means of a shipload of them 
made a fortune. Look at this article of 
comfort —a warming-pan. It is brass, 
and the cover is brass too, though it has 
assumed a soft brown shade much in 
harmony with the time-stained handle. 
Evidently, the warming-pan belongs to 
the same class as the foot-warmer. It 
was to be filled with live coals, and passed 
briskly up and down between the sheets 
of a cold bed, thereby making it habit- 
able. 

The Lord Timothy Dexter referred 
to, was told if he could send a large 
cargo of warming-pans to the West In- 
dies he would realize largely for them ; 
and taking the advice for good, he col- 
lected enough warming-pans to load a 
vessel, and despatched his valueless cargo 
to some port. But here was a surprise 
for his waggish advisers, which turned 
the laugh on them; for instead of prov- 
ing valueless, they were quickly bought 
at high prices by the sugar planters, who 
used them as ladles to dip the molasses, 
and the perforated covers as skimmers of 
the boiling syrup. Lord Timothy netted 
a handsome sum from his venture. 

Another good story, that the sight of 
the warming-pan calls to mind was in 
the history of an old sea captain, who 
one cold night was about to retire early, 
and his wife was to prepare the bed with 
the warming-pan. She had been told by 
some one who had tried it, that sugar 
sprinkled in the pan on the coals would 
increase the heat, and she was about to 
follow the advice. Unfortunately, she 
either misunderstood the advice or was 
not endowed with what Yankees call 
“sumption,” for instead of sprinkling the 
sugar in the pan, she put it in the bed. 
Then, after briskly warming the sheets, she 
threw the clothes back, saying, “ Piping 
hot, Captain Clipp, jump right in,’ — 
which cheery advice the poor man fol- 
lowed. The sequel can be better im- 
agined than told. 

Now we are in a different world — the 
intellectual part of the attic, so to speak, 
for these piles of papers, magazines, and 


other productions of brain and press are 
witnesses of close contact with the outer 
world on the part of the occupants of the 
house. But, before we wade through them, 
let us examine a few of these objects 
which seem to ask acquaintance. 

This green lawyer’s bag is a relic of 
bygones. Probably this was the one the 
“Old Squire” used to carry. How much 
interesting and convincing evidence these 
threadbare sides have covered! How 
many limbs of the law of to-day could be 
persuaded to carry one of those quaint 
bags? 

This bunch of old walking-sticks must 
have historic memories connected with 
them. They look lamer now than their 
former owners could ever have been. 
Some are cracked and broken, and tied 
up with strings ; this one has been robbed 
of its silver head; some are sturdy old 
crabtrees, and some dainty rattan; one 
poor old fellow looks as if he had fallen 
into the fire, for half his length is black- 
ened. Put them back; they have trav- 
elled much, and their rest is due them 
and should not be disturbed. 

How came those champagne hampers 
here? Even if their contents have 
changed into old garments, they look 
suspicious. Perhaps it’s best not to in- 
quire into their history. 

These old seal-covered trunks with 
their enclosed papers, yellow and worn, 
are enough to keep us busy, — but we must 
pass on; yet see the queer handles and 
the brass nails; those straps we saw 
awhile ago were to hang the trunk by 
under the carryall when the good man 
and wife were on a journey to Concord or 
Hebron. This little calf-leather-covered 
trunk and the “bellows top’ one are 
also quaint; what would a professional 
baggage smasher say were one of these to 
appear to him? 

Here’s a row of “Quakers,” judging 
from their sober colors outside ; and their 
names are very old-fashioned and sugges- 
tive; too bad such good “ Quakers’”’ 
should be hung and their necks so tightly 
choked, but we remember the severe 
treatment once in vogue. See, their 
names are on their breasts: “ Elder- 
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berry,” he’s the leader, of course ; “‘ Penny- 


Royal,” Spearmint,” ‘ Peppermint,” 
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IN AN OLD ATTIC. 


«« Clover Blossom ’’— what a pretty name ! 
“Thoroughwort,” “ Pipsissaway,” “ Cat- 
nip ’’—dear old friend, how well I re- 
member the well curb on the old farm, 
and the fragrant bunches of the catnip 
growing close beside among the rocks, 
just as if it knew that it needed to 
be in the water to do the most good ; 
and do you not recall the happy kit- 
ten that enjoyed so much a roll in the 
catnip? 

Here’s “Tansy,” sacred to cheese, 
“ Hops,” “Sumac,” with bunches of the 
red berries, ‘‘ Horsemint,” and “ Hore- 
hound,’”’ which complete the list. As 
well play Hamlet with Hamlet left out, as 
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to have a country house without its row 
of herb bags. 

This little old desk is very interesting 
in its appearance, and it is packed full of 
papers. Papers!—see them stretching 
away in stacks under the eaves, piled on 
the floor, and filling boxes. Surely, friend, 
we must leave these for another day. 
There are whole nations’ history given in 
most detailed form. Every year adds as 
much value to them as it does dust. 

We pass the papers and are back 
where we started. We have lived back- 
ward a hundred years, and we must re- 
turn to the present. Ghosts of other days, 
we vex thee no more ; reguiescat in pace! 








EXPRESSION. 


By Marion P. Guild. 


LAS for the lover ! 


He sat and pondered 


A song of delight for his lady’s ear ; 
But the shy, sweet words took wing and wandered 
Far from his mind’s dim atmosphere. 


Then he rose in strength from the vain endeavor 
And passed to the clamorous city street ; 

Joy flashed in his smile and his act, wherever 
The world’s need summoned his willing feet. 


And he cried in the spirit’s exaltation, 

‘“‘ Verse may be fettered, but hands are free ! 
Each deed is a word in life’s translation 

Of the song my heart sings, love, to thee !” 











THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 
By William M. Salter. 


HE social problem of to-day has 
t many perplexing phases, but there 

is one that almost fills us with con- 
sternation. What can we say when men 
want work, and yet there is no work for 
them to do? If a man is not able to 
work, the instincts of humanity in us lead 
us to help him; if he wd/ not, he should 
either be made to, or else allowed to 
starve. But if we open our eyes and 
look beyond the surface of things, we are 
led to suspect that there are not a few 
unemployed persons who belong to 
neither of these categories. A_ few 
winters ago a society with which I am 
connected in Chicago advertised for some 
one to watch by a case of malignant 
diphtheria, and in the course of twenty- 
four hours there were one hundred and 
thirty who applied for the employment. 
I heard of a plasterer the other day, who, 
having secured a considerable job, had to 
refuse the applications of two hundred 
and thirty men for work — they having 
applied after his full quota of men was 
engaged. A careful study was recently 
made of some twenty-eight thousand 
cases of various charity organization socie- 
ties, and it was found that from forty to 
fifty per cent of the applicants needed 
“work rather than relief.” The Massa- 
chusetts Labor Bureau reported in 1887 
that about a third of those engaged in 
remunerative labor in that state were un- 
employed at their principal occupation, 
for about one-third of the working time. 
In the same year the results of an im- 
portant investigation into the condition 
of the East London poor by Charles Booth 
were made known. Out of one thousand 
six hundred families of the lowest grade, 
four per cent were loafers, fourteen per 
cent were in the condition they were in 
because of drinking habits, twenty-seven 
per cent because of illness or large family, 
and fifty-five per cent because of irregular 
work and small pay.! 


1 Moreover, above this class called “‘ the very poor,” were 

the “‘ poor” who earned eighteen shillings to twenty-one 

—_— a week regularly; and Mr. Booth strongly in- 
that “ 


sisted the poverty of the poor is mainly the result of 


Another Englishman, Herbert V. Mills 
(whose book “Poverty and the State,” 
every one who is interested in the question 
I am discussing should read), even asserts 
that there is “only honest work in Eng- 
land to occupy, at the utmost, two-thirds 
of the population.” A few years ago, a 
great crowd gathered before the residence 
of Mr. Chamberlain, in Birmingham, and 
explained to him that they wanted no 
more charity, but work, of any kind. A 
Liverpool paper gave an account of the 
meeting of half-starved men ina cellar, 
at which a speaker said, “‘ What we want 
is work, not work’us bounty, though the 
parish has been busy enough among us 
lately, God knows! What we want is 
honest work.” Could any cry of children 
be more pathetic ‘than this demand of 
full-grown men? And yet the same thing 
is heard here and there in our own 
country. The conditions are the same in 
kind, though they haye not fully devel- 
oped themselves. The numbers of those 
who have little or no employment are in- 
creasing from year to year; and over 
against the several millions in Great 
Britain we are said to have already a 
million here, taking the country all to- 
gether. 

But how can it be? we ask. Is not 
every pair of hands able to add a certain 
amount to the wealth of the world, to 
produce at least enough to get in ex- 
change what is necessary to keep one 
alive? It would seem rational to sup- 
pose so, but how is it, then, that an able- 
bodied person of good habits can go 
about seeking for work and not finding it? 
The immediate answer is, of course, that 
no one wants to employ him. But why 
the refusal to employ? The answer often 
comes from the employer or business 
house, “ We already have more labor than 


we can profitably use.” Notice for a 
moment what is implied in such an 
answer. “ Profitably use!’’ The condi- 


the competition of the very r.” In other words, it is 
the unemployed (or the irre A oe employed) who prevent 
those whose work is steady from attaining anything like a 
worthy human existence. 
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tion, then, of employing a man is that his 
labor shall turn to the employer’s profit, 
this being assumed as the general motive 
underlying business. In other words, if 
a man is hired it is assumed that his labor 
is sufficient, not only to support himself, 
but to help in the support (i. e. to add 
something to the purse) of the one who 
hires him. It is even deemed irrational 
to employ labor unless something can be 
made out of it over and above the wages 
that are paid to it —and it is irrational if 
gain or profit is the only motive of busi- 
ness. Sometimes kind-hearted employers 
may keep men in service, who are barely 
worth their wages or salaries, but this is 
regarded as kind-heartedness or charity, 
not as business proper. In short, the 
labor that is employed in the ordinary 
channels of industry has a surplus value ; 
it creates more than is necessary to sus- 
tain itself—and the “more” helps to 
make the profits of those who employ it ; 
it is to get this “more” that employers 
(so faras they act from business motives) 
hire labor; and when it ceases to have 
this surplus value, they do not hire it. 

But if this is so, the question of the 
unemployed presents a new face. Many, 
of course, of the actually unemployed, 
are lazy or vicious; but even if a man is 
honest and industrious and able to earn 
his bread, it by no means follows that he 
will find employment. He may find it 
only if his labor will produce a profit for 
some one else; if his labor is sufficient 
simply to put clothes on his back and 
food in his stomach, and provide shelter 
for himself against wind and weather 
(and by himself I mean his family too), 
he may not find employment. ‘The only 
alternatives are in case he can employ 
himself, or can go back to the original 
reservoir of all force and earn his living 
directly from the land. 

But self-employment in competition 
with the large organized industries of 
the present time is almost impossible. 
Now and then a little tailor or a little 
shoemaker may make his way; but how 
can one without capital or credit go into 
the manufacture of lard, or pork, or cloth, 
or lumber, or furniture, or tin, or steel 
rails? To say to most working - men 
(whether employed or unemployed) 
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“Employ yourselves ”’ is, in the condition 
of to-day, naivése itself. 

Nor is getting one’s living from the 
land so easy a matter. First, there is the 
difficulty for the poor man of getting 
to the land. Secondly, the land of the 
country is fast passing into private hands, 
so that save in rare instances one must 
pay rent for the privilege of getting one’s 
living from it. What does rent mean? 
It means that the worker shall be able to 
produce a surplus over and above what 
is necessary for the subsistence of his 
family, this surplus going into the owner’s 
pocket. Doubtless, even when the land 
of the country has become entirely private 
property, it can be had on these terms. 
Owners who do not wish to work them- 
selves will probably always be glad to let 
some one else apply labor to this land, 
provided they receive a part of the prod- 
uct. But suppose those anxious to get 
their living from the land are able only 
to get their living, that after housing, 
clothing and feeding their families, there 
is no surplus left to hand over as rent, 
how is it to be expected that even this 
means of providing for themselves will 
be left? Will they be allowed to remain, 
simply because they need the land to get 
their living from? The land of England 
is not let on these principles; it is not 
likely that the land of America will be. 
If landowners, who do not wish to labor 
themselves, cannot make money off their 
land in one way, they are likely to try 
another; if not by renting it, then by 
turning it into pasturage and letting sheep 
and cattle grow on. it, —for sheep and 
cattle will bring a price in the market, 
they are good for food, and farmers’ fam- 
ilies are not just suited to this purpose. 
And in saying this, I have not taken ac- 
count of the fact, that as in manufactu- 
ring industry, so in agriculture, large accu- 
mulations of capital are tending to drive 
single workers out of the field, that 
machinery is more and more taking the 
place of hand labor —so that the indi- 
vidual farmer, unless he is an exceptional 
man and is in exceptional circumstances, 
stands less and less chance of holding 
his own; at least he can only do so by 
contenting himself with providing for his 
own wants, and if he does not own his 
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farm he will not long have the chance to 
do even this. 

Thus, the alternatives of employing 
one’s self or of getting one’s sustenance 
directly from the soil furnish slight com- 
fort in turning over the problem of the 
unemployed. I doubt not that many 
persons out of work are averse to labor, 
and have only themselves to blame ;_ but 
it is possible that there should be just as 
many for whom, under present conditions, 
there is no work to do; who, since they 
can only make a living for themselves , can- 
not get the chance to doeven that. if men 
are to be employed only when some one 
can hope to make a profit by employing 
them, if they are to have a chance to get 
their living from the soil only if they can 
produce a surplus for the landlord, too, — it 
seems to me perfectly possible that there 
should be a considerable body in the 
community ready and able to support 
themselves, who have either to secure 
charity, or steal, or starve. 

Can we consent to this? Is it not absurd 
that a man should not havea chance to 
earn his living, because in doing so he 
cannot forsooth be the means of putting 
money into somebody else’s pocket? Yet 
this, and nothing else, is what dismissing 
men from employment may often mean. 
It is as if the business firm said, “ We can 
no longer make anything out of you ; you 
cost as much as you are worth ; we will use 
you so long as it pays, but when it ceases 
to pay, you must excuse us.’ I do not 
mean that men are to be kept in employ- 
ment at a loss (though if the loss no more 
than counterbalanced the gains previously 
made, there would seem to be no wrong 
in doing so) and I am well enough aware 
that dismissals often have other grounds 
than those I have described ; all I-sdy is 
that the business world being what it is, 
and being governed by certain rules, as it 
is, such dismissals as I have described are 
inevitable ; yet none the less are they, 
from any ethical standpoint, disgraceful. 
Every man who can provide a living for 
himself and family ought to have a 
chance to, entirely irrespective of whether 
he can do more than thator not. And if 
the present system does not give such an 
one a chance, then there should be a 
new system. 
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Think of such a state of things as Mr. 
Mills gives an instance of, in recounting 
his experience among the destitute poor 
of Liverpool. One cold December morn- 
ing, he found in a certain house a baker 
out of work, and next door to him a 
tailor out of work, and next door again 
a shoemaker in the same plight. “I 
could not forget for many days,’’ he says, 
“that none of them had what could be 
called a pair of shoes, andnone of them a 
proper suit of clothes, and they were all 
exceedingly anxious to get bread; and 
yet, although one was a baker, andone, a 
tailor, and one, a shoemaker, they could 
not stir a hand or foot to help each other.” 
The trouble was, of course, so far as each 
individual was concerned, that their ser- 
vices could not be employed at a profit 
by any one, the markets, perhaps, being 
already stocked with bread, and clothes, 
and shoes, and there being no money in 
making any more. For it must always 
be remembered that the aim of industry, 
as at present organized, is not to meet 
the needs of the people, but to produce 
such things as people can buy, so that 
bursting bakeries and starving bakers are 
perfectly compatible with each other. 
But granting that there was no money for 
any one in employing these men, the 
question forces itself upon us, could they 
not have been employed onanother basis, 
that, namely, of providing directly for each 
other’s needs, for the needs of others in 
like circumstances with themselves, irre- 
spective of whether there was a profit for 
any one in so doing, or not? Why should 
not unemployed bakers, and tailors, and 
shoemakers, and masons, and carpenters, 
and tillers of the soil be taken out of the 
profit-making system, into which they do 
not fit, and, making themselves into a 
colony, the bakers bake bread for all, the 
tailors make clothes for all, the carpenters 
make houses for all, the tillers of the soil 
raise corn and wheat for all-— each class 
producing not to sell to the outside world 
but for each others’ use, and each class 
in turn receiving of the benefits of all 
the others’ labor? Once give up the 
idea that the present system is anything 
like a part of theorder of nature, or 
otherwise necessary and unchangeable 
(save as selfishness is necessary and un- 
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changed), and the thought becomes easy 
of breaking away from the system, and 
founding an industrial order on other 
principles. 

Those who wish to stay in the present 
order, those who profit by it and those 
who think they will profit by it, can stay, 
—even the unemployed can stay, if they 
prefer to live on charity or to steal. But 
for the unemployed who wish to live hon- 
estly and honorably, there would thus be 
provided a refuge — an order of industry 
would exist in which, notwithstanding 
their failure to hire themselves out for 
others’ profit, they could yet work to meet 
their own needs. 

Such co-operative colonies are the only 
permanent hope that I can see for the 
unemployed. Emigration has been the 
panacea held out to the poor of the old 
world, and migration from one city to 
another, from the East to the West, or 
from the North to the South, may still 
help much in our owncountry ; but these 
are at most temporary expedients, and 
sooner or later the problem will have to 
be directly faced, here and everywhere. 
With the wonderful and increasing devel- 
opment of mechanical inventions, I do 
not see why a half or a third of the pop- 
ulation should not be able to produce all 
that the whole of the population can buy, 
or even need ; and yet, if the remainder 
can only meet their needs, by buying 
what will satisfy them, and if they can 
only buy as they earn the wherewithal to 
do so by work, what will be left for them, 
there being no work for them to do, but 
to die or beg or steal? The fact is, all 
three of these things are going on in no 
small proportions already in England ; 
and these proportions are likely to become 
tremendous, or else a new social order 
will come to birth, either in the bosom 
of the old and living peacefully with it, 
or perchance overthrowing and destroying 
it. If+there is anything in natural ten- 
dency, in cause and effect, the same alter- 
natives await us. Sooner or later we 
shall come to see that there are more 
people than can be made use of in a 
profit-making system, and that if the sur- 
plus population is to have any honor or 
manliness left in it, it has got to be re- 
moved from such a system. 
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We are doubtless slow, and shall be 
slow to learn this lesson. We think we 
can give relief to those in want, either 
in their own homes or else by sending 
them to the poorhouse. But however 
necessary it may be to do this in default 
of anything better, there are few cases in 
which to receive relief does not demoral- 
ize able-bodied persons. Or we think 
we can make work for those who need 
employment ; we can open public works, 
or extend public improvements. But if 
these are necessary and good for the 
community, they ought to be done in any 
case; and if they are not, it is but a 
waste to put the unemployed to work 
upon them. At the best, this would be 
but a temporary expedient. It is the 
same with all private manufacturing of 
work; there is no satisfaction in either 
giving or doing work that is but a make- 
shift, and has no real relations with any- 
body’s needs. Yet if we put unemployed 
persons to work on things that are really 
needed and people will buy, we run two 
dangers — either of finding that what is 
produced will not sell, there being perhaps 
so much of it already in the market, or 
else that we have started fresh competi- 
tion for workingmen already employed in 
the same line of industry and so making 
their lot harder. A London clergyman, 
whose life is among the poor, recently 
said, “The one thing which I and those 
associated with me always peremptorily 
refuse to do, is to try and get men and 
women and children work to do. I say 
at once: ‘That is impossible. To get 
you work would be to deprive some other 
one of work, and that I cannot do.’”’ 
This is perhaps extreme; but there is 
surely a danger indicated here, of which 
we in our hasty sympathies may not think. 
The true course to follow for those out 
of work is to cease to compete with those 
who are already employed, to cease to 
produce for the market, to aim simply at 
creating what is necessary for their own 
use ; and this, with guidance and direction 
and an opportunity opened, it would cer- 
tainly seem as if they might do. 

Why should there not be in time (or 
whenever the numbers of the unemployed 
become considerable) certain parts of 
the country marked off as reserves, whereon 





any one able to earn his living, and yet 
unable to find employment, should have 
a chance to earn his bread? There 
might be one in every state, when the 
country becomes full and occupations 
are crowded. Why could they not be 
recognized as public necessities, and the 
land for them either be purchased by 
philanthropic companies or be con- 
demned, as land for railroads has been, 
by the state? In such colonies the aim 
of production would be not to sell to the 
outside world (save as there might be 
things which nature prevented the colonists 
from getting themselves —coal, for in- 
stance — and for which they would have 
to return an equivalent), but to produce 
for the actual needs of the colonists. As 
little would there be money-making by 
any individual colonist out of the labor 
of another. All should be employed by 
the colony ; and all by serving the colony 
would serve themselves. The more of 
labor-saving device there could be, the 
better ; for it would shorten the hours of 
labor and lessen the toil of all alike. The 
tracts of land would have to be large 
enough to allow for all the necessities of 
the people being met upon them; the 
colonies should be complete communities 
in themselves. 

‘Everything would ultimately depend 
upon wise direction and management. 
And I see not how there could be good 
management save as there was apprecia- 
tion of the cooperative idea underlying 
the colony, and hearty, I might say re- 
ligious, loyalty to it. If the managers of 
such an enterprise did not combine un- 
selfish enthusiasm with sagacity and 
prudence, if they went into it for what it 
would bring them (as men ordinarily go 
into business enterprises now), the colony 
would simply become a feeble repetition 
of the social system we already have. 
On this account I think the State should 
have as little to do with it as possible — 
at least until the State becomes totally 
transformed in its spirit and methods. 
Two things must be said of the State as 
it exists now with us: First, there is no 
heart in it; and second, there is hardly 
anything it undertakes that it does not do 
wastefully, inefficiently. We do not look 
for devotion to ideas among our public 
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servants ; nor do we expect any work to 
be well, thoroughly, economically done, 
that we commit to their hands. New in- 
struments are needed for new ideas ; it is 
only an enthusiasm for humanity that can 
solve the problem of the unemployed on 
the radical lines I have suggested. Hence 
I should look with more hope to some 
voluntary organization like the Salvation 
Army than to the State as at present 
organized. 

“In Darkest England” seems to me 
one of the humanest and one of the wisest 
and most practical books that has been 
produced in this century. We have not 
been accustomed to look with much 
seriousness upon the Salvation Army ; 
but if it has the spirit and aim that pervade 
this book, no organization has arisen in 
modern times which has the promise or 
potency of more good. Here is a plan 
that is fully aware of “the demoralizing 
effect of charitable relief,” that does not 
believe in “soup-kitchens” or “the 
gratuitous distribution of victuals,” that 
makes men pay for what they get — and 
yet sells soup at half a cent per basin, 
and soup with bread at a cent, because it 
is not in the business for profit (making 
prices barely over cost). It is a plan in 
accordance with which not only are there 
food-depots being established in London, 
but factories also where men may earn 
the money to buy their food (if they 
cannot otherwise earn it) ; a plan that 
contemplates taking the unemployed out 
of the city and placing them on the land, 
where they may form a working co- 
operative colony, and finally taking such 
of them as are fit across the sea and 
making them a cooperative colony in 
some new land. ‘The cooperative factory 
and colony idea, it is said, General 
Booth first got by reading the book to 
which I have already referred, Mills’ 
“Poverty and the State’; but Mills, 
who wrote in 1886, knew of nothing 
more practical to propose than the re- 
organization of the English workhouses, 
making them centres of codperative 
colonies, and building on a basis which 
the State had already laid. Ill, how- 
ever, would it fare with any reorganized 
workhouses, I fear, unless the services 
of a body of unselfish and devoted men 
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and women could be obtained, who 
should conduct and manage them. If 
the only hope for the unemployed lies in 
transcending and leaving the profit-mak- 
ing system, then only those who are 
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animated by other motives themselves 
can make the substitute go; it must be 
a new humanity, a new ethics, a new 
religion, that will make the vital soul of 
the reform. 





THE HISTORY OF HISTORICAL WRITING IN AMERICA. 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CIviIL War. 


By J. F. Jameson, Ph. D. 


Ill. 


ment concerning the relation which 

great national crises bear to the devel- 
opment of literature as a whole, or of his- 
torical literature in particular. Some- 
times after a nation has passed through 
a period of struggle, the same mental 
energy which has carried it through the 
conflict bursts forth into great literary 
activity. Sometimes such a period is 
followed by a time of silence, as if the 
national forces had been exhausted in 
military and political effort. In the case 
of wars for freedom, liberty, and indepen- 
dence, however, it is generally the former 
which happens ; for, whatever the losses 
of war, the gain of liberty and of oppor- 
tunity for free expansion is felt to be far 
more than a compensation, and the sense 
of freedom gives a freshness and spon- 
taneity that urge toward literary expres- 
sion. Thus the French Revolution, un- 
fettering all the forces of the national 
life, brought on a period of activity in 
historical production more remarkable 
than any since the sixteenth century, and 
one noteworthy in general literary activ- 
ity. The same is in a very high degree 
true of the heroic and successful struggle 
of the,Netherlanders for freedom. No 
period in the history of Dutch literature 
is more brilliant than that which followed 
the virtual securing of freedom by the 
Twelve Years’ Truce,—a period made 
brilliant not only by the work of the best 
poets of the nation, but also by that of 
some of its best scholars and historians. 


|’ is difficult to make any general state- 


In the United States, no movement so 
noteworthy resulted from the successful 
accomplishment of the war for indepen- 
dence. Not much literature of consid- 
erable value, historical or other, appeared 
during or immediately after the Revolu- 
tion. One reason, no doubt, was that 
crudity of life and thought which is inev- 
itable to the colonial state ; the country 
was too young and too immature to make 
it reasonable to expect a great literature. 
And yet it is to be remembered that, in 
the period just preceding, so very cred- 
itable a piece of work as Hutchinson’s 
“History of Massachusetts Bay” had 
appeared, giving promise of good things 
in literature and history. Nor is it an 
adequate explanation, to adduce the un- 
doubtedly great losses which Tory emi- 
gration had brought to the classes most 
likely to be interested in literary develop- 
ment and to further it. 

The truth seems to be that, by great 
and perhaps premature efforts to secure 
independence, the states had become 
exhausted to such a degree that the 
eventual acquisition of freedom, though 
hailed with loud rejoicings, could not 
have — upon a people wearied, discordant, 
and drained of their resources — the vivify- 
ing effect which such achievements are 
wont to have. If one keeps in mind 
only the year 1776, he will think of the 
revolutionary era as a period of national 
glory ; but if he takes into consideration 
the year 1786 and such incidents as 
Shays’s Rebellion, he will see that at its 
close the condition of the thirteen bodies 
politic was far from sound, even though 
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independence had at length been secured. 
Even the union of 1789 did not at once 
bring on a healthier state. It was en- 
tered into with reluctance, and it was 
followed by discord. Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the young Federalist Rehoboam, 
laid upon the necks of an unwilling 
people the yoke of a national consolida- 
tion which their fathers had never borne. 
Availing himself of the general uneasi- 
ness, like the wily Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat, his astute opponent, Jefferson, 
summoning discontented Israel to its 
tents, erected at ancient Beersheba and 
newly-settled Dan, the golden calves of 
the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, 
and through their worship prolonged the 
congenial separatism which had de- 
scended to this generation from its pre- 
decessors. The Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic wars in Europe delayed still longer 
the advent of internal tranquillity. 
Nevertheless, the years that intervened 
between the first and the second wars 
with Great Britain were not wholly bar- 
ren. Something of literature began to 
grow up, though the flowers that blos- 
somed in the firm and formal enclosures 


of the “Monthly Anthology” and the - 


“ Portfolio” seem to our eyes but a pale 
and sickly product. Even for history, 
something was being done. The events 
of the Revolution, still fresh in remem- 
brance, were commemorated in several 
histories, of which one at least, that writ- 
ten by the Reverend William Gordon, 
was of great excellence. Biographies of 
those who had taken a leading part in its 
events, such as Chief Justice Marshall’s 
celebrated “ Life of Washington,’ were 
in several instances written with so much 
care and information that they are among 


the most important historical authorities - 


for the story of the war for indepen- 
dence. Often, indeed, those earlier lives 
have for the student of to-day much 
more of the attraction of freshness and 
originality than the biographies written in 
our own time; the writers of these lat- 


ter have frequently so full a sense of the 


American political history of which their 
subject forms a part, that the individual- 
ity of the portrait is impaired by the 
attention paid to the background. 
There was also a third class of his- 
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torical works to which, in the first years of 
the Republic, important contributions were 
made. To our minds, the great glory of 
that period seems manifestly to be the 
attainment of national independence and 
national union. To the man of that day, 
inhabitant of a particular state, and little 
accustomed to “think continentally,” as 
the phrase was, the thought that his 
colony had become an independent and 
sovereign state was often quite as prom- 
inent, and was a source of pride and in- 
spiration to a degree difficult for us to 
conceive. So it was that, all at once, in 
several of the newly-fledged states, zealous 
and sometimes able hands undertook the 
task of writing their histories. Several 
such works, of various degrees of merit, 
appeared during the interval between the 
two wars. Within two or three years 
after the conclusion of peace, David Ram- 
say, a doctor in Charleston, and member 
of the Continental Congress, published a 
history of South Carolina during the re- 
volutionary war, followed later by a his- 
tory of the colony and state from the 
beginning, which has enjoyed and de- 
served a good reputation. Another mem- 
ber of Congress, Hugh Williamson, pub- 
lished in 1812 a good history of North 
Carolina. In 1804 came a history of 
Virginia by an Irish journalist in that 
state, John Daly Burk. It cannot be 
highly praised. But the success of a 
book so extensive (four volumes) shows 
that in that commonwealth, and elsewhere, 
interest in history had advanced greatly 
since the time when poor Stith cut short 
the superabundant product of his pen 
because of inadequate support from “ Per- 
sons of high Fortune and Distinction.” 
A few years earlier came Robert Proud’s 
valued “ History of Pennsyivania,” and 
Benjamin Trumbull’s “ History of Con- 
necticut” ; while in Massachusetts, George 
Minot wrote a continuation of Hutchin- 
son’s history; and in Georgia, Edward 
Langworthy prepared a history,of that 
state, since lost. But the best of them 
all was the Reverend Jeremy Belknap’s 
“History of New Hampshire,” which, 
though published more than a hundred 
years ago, has never yet been superseded. 
Beside his industry and fidelity as an in- 
vestigator, Belknap had a singularly good 
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style. He also edited and published two 
volumes of American biography, by vari- 
ous hands, which were of real service to 
American history. 

Belknap’s writings, however, are not 
his only, perhaps not his chief title to 
recognition by one generation. One 
principal debt to him is for his influence, 
which seems without doubt to have been 
the dominant influence, in founding the 
first of the local historical associations of 
America, the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, in January, 1791. ‘This was, in 
some degree, the beginning of a new 
phase in the development of American 
history, though by means of the same 
local channels through which, as has been 
said, the current of American _histori- 
cal work mostly ran during the genera- 
tion succeeding the Revolution. It was 
the beginning of organized effort. The 
local historical societies of the present 
time in the United States are in many 
cases far from being what we could wish 
them to be. Some are lifeless, or, like 
Pope and Pagan in Bunyan’s allegory, 
are toothlessly mumbling over and over 
again the same innutritious materials ; 
some that seem full of activity direct that 
activity toward any but the most scientific 
ends. But in their day they have cer- 
tainly been of great use, and that in two 
ways: First, they have heightened and 
fostered by association the growing in- 
terest in American history, so long as that 
interest was mostly for colonial and local 
history, and until a wider interest should 
prevail. The local historical society has 
been, in Paul’s phrase, one schoolmaster 
to lead us to the general study of Amer- 
ican history, the study of that national 
life which in Belknap’s time had hardly 
begun, and which long remained latent or 
unattractive to the eye of local patriotism. 

In the second place, the historical 
societies have done good servicé as col- 
lectors and publishers of historical ma- 
terials. The sets of publications of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, dating 
from 1792, and those of the New York 
Historical Society, dating from 1811, are 
invaluable and indispensable. We smile 
a little over some of the contents of their 
early volumes, the remarkable articles 
and bits of information which our naif 
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great-grandfathers thought worth pre- 
serving, but which are to us as the poke 
bonnets and spinning-wheels of old 
garrets. But side by side with the topo- 
graphical descriptions of towns, ‘the 
copies of epitaphs, the accounts of ‘he 
northern lights, and the letters from 
a gentleman recently returned from 
Niagara, there is a part—and really 
much the larger part—of the early 
work of these societies which is still val- 
uable. Not only was it of a more scien- 
tific character than most of what had 
preceded it, but it was of peculiar value 
as establishing a certain tendency in our 
historical work ; a tendency, namely, to 
make the publication of materials as 
much an object of the historical scholar’s 
care, as the publication of results. The 


idea has, to be sure, been slow in taking» 


root. Even at the present day it is but 
a very small part of the population of 
the United States that can be induced to 
believe the publication of dry records 
and documents, well edited, to be not 
only as useful as the publication of inter- 
esting books of history, but, as a general 
rule, considerably more useful. But in 
so far as the salutary notion has perme- 
ated the, public mind, that happy result 
has been largely due to the wise efforts 
of those who, eighty or a hundred years 
ago, were establishing the first local 
historical societies. A zeal for the col- 
lection and preservation of such mate- 
rials at once arose, one of the last fruits 
of which was the “Annals of America,” 
which Dr. Abiel Holmes, father of Dr. 
Oliver Holmes, published in 1805. 

It creates some surprise to observe 
how little was done in the domain of 
American historical literature in the 
period between the end of the first ad- 
ministration of Jefferson, that golden age 
of the young republic and of the Dem- 
ocratic- Republican party, and the times of 
the rule of Jackson and the new democ- 
racy. Especially singular, at first sight, 
is the absence of activity during the 
period immediately succeeding the war 
of 1812; for, as has already been ob- 
served, such activity commonly ensues 
upon wars which have had an inspiring 
effect upon the national consciousness. 
The war of 1812 was anything but 
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glorious, so far as military events were 
concerned. But, for all that, the popular 
consciousness was not mistaken in ob- 
taining from it a powerful stimulus to 
national feeling. Its great result, un- 
mentioned though it was in the treaty of 
Ghent, was the immediate emancipation 
of the United States from colonial de- 
pendence on Europe and from the colo- 
nial ideas which still lingered in their 
politics, and the securing to them of 
opportunity for unlimited development 
on their own lines, of freedom, to live 
their own life. 

How profoundly the national con- 
sciousness was affected by the opportu- 
nity and the responsibility of working 
out its own salvation, may be seen even 
in the boastful confidence, the crude ela- 
tion, the vociferous patriotism, and the 
national arrogance, which were so pain- 
fully dominant in the America of fifty or 
sixty years ago, and to which we are 
wont to give colloquially the name 
of “Fourth of July.” Undoubtedly, 
Am:rica was inspired by the rapidly 
opening prospect of a boundless career. 
If the characteristic historical fruits of 
such inspiration were absent; or at any 
rate not present in any abundance, we 
must look for the explanation in that 
rapid expansion of the nation’s material 
life which went on between 1815 and 
1830, and of which the immense west- 
ward emigration of those years is but a 
single, though a most conspicuous, sign. 

When historical literature did start 
into new life in the United States, such 
of it as was concerned with American 
history showed the influence of this 
popular impulse; but for a while the 
time of flowering seemed to have been 
delayed. Usually, periods in which party 
politics have become quiescent are favor- 
able to the growth of historical literature ; 
and the age of Monroe, an era of good 
feeling among the people, though one of 
extremely bad feeling among the politi- 
cians, was such a period. But it should 
be remembered that the impulse of the 
new era was more likely to be felt by 
those who were boys at the time of the 
war of 1812 than by their elders, and 
therefore would show its effects in litera- 
ture at a somewhat later date. 
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As we approach the consideration of 
the classical period of American historical 
literature, we find ourselves confronted 
with a striking fact of geographical distri- 
bution. If we tried to name the ten 
principal historical writers of that period, 
we should find that seven or eight of them 
were Massachusetts men, of old. New 
England families, born in or near Boston, 
and graduated at Harvard College. How 
are we to account for this extraordinary 
localization of our science? Of course 
there are those general causes which pro- 
duced the remarkable fertility of New 
England in good literature at that time, 
and made Boston for so long a period 
our literary centre—the greater preva- 
lence of urban life in New England, the 
indelible intensities of Puritan blood, the 
inherited traditions of a capital city con- 
tinuously literary from its origin, and of 
our oldest college, the stimulating influ- 
ence of the recent Unitarian revolt and 
the resulting controversies, that leaven of 
buoyant energy in political and literary 
thought which infused the world in or 
about the revolutionary year 1830, and 
other such general causes. But more 
special explanations are required, for in 
the case of other sciences and branches 
of learning we do not find such a propor- 
tion obtaining. The other muses were 
not thus partial to that one city and 
region ; for instance, if political economy 
has a muse, she was not. Doubtless 
something was due to the presence of 
libraries. History is perhaps more de- 
pendent upon these than any other of the 
departments of literature or science then 
studied. Large libraries could be found 
only in those parts of the country where 
there were cities, and Boston and Cam- 
bridge, side by side, with the libraries of 
the Boston Atheneum and of Harvard 
College, and later the Boston Public 
Library, were of all our cities the best 
provided in this respect. Here, there- 
fore, it might have been expected that 
historians would congregate, and it has 
been so. There is one spot of a few 
acres in Cambridge upon which three 
of the most eminent historical scholars of 
the last generation dwelt, and on which 
have dwelt three of the most prominent 
historical writers of our own time. 
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But there was still another reason why 
history should spring up and flourish in 
New England, and that is a political one. 
Throughout our political history we have 
had two parties which, under various 
names, have preserved an essential iden- 
tity. They are usually described as the 
party of loose construction and the party 
of strict construction. ‘This is describing 
them with reference to their attitude 
towards the Constitution only. A more 
penetrating analysis will discover in them 
the party of political measures and the 
party of political principles,—a party 
with a programme, and a party with a 
creed. ‘The Democratic party, during its 
long history, has been mainly marked by 
its adherence to a certain definite set of 
political principles. The average Ameri- 
can citizen, in quiet times, has had no 
other political platform than those prin- 
ciples, and has therefore remained a 
member of the Democratic party. But 
from time to time there has arisen out of 
this mass of Americans unanimous in ad- 
hesion to American political principles, a 
body of men eventually constituting a 
great party, united in devotion to some 
great political measure or set of measures, 
in effort, that is, to alter or add to our 
political fabric. The Federalist party 
arose, with a strong sense of work to be 
done, made its contribution by cement- 
ing the union more firmly, and subsided 
into the mass of Democracy. With other 
purposes, but still with purposes of con- 
tribution and of alteration, the Whig 
party arose, did its work, and dissolved. 
Still a third time, the desire for measures 
restricting slavery and consolidating still 
more firmly the national union drew to- 
gether a great party which has left its 
impress indelibly upon our national insti- 
tutions. Parties marked by this devotion 
to given political measures will infallibly 
be loose-constructionist in their view of 
the fundamental document, as will any 
body of men acting under a given instru- 
ment, whose main desire is to get certain 
specific things done ; the party of politi- 
cal principles meanwhile adheres to a 
strict construction. 

Now there must of necessity be a 
radical difference between these two, and 
between any two bodies of population in 
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which they are respectively dominant, in 
regard to their attitude toward history. 
The abstract principles of political phil- 
osophy may be supposed to remain ever 
the same. To the purely legal view of 
the strict constructionist, based on these 
principles, the fundamental relations of 
politics remain unchanged. That which 
was the Constitution in 1789 is the Con- 
stitution in 1861, and what it is, is to be 
found by logical reasoning from political 
principles. The advocate of a _pro- 
gramme of measures, of political change, 
on the other hand, will be constantly re- 
curring to notions of development. To 
the practical aims which are foremost 
in his mind, the study of human experi- 
ence will be of the most direct service, 
and he and his will incline to historical 
ways of thinking, and to historical studies. 
It is not an accident that the founder of 
the Democratic party, with all his interest 
in science, in philosophy, and in the 
theory of politics, was but little addicted 
to the study of history ; while his rival, the 
first Federalist president was, of all the 
statesmen of his time and country, the 
most learned in that department. 

To come, then, to the application. One 
explanation of the concentration of his- 
torical science in the northeastern corner 
of our country is, in addition to the gen- 
eral reasons for its literary fertility, that 
the political predilections of the region 
were such as made the study of human 
history natural and congenial there. As 
New England was the chief seat of the 
Federalist, the Whig and the Republican 
parties, the chosen abode of loose con- 
struction, it was natural that it should 
also be the chosen abode of historical 
science ; for no man can escape sharing 
the interests which political or economical 
conditions have made most vivid in those 
around him. We may be confirmed in 
our view by observing that in respect to 
writings of a purely political or economical 
character the superiority of the South in 
both quantity and quality was no less in- 
contestable. As for Massachusetts ein 
especial, it may be observed that in a 
state where public spirit has always been 
so strong, — in other words, inastate where 
the interests and life of the community 
have been so highly regarded by in- 
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dividuals, —a deep interest in the life and 
the progressive development of com- 
munities is likely to follow. 

But before passing to the consideration 
of our principal schools of classical his- 
torians, it may be well to say a word con- 
cerning one who belongs to neither 
North or South,— Washington Irving. 
We need not speak of him at great length, 
for his strictly historical works were few, 
and his fame was mainly achieved in 
other walks of literature. Nor did he 
have a great influence upon the develop- 
ment of historical writing among us, 
unless in the way of general influence 
upon American style. In fact, it is quite 
possible that no one of his mature and 
sober pieces of writing had as much real 
effect on the progress of American his- 
toriography as the admirable humorous 
composition with which he began, as far 
back as 1809,—the “History of New 
York” by Dietrich Knickerbocker. Aside 
from its striking success as a literary pro- 
duction, the book had a great effect in 
awakening interest in the early or Dutch 
period of New York history. Descendants 
rushed with sober indignation to the de- 
fence of ancestors at whom the genial 
humorist poked his fun, and very likely 
the great amount of work which the state 
government in the next generation did 
for the historical illustration of the Dutch 
period, through the researches of Mr. 


Brodhead in -foreign archives, had the: 


unhistorical little book for one of its prin- 
cipal causes. But, on the other hand, he 
made it permanently difficult for the 
American public to take a serious view of 
those early Dutch days. Oloffe the 
Dreamer and Walter the Doubter, Abra- 
ham with the ten breeches, and Stuyvesant 
with the wooden leg, have become too 
thoroughly domesticated among us to 
admit of that. 

In 1828, appeared the “ Life and Voy- 
ages of Columbus.” The short time in 
which it was prepared, not more at any 
rate than two years, shows that it cannot 
have been a work of original research 
carried out absolutely after the modern 
manner. It was in fact based on the 
documentary publications.of Don Martin 
Fernandez de Navarrete, though with 
much use of the libraries of Obadiah 
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Rich, then our consul at Madrid, of 
Navarrete himself, of the Duke of Vera- 
gua, and of the Council of the Indies, 
and of other libraries at Madrid and 
Seville. The result was an excellent 
piece of historical‘ work, as well as a 
literary production which it would be 
superfluous to praise. At about the same 
time the author proposed a series of 
writings on the Arabs in Spain, beginning 
with some account of Mohammed himself. 
The fruit of this project, the book en- 
titled “Mahomet and his Successors,” 
made no pretensions to original research, 
and appeared, as did the “ Life of Wash- 
ington,” many years after the period 
which we have been considering. 

The very fact that we pass over books 
not based on original research shows of 
itself that the period which we are ap- 
proaching was one marked by higher 
ideals of historical scholarship than had 
prevailed before. When this classical 
period of American historical writing 
does arrive, it is found to be marked 
from the first by two separate tendencies ; 
there are, we may almost say, two schools, 
distinct throughout the period. On the 
one hand, we have the historians who 
have devoted themselves to picturesque 
themes lying outside the history of the 
United States, men whose traditions and 
associations have been mainly literary, of 
whom Prescott, Motley, and Parkman are 
the types. On the other hand, there are 
the historians who have interested them- 
selves in American affairs, whose associa- 
tions and impulses have in many cases 
been in a great degree political, but have 
been more especially the inheritors of 
those impulses already spoken of as 
marking the early years of the century. 
The chief example of this last division is 
George Bancroft, whose honored life was 
so exceptionally prolonged that he was 
enabled to give to one great work the 
labor of fifty years, an experience unex- 
ampled in the annals of historical litera- 
ture. The first volume of his “ History 
of the United States”? was published in 
1834; the author’s last revision was put 
forth in 1883; and he died, a few weeks 
ago, at the age of ninety, having lived 


almost as many years as Ranke, and with 


as severe an industry. 
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If we speak of the product of this long 
period of labor in connection with the 
date of its commencement rather than of 
its close, it is because the work, from its 
very beginning, has not ceased to bear 
some marks of an origin in the year 
1834. At that time Mr. Bancroft was 
thirty-four years old. Graduated early 
from Harvard, he had next had the priv- 
ilege of university training in Germany. 
This was in those days a very unusual 
opportunity. It is amusing to read of 
the difficulties which, at the modern 
Athens itself, George Ticknor encoun- 
tered in 1813 in preliminary movements 
toward a course of study at Gottingen. 
*¢T was sure,” he relates, “that I should 
like to study at such a university, but it 
was in vain that I endeavored to get 
farther knowledge upon the subject. I 
would gladly have prepared for it by 
learning the language I should have to 
use there, but there was no one in Boston 
who could teach me... . Nor was it 
possible to get books. I borrowed a 
Meidinger’s Grammar, French and Ger- 
man, from my friend Mr. Everett, and 
sent to New Hampshire where I knew 
there was a German Dictionary, and pro- 
cured it. I also obtained a copy of 
Goethe’s ‘“ Werther,” in German, .. . 
from amongst Mr. J. Q. Adams’s books, 
deposited by him, on going to Europe, 
in the Athenzeum,” etc. 

This was in 1813, and it cannot have 
been much different in 1818, when Ban- 
croft went to Gottingen. ‘The two years 
spent there seem to have been given to 
quite general studies. In such studies as 
were historical, it is not to be thought 
that in the days before Ranke had ap- 
peared, and before any permanent work 
of Niebuhr had been published, it was 
possible to find in Germany such inspi- 
ration for historical studies as in times 
more recent, even had the young Amer- 
ican yet resolved upon such studies. 
What could be obtained was a much bet- 
ter knowledge of methods and results 
than America afforded. Of those _his- 
torians under whom Bancroft studied, 
Heeren, Savigny, Schlosser, one cannot 
in his History find trace of much influ- 
ence, except that Heeren’s interest in 
the history of colonies and of their reflex 
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action upon the mother country probably 
bore fruit later. Of method he may 
have learned much from these teachers ; 
his ideas were derived elsewhere, and 
mainly, in truth, from the soil from which 
they sprang. They are the ideas of 
America in the year 1834. The extra- 
ordinary popularity of the early volumes 
can be accounted for only in view of this 
fact. For the popularity of the later 
volumes, it is not necessary to resort to 
any other explanation than that of the 
enormous amount of labor and care ex- 
pended on them, the very unusual facil- 
ities in respect to access to archives and 
masses of correspondence which the au- 
thor’s diplomatic positions afforded him, 
and the encyclopedic fulness and mi- 
nuteness of his knowledge of his sub- 
ject. But for the earlier volumes these 
explanations fail us. If they surpassed 
in research and scientific value the aver- 
age of that time, they were still not highly 
remarkable in those respects. And yet 
the tenth edition of the first volume was 
published within ten years of the date 
of the original edition. The book at 
once took rank as the standard history of 
the United States. Thousands and thou- 
sands of copies have since been sold. 
At Washington, upon the doors of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
the writer’s name has long appeared, 
almost the sole name of a private person, 
in the brief list of those to whom our 
legislative bodies have given the privilege 
of entrance upon their floors. 

Whence did this immediate and un- 
bounded popularity and acceptance arise ? 
Mainly, I believe from the fact that the 
historian caught, and with sincere and 
enthusiastic conviction repeated to the 
American people, the things which they 
were saying and thinking concerning 
themselves. One need not imitate the 
professional scorn of the Pharisee and 
declare that the people that knoweth not 
the esoteric law is cursed, and yet may 
freely hold the opinion that the popularity 
of a work of national history does not 
depend on the profundity and skill of its 
research, nor on the correctness and com- 
pleteness of its results, nor even on its 
qualities of arrangement and style, so 
much as on the acceptableness to the 
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national mind of the general idea which 
it exhibits in regard to the nation’s 
development. _Bancroft’s first volume 
succeeded mainly because it was redo- 
lent of the ideas of the new Jacksonian 
democracy, — its exuberant confidence, 
its uncritical self-laudation, its optimistic 
hopes. ‘The Demos heard, as an under- 
current to his narrative, the same music 
which charmed its ears in the Fourth-of- 
July oration ; indeed, many of Bancroft’s 
most characteristic ideas are to be found 
in his own oration pronounced at North- 
ampton on July 4, 1826; and the style 
was one whose buoyancy of rhetoric was 
well suited to those sanguine times. It 
would be but a shallow criticism that 
should see in all this only the ebullition 
of national vanity. The uncritical patri- 
otism Of those times, as of other times 
in the course of history, was in some 
respects admirable, and in many re- 
spects useful. But we need not forget 
that it was uncritical The opening 
words of the introduction to the book 
will serve as well as any to exhibit what 
is meant : 


“The! United States of America, [ it begins, ] 
constitute an essential portion of a great political 
system, embracing all the civilized, nations of the 
earth. [This bears the stamp of Heeren’s 
ideas. ] At a period when the force of moral 
opinion is rapidly increasing, they have the prece- 
dence in the practice and the defence of the 
equal rights of man. The sovereignty of the peo- 
ple is here a conceded axiom, and the laws, estab- 
lished upon that basis, are cherished with faithful 
patriotism. While the nations of Europe aspire 
after change, our Constitution engages the fond 
admiration of the people by which it has been 
established. . . . Our government, by its 
organization, is necessarily identified with the 
interests of the people, and relies exclusively on 
their attachment for its durability and support. 
Even the enemies of the state, if there are any 
among us, have liberty to express their opinions 
undisturbed, and are safely tolerated where reason 
is left free to combat their errors. Nor is the 
Constitution a dead letter, unalterably fixed; it 
has the capacity for improvement, adopting what- 
ever changes time and the public will may require, 
and safe from decay, so long as that will retains 
its energy. . . . Other governments are con- 
vulsed by the innovations and reforms of neigh- 
boring states; our Constitution, fixed in the affec- 
tions of the people, from whose choice it has 
sprung, neutralizes the influence of foreign prin- 
ciples, and fearlessly opens an asylum to the vir- 
tuous, the unfortunate, and the oppressed of every 
nation.” 


The passage is typical, both as to style 


and as to doctrine. Its sincerity is so 
manifest that it is impossible not to 
admire and be touched by its ardent 
Americanism, its faith in popular govern- 
ment, in the American constitution, and 
in the boundless success of the United 
States through material progress and the 
simple arts of peace. But a generation 
which has grown accustomed to less use 
of literary as well as other stimulants, 
probably finds its eloquence somewhat 
turgid, and tempers its enthusiasm with 
the sadder consciousness of a success less 
perfect than was anticipated. The same 
qualities and the same defects are to be 
found in all the subsequent volumes of 
the work ; up to its completion in 1885, 
it still continued, as our phrase is, to vote 
for Jackson. But if there had been, 
meantime, no change in the fundamental 
principles, there was a great improvement 
in the workmanship. It is sufficient evi- 
dence of this, to point to the rate of pro- 
duction of the individual volumes. The 
first three volumes appeared in 1834, 
1837, and 1840; the next three, after a 
period of political and diplomatic life, in 
1852, 1853, and 1854; the seventh and 
eighth, at intervals a little greater; the 
ninth, not until 1866 ; the tenth, in 1874 ; 
the two concluding volumes, as late as 
1882. 

From 1846 to 1849, the historian was 
our minister to England, and from 1866 
to 1874 he was minister in Germany. 
The result was the collection of an enor- 
mous mass of material from the archives 
of foreign states, and from the stores of 
family correspondence. Because of the 
long duration and the great fame of his 
researches, similar opportunities, almost 
unlimited in extent, were at his service in 
this country. Sometimes his narrative 
seems too much dominated by the pos- 
session of the abundant materials of this 
class to which his prefaces refer with so 
conscious a pride. The last volumes are 
limited in scope, giving a history of little 
but military and diplomatic movements 
during the Revolution. Perhaps it is as 
well. Bancroft’s talents for the narration 
of military and diplomatic history were of 
a very high order. He had great skill in 
marshalling large arrays of facts, good 
judgment, and a lucid and picturesque 
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style. On the other hand, a history of 
popular movements, of public opinion, 
and of the internal development of the 
United States would exhibit at the great- 
est disadvantage the author’s faults,— not 
only his loud and uncritical Americanism 
and his rhetorical bias, but the superfi- 
ciality of his insight into national psychol- 
ogy, his failure to perceive its complex- 
ities, his tendency to conventionalize, to 
compose his American populations of 
highly virtuous Noah’s-ark men. The 
excursuses in which he attempts this are 
among the least happy and adequate por- 
tions of his work. 

An interesting, though far from pleas- 
ing episode in the history of Bancroft’s 
labors was the chapter of controversies 
with critics. A slighting remark respect- 
ing a predecessor, in the second volume 
of the history, had drawn upon the his- 
torian'the wrath of the old president of 
Harvard College, who soon showed that 
his Federalist pen had not lost its inci- 
siveness and vigor. For reasons partly 
personal, partly political, Bancroft was 
highly unpopular in the literary society of 
Boston, and not a few attacks followed. 
The ninth volume of the history, dealing 
with a great part of the military history 
of the Revolution, aroused an especially 
large number of assailants. Descendants 
of Greene, Reed, Schuyler, and Sullivan, 
in able pamphlets, attempted to show that 
the historian had dealt unjustly by their 
respective ancestors. The historian was 
so much superior to his critics in knowl- 
edge and skill, that in most cases he 
seemed to come off victorious from the 
encounter. But the careful reader of this 
mass of controversial literature will prob- 
ably feel that a good number of the criti- 
cisms made were just, especially as con- 
cerned Bancroft’s use of quotations, which 
he sometimes so excises and transposes 
as strangely to pervert their meaning. 
He will note, too, the haughtiness and 
acerbity of temper with which criticisms 
were received, the slender recognition of 
fellow-laborers, and, where criticisms had 
been supported by proof, the grudging 
and minimized acknowledgment of error. 
But, in spite of all these defects, the 
American people owe a great debt to the 
famous historian who has just departed, 
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after a long lifetime spent in enthusiastic 
study and inspiring exposition of their 
history. 

A few words should be said concerning 
some other writers of the period, who 
gave themselves to the sober field of 
American history. It would be pleasant 
to be able to say more than a word of 
Peter Force, of whose great collection of 
the “ American Archives’ Congress pub- 
lished nine volumes and then stopped. 
To the lasting disgrace of Congress, all 
subsequent efforts have failed to obtain 
appropriations for the completion of this 
monumental work. The work of collec- 
tion and publication was carried on in 
more varied ways by President Sparks. In 
making his large collections in America 
and Europe, and in editing the “ Library 
of American Biography,” the writings of 
Washington and Franklin, and _ the 
“Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
Revolution,” he performed services of 
inestimable value to American history. 
That he at the same time did it no small 
disservice by his mode of editing, .as 
when he toned down the actual words 
of Washington into tame correctness, 
was vigorously charged by Lord Mahon 
and others. Sparks’s letters in answer 
to Mahon were models of dignified 
reply to criticism. The view of the 
controversy which would now be taken 
is, probably, that President Sparks did 
not conform to all the best rules of 
editing as they were then known. It is 
quite true that he ought not to be judged 
by the more exacting standards of the 
present day ; yet 1833, when Ranke was 
already teaching and writing, and the 
“ Monumenta” had begun to be pub- 
lished, was by no means in the dark ages 
of historical method. But there was 
much exaggeration in the fault found 
with Sparks, and due recognition of his 
invaluable pioneer work will prevent ex- 
treme censoriousness as to defects of 
workmanship. Gentle Washington Irving 
thus alludes to the fault, when speaking 
of these letters in the preface of his “ Life 
of Washington ”’ : 


“A careful collation of many of them with the 
originals [Sparks had to work from the letter- 
books mostly] convinced me of the general cor- 
rectness of the collection, . . . and I am happy 








to bear this testimony to the essential accuracy of 
one whom I consider among the greatest bene- 
factors to our national literature.” 


Downright Hildreth alluded to it in 
terms more direct. 

Hildreth’s own work came later, — 
late enough to feel the force of increas- 
ing sectional animosities, and to show the 
effects of them in an unfortunate degree. 
A man of very decided convictions, and 
ardently interested in politics, the Whig 
editor wrote the “ History of the United 
States’ with a strong partisan bias. In 
the first three volumes, bringing the story 
down to the close of the Revolution, this 
naturally finds less place, and the lucidity, 
directness, and accuracy of the writer 
made his book oné of much value, though 
a little dry to the general reader. But in 
the last three volumes, treating the _his- 
tory of ourfational politics down to 1821, 
its partisanship of the Federalists is so 
manifest that all its lucidity, directness, 
and general accuracy cannot wholly re- 
deem it. If for Federalists we substitute 
Democrats, we shall have to say much 
the same things of the otherwise excellent 
“ History of the United States” to 1841, 
which George Tucker of Virginia pub- 
lished just before the outbreak of the 
Civil War. In 1859 and 1860 appeared 
the first two volumes of the “ History of 
New England” by John Gorham Palfrey, 
as good a piece of work as had ever been 
done among us; but it belongs quite as 
much to the next period, in which the 
remaining volumes were published ; and 
it is time to turn to the writers of what I 
have called another school. 

It was something more than a differ- 
ence of subject that separated the writers 
already characterized from Prescott and 
Motley. A difference of attitude under- 
lay the difference in choice of subject. 
The impulses which actuated the former 
were founded, sometimes in political, but 
at any rate in national, feelings. Those 
of the latter were rather those of the 
literary man. It was only after long 
hesitation and with some regret that 
Prescott abandoned the plan of devoting 
himself entirely to the history of litera- 
ture. He was averse to politics, though 
the historians of Europe have seldom 
been more engaged in them than they 
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were in his time. His correspondence 
and his prefaces show us how much the 
literary aspect of his work occupied him ; 
truthful and artistic narration was his 
mainaim. Writersof such predilections as 
these would be likely to turn away from 
the sober history of their own country, 
and seek their themes in the more 
picturesque fields of European history. 
The choice of subjects which Prescott 
made gives the plainest evidence of such 
purposes. Even apart from the brilliant 
treatment which his genius gave them, 
and from which it is hard for our minds 
now to separate them, it is plain that the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the con- 
quest of Mexico, the conquest of Peru, 
the history of Philip the Second, were 
subjects eminently capable of picturesque 
treatment. 

The reader’s interest in the volumes 
written upon these engaging themes is 
heightened by the knowledge of the dif- 
ficulties surmounted in their preparation. 
Like three other eminent historians, his 
contemporaries, Augustin Thierry, Karl 
Szaynocha, and the Marquis Gino 
Capponi, he was blind, or nearly so. 
Everett, speaking at the memorial meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society just after his death, beautifully 
applied to him the words of the Greek 
poet, “Greatly the Muse loved him, and 
she gave him both good and evil; she 
deprived him of*his eyes, but gave him 
the gift of sweet song.” Only during 
the composition of the second of his 
books, “The Conquest of Mexico,’’ was 
he able to make any considerable use of 
his eyes. During a part of the ten years 
given to the preparation of the “ History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella,” and of the 
time spent on the “Conquest of Peru,”’ 
he could use them for an hour or two 
each day. During the rest of the time, 
including the entire period given to the 
“History of Philip the Second,” he was 
forced to rely entirely upon the eyes of 
others. In fact, his investigations for the 
first of his books began by going through 
seven quarto volumes in Spanish, with a 
reader who understood not a word of the 
language. Better assistance was event- 


ually procured, and great amounts of 
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reading were done. 


















now preserved in the cabinet of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society was ob- 
tained, and released the patient scholar 
from the necessity of constant dictation. 
Fortunately, he possessed ample means 
for the purchase of books. The consul- 
tation of foreign archives in person was 
indeed impracticable. But through the 
kindness and exertions of devoted friends, 
of whom his amiable and winning char- 
acter had attracted a large number, this 
obstacle was in a great degree removed, 
and the successive narratives rest on an 
increasing amplitude of original and un- 
published documents, drawn not only 
from public and private repositories in 
Spain, but in the case of Philip the 
Second from most of the great collec- 
tions of Western Europe. But, for all 
this, the writing of these eleven volumes 
under such disabilities remains a most 
remarkable achievement, and one which 
bears strong testimony to the high quali- 
ities of Prescott’s character. 

The books themselves need no facti- 
tious interest arising from the knowledge 
of the circumstances of their production. 
They are too admirable and too famil- 
iar to need praise in respect to interest 
of narrative, grace of style, or artistic 
skill in the management and marshalling 
of the various parts. The unity of de- 
sign and beauty of detail, the romantic 
charm and picturesqugness which the 
author sought, he certainly obtained. 
Scarcely less praise must be given to the 
conscientiousness of his research, though 
it may be doubted whether his critical 
insight was of the most penetrating sort. 
Nor was he a profoundly philosophical 
historian, distinguished for searching 
analysis. In one of his early private 
memoranda, he confesses that he hates 
“hunting up latent, barren antiquities,” 
and though he later, to some extent, 
conquered this repugnance, the studies 
which make the analytical and sociologi- 
cal historian were never thoroughly con- 
genial to him. It is mainly the concrete 
aspects of life that engage his interest, 
and as a historical painter of these, he 
was, in the period of the publication of 
his works, the years from 1837 to 1858, 
without a rival, save Macaulay and 
» lichelet. 
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In the preface to the first volume of his 
“ Philip the Second,” confessing the diffi- 
culty of imparting unity of interest to a 
narrative which must necessarily embrace 
topics so various, Prescott had alluded 
particularly to the subject of the revolt of 
the Netherlands. He had said that, 
though but an episode to his own subject, 
this alone might well form the theme of a 
separate and extensive work, and had an- 
nounced that before long such a work 
might be “expected,” to use his own 
words, “from the pen of our accom- 
plished countryman, Mr. J. Lothrop Mot- 
ley, who, during the last few years, for 
the better prosecution of his labors, has 
established his residence in the neighbor- 
hood of the scenes of his narrative.” The 
work thus announced, the famous “ Rise 
of the Dutch Republic,”” was@published in 
1856. Accordingly when, in 1859, Pres- 
cott died, leaving his “ History of Philip 
the Second” no farther advanced than 
to the year 1580, the historian who should 
in a sense continue his work was already 
in the field. The first of Motley’s works 
carried down to the year 1584 a narrative 
whose subject, though not the same as 
that of Prescott’s last work, necessarily 
had much in common with it. For the 
history of the Dutch revolt against Philip 
could hardly be written without saying 
much concerning other aspects or por- 
tions of his reign. In the year 1860, ap- 
peared the first two, in 1868, the last two 
volumes of the “History of the United 
Netherlands,” embracing the years 1584 
to 1609. “The Life and Death of John 
of Barneveld,” a work in form biographi- 
cal, but really continuing the “ History of 
the Netherlands” for a decade more, ap- 
peared in 1874. Ph 

Enormous labors in the investigation 
of archives were performed in the prep- 
aration of these books. Motley had the 
intense zeal of the born investigator, a 
rare and heroic quality of which the world 
takes little note in historians. He had 
likewise in full possession those qualities 
which engage the reader. No American 
has ever written a history more brilliant 
and dramatic. The subject was a noble 
one. It was full of picturesque incident, 
of opportunities for glowing description, 
of thrilling tales of heroism. But it was 








not simply these that so engaged Motley’s 
interest that, as he afterwards said, he 
felt as if he mus¢ write upon it. It was a 
great national conflict for freedom, and as 
such was profoundly congenial to one 
who, above all things, loved liberty. The 
warm heart and enthusiastic, ardent tem- 
per of the historian laid him open to 
dangers of partiality which, it must be 
confessed, he was far from wholly escap- 
ing. The American public little ap- 
preciate the extent to which he was 
influenced by such feelings. Guizot, in 
a review article, noted Motley’s advocacy, 
but thought it too apparent to do harm, 
and excused it as being on the right side, 
that of political and religious liberty. 
Throughout the volumes on the “ Rise of 
the Dutch Republic,” Motley is a thorough 
partisan of William the Silent, — a sincere 
and conscientious partisan, to be sure, 
but a partisan none the less. Some may 
think that it is little harm to exaggerate 
the virtues of William the Silent, or to 
soften the defects of a character so 
heroic ; but certainly it is a pity to add 
one more to the long chain of English 
writers who, out of ancestral prejudice, 
have dealt hard measure to all Spaniards. 
Similarly, in his narrative of the great in- 
ternal contest between the adherents of 
Prince Maurice and the adherents of 
Oldenbarneveld, the Calvinists and the 
Armenians, it must be declared deliber- 
ately that Motley is a partisan of the 
latter, and is distinctly unfair to the 
former. It is easy to see the reasons in 
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both cases. As a lover of liberty, the 
cause of William and the Netherlanders, 
fighting for freedom, engaged his warm 
affection. In the later period, his Uni- 
tarian sympathies made it natural for him 
to embrace the cause of the Armenians 
against the Calvinists. Dr. Holmes, to 
be. sure, in his memoir of Motley, defends 
him from this latter charge. The Dutch 
historian, Groen van Prinsterer, in his 
“Maurice et Barneveld,” though express- 
ing a warm admiration for Motley, has 
criticised him as unfair to the Remon- 
strant cause. With his usual keen scent 
for Calvinism, the doctor endeavors to 
show that Mr. Groen van Prinsterer has 
taken up this position because he is him- 
self a Calvinist. But Mr. Groen van 
Prinsterer does not stand alone. It should 
not be forgotten that, if none of the 
Dutch historical writers were as brilliant 
as Motley, the nation stood, in historical 
scholarship, hardly second to any in 
Europe ; five historians could be named 
every one of whom was probably as 
learned in the facts as Motley himself. 
The dispute is, in the end, one for the 
Dutch to settle, and Dutch opinion is still 
divided. But so long as the leading 
opinions are in general more moderate 
than Motley’s, and so long as the Dutch 
are not “ vehemently suspected ’’ of having 
more of the ardent temper of the advo- 
cate than Motley had, we may feel justi- 
fied in mingling a certain sense of partiality 
with our strong admiration of his warmth, 
his brilliancy, and his dramatic force. 
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ETIQUETTE AND PRECEDENCE. 


By Pamela McArthur Cole. 


”? EARS ago, in a New 
England village, a 
girls’ school gave a 
“Floral Concert.” As 
the pretty, white- 
robed, flower-crowned 
procession came upon 
‘ the stage, one little 
girl elbowed herself into a front line, 
angrily exclaiming to her nearest neigh- 
bor, “ You mustn’t stand before me /”’ 

The words have often recurred to 
memory, as expressing with the frank- 
ness of childhood the feeling that stirs 
the hearts of adults and forms the essence 
of half the rules of etiquette. Heads 
have fallen, thrones have been shaken, 
for the pride of those who could not en- 
dure another to enter a room before 
them, or sit where they were compel'ed 
to stand. 

An important change in the laws of 
ancient Ronie is attributed to the ambi- 
tion of a woman. In the days of Roman 
simplicity, Ambustus, a wealthy citizen, 
had two daughters, married, the elder to 
a man of patrician birth, the younger to 
a plebeian. The latter was one day visit- 
ing her sister, when the husband of the 
elder, then consul, came home, accom- 
panied by the lictors, one of whom, 
according to custom, knocked loudly on 
the door with his rod. The wife of non- 
consular rank, startled at the sound, in- 
quired the meaning. The elder ex- 
plained, laughing at her ignorance. ‘The 
pride of the younger was touched ; she 
assailed her father with tears and en- 
treaties. To gratify her, he used all his 
influence to obtain such a change in the 
laws that the office of consul should be 
open to men of all ranks, and her 
husband, Licinius Stolo, was the first 
consul chosen from among the plebeians, 
—which gave the envious matron the 
satisfaction of hearing the lictor’s knock 
at her own door also. 

This overmastering passion has even 
crushed out natural affection. In the 
year 1547, Katharine Parr, the widow ot 








Henry VIII. of England, was married to 
her old lover, Sir Thomas Seymour, Lord 
High Admiral, and younger brother of 
the haughty Duke of Somerset. Jealousy 
and ill-will already existed. between the 
brothers, but the difficulty was greatly 
increased by the Duchess of Somerset, a 
woman famous for her proud and over- 
bearing temper. She endeavored to avoid 
paying the courtesies due Katharine, on 
the plea of being the wife of the elder 
brother and of higher rank, but found 
herself compelled to yield, as Parliament 
had decreed that the queen-dowager 
should take precedence of all other ladies. 
But she used all her influence to widen 
the breach between the brothers, and the 
result was the tragic death of Seymour 
upon the scaffold in 1549,—but two 
years after his ambitious marriage. 

During the short reign of Edward VL., 
he knighted a favorite attendant, Nicholas 
Throgmorton, somewhat against the will 
of the recipient of the honor, who feared 
unpleasant consequences. His anxiety 
was justified, for his family was much 
displeased that Sir Nicholas, a younger 
son, should be entitled to take precedence 
over his elder brother. It was some time 
before he was forgiven this involuntary 
offence. 

During Elizabeth’s reign, she had 
promised, at, the close of an entertain- 
ment given her by Lord Burleigh, to 
confer the rank of knighthood on seven 
gentlemen. They were standing in order, 
but some of those of highest birth were 
last in the line, arranged by Burleigh’s 
directions, “to win antiquity of knight- 
hood as my lord favored,” says Bacon. 
The queen, knowing this, passed by the 
line of expectants, as though by ac- 
cident ; then pausing as if she had sud- 
denly recollected a promise, turned back, 
and began the ceremonial with the person 
lowest in the line, saying afterwards to 
some person who mentioned the circum- 
stance, that she had fulfilled the state- 
ment of Scripture, “The last shall be 
first, and the first, last.” 
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In her reign of forty-five years, Eliza- 
beth created but seven peers, of whom 
Burleigh was one. Her successor, James, 
was more lavish of titles and honors; he 
raised Burleigh’s two sons to earldoms in 
one day, — but the younger being made 
an earl in the morning and the elder in 
the afternoon, the former had the pre- 
cedence. 

A matter that has proved itself of so 
much importance is not unnoticed in 
literature. Shakespeare gives us maiy 
instances. Simonides, at the feast given 
to the foreign lords, says to the princess, — 

“Come, queen o’ the feast, 


(For, daughter, so you are), here take your place: 
Marshal the rest, as they deserve their grace.” 


Macbeth, at his own feast, says : 


“You know your own degrees, sit down: at first 
And last the hearty welcome.” 


Long ago, when inns were few, not only 
were religious houses open to receive 
guests, but wayfarers were sure of hos- 
pitality in almost any dwelling where night 
or fatigue chanced to overtake them ; the 
laws of precedence required to be most 
carefully observed at times and in com- 
panies where lord and vassal, friend and 
foe, rich and poor, might meet at one 
board. 

The chief officer in the old baronial 
dwellings who had the charge of mar- 
shalling strangers to their proper place 
at table, often found it an ungracious 
task. He must know the rank of the 
individual, with the reasons for his occu- 
pying a high or a low position, and this 
involved some knowledge of genealogy 
and the various regulations (some of them 
seemingly absurd enough) of chivalry ; 
still more, an understanding of human 
nature. 

Scott, in that scene pronounced by 
Jeffrey to be “in the very spirit of the 
poet of chivalry,” tells us when Bruce 
and his comrades claimed shelter at Ar- 
tornish, 

“ The seneschal the presence scanned 

Of those strange guests; * * * * 


“ Such a high commanding grace 
Was in their mien and in their face, 
As suited best the princely dais 
And royal canopy: 
And there he marshalled them their place, 
First of that company.” 
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The Vicar of Wakefield says, that when 
“the wedding party” (his children) sat 
down to dinner, there was much debate 
of the question whether Olivia, being a 
matron, should sit above Sophia, who, 
though of higher rank, was a bride. In- 
deed, at an earlier hour, the question 
which of two couples should be married 
first had caused so long delay that there 
seemed little chance of anybody being 
married at all, till the Vicar himself 
brought the punctilious party to terms, 


by shutting his book and proposing to go 


home. 

The early settlers of New England 
brought all these preferences and preju- 
dices hither with them. In the hardships 
which new colonists must needs endure, 
they stood manfully side by side; but as 
wealth was acquired and luxury increased, 
they asserted the distinctions of rank as 
far as they were able. 

Titles were few, but those few were 
carefully discriminated. ‘ Esquire’ was 
not lightly bestowed in those days; 
“Mr.” was applied with due delibera- 
tion; and the zealous Roger Williams 
even objected to the humble title of 
‘“*Goodman”’ generally given to the lower 
ranks, deeming it unsuitably bestowed on 
one who had not given evidence of being 
regenerated. 

The seneschal of feudal times exer- 
cised no greater care in ranging guests 
at a banquet than was required of the 
officers appointed in early New England 
to assign seats to the congregation in 
church. This was called “seating the 
meeting-house,”’ and was a task needing 
much care and thought. Now and then 
we read of congregations deciding to 
“place pues in the meeting-house,’”’ but 
in early times long open benches were 
mostly used in 
“The goodly house of worship, where, in order 

due and fit, 

As by public vote directed, classed and ranked 

the people sit; 

Mistress first and goodwife after, clerkly squire 

before the clown, 

From the brave coat, lace-embroidered, to the 

gray frock, shading down.” ’ 

This service was usually performed by 
a committee appointed for the purpose. 
The early New England town records are 
full of allusions to this important matter. 
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A few illustrations will suffice. In 1694, 
the town of Malden, Mass., finding it 
best that the order of precedence should 
be newly arranged, voted that “the meet- 
ing-house should be newly seated,” by a 
committee “for dignifying the seats.” 
The question naturally arises, who would 
seat the committee? This knotty ques- 
tion seems to have been settled differ- 
ently in different places. Early in 1695, 
the Malden parish solved the problem by 
voting that “the two deakens shall seat 
those committis that is acointed {ap- 
pointed] to seat y* meeting-house.” It 
must be remembered that the “two 
deakens”” themselves had their own 
official seat in front of the pulpit. 

In 1699, in Haverhill Mass., the peo- 
ple, commencing the use of a new place 
of worship, of course appointed a com- 
mittee “to seat the new meeting-house.”’ 
Then they proceeded to choose a second 
committee to seat the first committee, 
“so that there may be no grumbling at 
them for picking for, and placing them- 
selves.” 

In New England villages, the question 
of precedence at funerals is still to many 
persons a matter of importance, and often 
“angry passions rise,’ when, from per- 
sonal preference or from carelessness, the 
proper order of kindred is forgotten or 
ignored in marshalling the procession. 

A case in point occurred but a few 
years ago, when, at the funeral of an 
aged person, the last survivor of a numer- 
ous family, a large number of relatives 
had assembled, of many degrees of kin- 
dred. It was a cold, wintry day, and as 
the snow was deep, one married pair, liv- 
ing at a distance, had come, for greater 
convenience, in a “pung.” (The word 
needs no explanation to a New England 
ear.) In the list of the procession their 
names had not been inserted at the 
proper place, and they were “called” 
next after a family less nearly related. 
The indignant matron walked out and 
stood beside her vehicle, complaining to 
her husband of the slight. “To call out 
the A’s before ws. TZhey are not near 
relations!” The husband grew angry — 
partly at the slight, partly with her. 
Poetry is “the language of passion,” and 
he unconsciously “ dropped into poetry,” 


saying sharply, “ Hold your tongue, and 
get into the pung!” She obeyed, and 
the procession moved on. 

In 1789, on the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, many questions of eti- 
quette naturally arose. What should be 
the title given to the Chief Magistrate of 
the new republic? This question was 
long and warmly argued; there was 
strong feeling in favor of giving some 
title to the President, and in spite of the 
decision of Congress, some of the New 
England editors mentioned him as “ His 
Highness.” Washington says in the 
diary wherein he recorded the incidents 
of his New England tour in 1789, that he 
failed to obtain admittance at a certain 
tavern in Uxbridge, “the owner being 
from home, and his wife sick.’”’ A con- 
temporary newspaper says: the landlady 
receiving the message that “the Presi- 
dent”? was on the way and desired lodg- 
ing, declined receiving him, supposing 
the person mentioned “to be the Presi- 
dent of Rhode Island College, for it was 
in the vicinity of that state,” and feeling 
herself unequal to the effort required. 
She was loud in regrets when she learned 
her mistake; the sight of Washington, 
she said, would have cured her illness. 

This story the editor considered a 
powerful argument ; for, had the illustri- 
ous guest been mentioned by some more 
high-sounding title, such a mistake would 
never have arisen, and many persons 
would not have lost the pleasure of see- 
ing Washington. 

A grave question of precedence arose 
on Washington’s visit to Boston, in the 
Autumn of 1789. Governor Hancock 
was tenacious of his own dignity, and con- 
sidered that on the soil of Massachusetts 
none should take precedence of her 
governor. But it was argued, surely the 
first honor was due to the President of 
the Nation. An opportune attack of 
gout furnished an excuse for Hancock’s 
remaining at home, to receive the Pres- 
ident’s visit. In his diary Washington 
thus mentions the subject; ‘“ Having 
engaged yesterday to take an informal 
dinner with the Governor to-day, but 
under a full persuasion that he would 
have waited upon me so soon as I should 
have arrived — I excused myself upon his 





] 





not doing it, and informing me through 
his secretary that he was too much indis- 
posed to do it, being resolved to receive 
the visit.” Having heard the remon- 
strances of his friends, who were desirous 
of soothing all unpleasant feeling, Han- 
cock waited on the President in person, 
stating in the note in which he announced 
his intention of so doing, that he “ hazards 
everything as regards his health, for the 
desirable purpose.” Carefully wrapped 
up, and supported by a servant, he 
made such appearance as gave color to 
the statement. So the matter ended. 
Smaller affairs had disturbed the peace of 
nations. 

Every new institution must form its 
own traditions, and in our young nation 
few experiences of the Old World estab- 
lish suitable precedents for the regulation 
ofetiquette. In the “ Republican Court,” 
as some writers choose to name official 
society in Washington, there have been 
of course some slight disturbances, — 
mere ripples “on the smooth surface of a 
summer sea.” In the days of Jefferson, 
the wife of a British minister bitterly re- 
sented, on one occasion, following, not 
preceding Mrs. Madison, wife of the 
Secretary of State, and the matter might 
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have been made a national grievance, 
had not Monroe, then our minister to 
England, held himself in readiness to 
make formal complaint, if needed, of a 
slight of somewhat similar character, 
offered to Mrs. Monroe. This “ counter- 
irritant’ had the desired effect of redu- 
cing the original irritation. 

A notable incident occurred in later 
time, when President Jackson, unduly 
presuming on what is said to have been 
“not ‘iron will,’ but hickory will,” in- 
sisted on the “Cabinet ladies”’ visiting 
Mrs. Eaton, and so rent asunder the 
Cabinet itself. 

We all remember that, at an English 
royal dinner given in honor of General 
Grant, the titled residents took preced- 
ence of the untitled guest. Every nation 
follows its own fashions. The American 
government, as well as the American 
housewife, keeps in mind and in practice 
the old rule of “ showing respect to com- 
pany,” and foreigners here receive a cer- 
tain degree of courtesy not shown in 
similar cases abroad. Good sense, which 
Americans claim to be a national charac- 
teristic, is capable of regulating good 
manners, and as the world grows wiser, it 
must continue to grow “ better behaved.”’ 





NEW ENGLAND 
GS Bscuaso Ms was said in the New 


ENGLAND MacazinE a year ago about 
the New England Societies which 
exist in almost all our great American 
cities —societies of men of New England 
birth or New England antecedents, who, 
while stanchly and enthusiastically loyal 
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land spirit. How strong and excellent 
that spirit is appears in a measure from 
the fact that many of these Forefathers’ 
Day speeches are among the ‘brightest 
and most pregnant speeches which come 
to us from any quarter during the year. 
We said last year that we meant to spread 


to their adopted cities, and, like the New our net each year and cull from the best 
Englander in New England, American of these speeches for the readers of the 
first of all, still think lovingly of New New ENGLAND Macazine, among whom 
England as “the old home.’ Fore- we desire especially to number all mem- 
fathers’ Pay is the day when these New bers of these various New England Socie- 
England Societies have their festivals and ties. Last year we dropped the net inte 
give free vent to their New Englandism. St. Louis, whose New England Society is 
The speeches made at these New England nearly two hundred strong, and gave our 
dinners do very much to keep vital and readers Charles Dudley Warner’s address 
influential everywhere the true New Eng- upon the influence of the Pilgrim spirit 




























































upon the great West. This year we 
drop the net into New York, and give 
William Everett’s bright speech upon 
New England schools and schoolmasters. 
““New England — always in the van of 
education: her scholars and her teachers 
have always been included among her 
patriots, and her schools have been the 
institutes of her citizenship’ — this was 
the toast to which Mr. Everett responded. 

“The New England Society in the 
City of New York” is the largest New 
England Society in the country, number- 
ing fifteen hundred members ; and it is 
also the oldest, having been organized in 
1805. Its history has been so interesting, 
and its present position is so important, 
that we purpose making it the subject of 
a special illustrated article in a not dis- 
tant future. The present president of 
the Society is J. Pierpont Morgan; the 
secretary for nearly forty years has been 
Luther Prescott Hubbard, 

Among the speakers at the last Fore- 
fathers’ Day dinner were Joseph H. 
Choate, Chauncey M. Depew, Genera! 
Howard, Rev. Francis L. Patton and 
Noah Davis. Mr. Depew made a strong 
plea for the monument at Delftshaven. 
Every speech was full of passages which 
deserve to be rescued from the news- 
paper and given more general publicity 
and more permanent place; but here, 
besides Mr. Everett’s address, only the 
following brief passage from Dr. Patton 
can find place. 


“We are all more or less provincial; and the 
most obvious lesson suggested by a company of 
New Englanders dining in this cosmopolitan city 
is, that we should not be provincial. Let us be 
New Englanders, and yet remember that America 
is the larger world; let us be Americans, and at 
the same time not forget the bond of common 
speech and common law that binds us to the land 
of Shakespeare and Blackstone. The outsider 
sometimes says that the New Englander is provin- 
cial. Perhaps he is. That is to say, New Eng- 
land has great men, great universities. She has 
originated great ideas, and contributed a great 
chapter to the history of opinions —and to the 
most casual observer it is apparent that the New 
Englander is fully aware of it. Now, sir, the best 
thing we can do is to universalize the New Eng- 
lander. When the New England merchant goes 
West, when the New England capitalist goes 
South (as he will, for the railroads will make 
more money on the meridians by and by than on 
the parallels), when the New England farmer sells 
out to the French Canadian, he steps into a larger 
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mission. By the New Englander, I mean the 
Puritan, and by the Puritan I mean the man who 
has the spirit of the Pilgrims, no matter where you 
find him; and Puritanism is the salt of the Amer- 
ican earth. : 

What the world needs is not the Puritan and 
society, but the Puritan in society; not the separa- 
tion of conscience and self-love, but a partnership 
with conscience as head of the firm. We are 
great enough; there is no question of that. We 
have fertile soil and boundless resources. We 
can feed ourselves with our own wheat and clothe 
ourselves with our own cotton; we can shelter 
ourselves with our own lumber, and build our 
railroads with our own iron. But the ques- 
tion is whether we can be loyal to righteous- 
ness and truth. It remains to be seen whether 
the spirit of the Pilgrims will abide with us; 
whether it will vote at elections and sit at direc- 
tors’ tables, and whether under its influence we 
shall speak plainly in the pulpit, act honestly in 
trade, and refuse to hold a brief for fraud. The 
Puritan spirit is the safeguard of morality. It is 
the Puritan in us that protests against corruption 
in the management of municipal affairs; it is the 
Puritan in us that speaks in righteous indignation 
when the man who has defiled a home essays to 
give direction to the moral sense of the English- 
speaking world in a crusade against political in- 
justice.” 


Mr. Everett’s address was as follows : 


“JT suppose at this dinner on Forefathers’ 
Day, the first thing is for every one to substantiate 
his pedigree from the Pilgrims of the Mayflower; 
and I beg to claim descent from John Howland, 
the young man who during the voyage fell over 
the side, and with difficulty managed to swing 
himself up by the stern chains, but who lived to 
be the last survivor in the town of Plymouth 
of that sainted company. His daughter, Desire 
Howland, married Captain John Gorham, of Barn- 
stable, who died of fever contracted in the Swamp 
Fight with King Philip; and from him descended 
Nathaniel Gorham, president of the Continental 
Congress, and signer of the Constitution of the 
United States, and whose great-grandson I have 
the honor to be. It is necessary to allude to this, 
Mr. President, because some people have had the 
presumption to make fun of the Mayflower. They 
actually doubt the existence of the miraculous fur- 
niture which she brought over, which may be 
multiplied at will to any extent. It is necessary 
to begin with the clear understanding that the 
one hundred Pilgrims of the Mayflower and their 
descendants beat any Four Hundred that ever 
lived. My father, for instance, who tried to do 
what he could in his day and generation to 
extend the fame and preserve the spirit of the 
Pilgrims, always admitted his inferiority to those 
who sprang from that sacred band, and treated 
his children with proper respect, as better born 
than himself. * 

The sentiment to which you have called me to 
respond, sir, is one which I believe tells a great 
truth. I believe that if New England has any 
claim to the respect and following of the world, it 
is because she has always held in honor the higher 














education — education something beyond the three 
R’s, beyond what itis supposed everybody ought 
to know, and what the State ought to teach; 
education in advanced subjects—in languages 
spoken in other lands than our own, or not 
spoken by living men at all, and preserved only in 
literature; in science which deals not only with 
objects that we can see and touch, but with con- 
ceptions depending on abstract thought, or with 
matter as wrenched from its surroundings by the 
resistless force of patient experiment; in history 
and philosophy which pursues man from the pres- 
ent hour back to his origin, and traces the causes 
and motives of his life. My revered and beloved 
friend, that true son at once of New York and of 
New England, the late George L. Schuyler, whose 
absence from your streets makes to me a blank in 
this city which nothing can ever fill, used to claim, 
in honor of his Dutch ancestors, that the Pilgrims 
learned the free-school system, which is the pride 
of New England, in Leyden. If that is true, sir, 
they brought something more from Leyden, some- 
thing which is a nobler leaf in the crown of that 
ancient Batavian city than the world-renowned 
siege; they brought from Leyden the higher 
education, the university education, the education 
to which the common school is only the first step- 
ping-stone. The institution of which I have the 
honor to be in charge was founded by President 
John Adams, to be one of those characteristic 
seminaries of New England, the foundation 
academy —in advance of the common school, 
preparatory to the university, but occupying its 
own place in that system of which the keynote is 
that whatever knowledge a man can acquire, that 
he should be encouraged to acquire, and should 
have the opportunity to acquire, without raising 
that narrow and invidious question, whether he 
may perhaps dispense with its acquirement. 
Toward the end of his long and illustrious life, 
President John Adams, having acquired large 
landed property, determined to divest himself, not 
after death, but in his life-time, of a portion of it 
for the benefit of his fellow-citizens. Accordingly, 
by deed of gift, he conveyed to his native town 
of Quincy large tracts of land, from whose income 
should be built successively three edifices. Like 
a true son of the Pilgrims, his first thought was 
for a church; and the first fruit of his gift was the 
stately stone temple ever since used for public 
worship, beneath whose floor lie the ashes of 
himself and his equally illustrious son, John 
Quincy Adams, and of their scarcely less cele- 
brated wives. His second thought, like a true 
New Englander, was the state; and the second 
fruit of his gift was the stone hall, in which, ever 
since, the town and the city of Quincy have held 
those meetings which are the bulwark of New 
England liberty. And then, sir, there has been 
built from that gift a stone school house bearing 
his name, and the income of the lands ever after 
is, by his deed of gift, to support a school or 
academy, of which the master shall be learned in 
the Latin and Greek languages. That place, sir, I 
have the honor to hold. It is a schoolmaster’s 
place and nothing more; we have no presidents 
or professors, merely a master and teachers; and 
our pupils are not students, but only schoolboys. 
Nor did Jehn Adams ask more of the head than 
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an acquaintance with the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. I believe, if I may speak of myself, that 
my friends and enemies alike have intimated that 
that requirement about covered my attainments, 
for that, like Shakespeare in Ben Jonson’s famous 
characterization, I knew little Latin, less Greek and 
nothing else. But we have not remained by John 
Adams’s limitation. We do not teach exclusively 
those venerable languages. We have added to 
them most of the requirements of our colleges, 
mathematics, history, some modern languages, and 
especially the correct study of English, and some- 
thing of physical science. I should, of course, 
be untrue to my position as head of a school if I 
did not say that we are sadly in want of funds; that 
the income of John Adams’s lands is still utterly 
inadequate to support his school, and that I shall 
be disappointed if I leave New York without a 
promise of some handsome pecuniary gift from 
some of the millionnaires whom you turn out every 
day, and who are utterly at a loss what to do with 
their money. Still, sir, the staple and basis of our 
instruction is still the Latin and Greek languages. 
And why not? What, when all has been said and 
done, has been found better for training young men 
torichness andaccuracy ofspeech? What incal- 
culable suffering is our country going through 
every day from the ignorant and _slip-shod 
methods of speaking and writing which prevail 
among us!—methods which never can be cor- 
rected if we study only our own or other 
modern languages, shifting and changing 
from day to day, as they inevitably must 
do under the changes of modern thought 
and life. Accurate and sound language re- 
quires to be referred to the fixed models of an 
elder day as much as the sciences of construction 
and calculation need to be referred to the fixed 
abstraction of pure mathematics, which never 
will be seen by the eye, but are actually true to 
the thought. All the physical study and natural 
history in the world, boundless, fascinating, useful 
as itis, all the study of things, never can replace 
the study of man — man as he has lived, man as 
he has thought, man as he has spoken — and that 
in the two imperial races of the earth, which 
made the little Mediterranean peninsulas, in the 
course of a few centuries, more mighty to con- 
trol the destinies of the world than whole dark 
continents through whole obscure cycles. When 
medicine and astronomy and philosophy cease to 
trace their unbroken history back to Greece and 
the laws of thought she made; when law and 
government and warfare cease to find their un- 
dying birthplace in the Seven Hills; when Socra- 
tes and Cesar cease to be the ideal types of the 
highest moral sense and the highest practical 
energy, then we may cease to teach our future 
American citizens Greek and Latin, but not till 
then. 

But, sir, we have other duties to perform. We 
were not founded, as some colleges and universi- 
ties and academies have been, by men whose sole 
distinction was that they did found those universi- 
ties, and whose names would else have died. 
Our foundation was one of the last public acts 
of a life already crowded with action and 
honor, as illustrious and beneficent as any in the 
history of our country. Many men are now 
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engaged in re-writing the history of our early 
days, much as Mommsen or Brugsch rewrites the 
history of Rome or Egypt, and are doing their 
best to show that our fathers were entirely differ- 
ent men from what their contemporaries and 
descendants have always supposed them to be. 
In these investigations John Adams has received 
comparatively little alteration, perhaps because 
the perfect simplicity and frankness of his whole 
life made it impossible to tell his story in more 
than one way. The calumnies that hunted him 
when he retired from office passed away before 
his death, and left him admired and loved by all 
his countrymen, from Jefferson down; and no 
one henceforth will dare to write the history of 
our first twenty-five years without recognizing 
him as equal to any of our founders in energy, 
in industry, in foresight, in eloquence, in integrity, 
in devoted patriotism. He began his public ser- 
vice as a schoolmaster. He closed it by found- 
ing the academy over which I have the honor to 
reside; and woe to the man who in such a posi- 
tion does not train his pupils to look to the like- 
ness of John Adams as their great inspiration, 
and to imitate, as far as may be, those qualities 
that made him the blessing and glory of his 
country. Energy and industry perhaps American 
boys will be taught anywhere; the air of America 
is full of such lessons. Not, indeed, that most 
advisers of youth with us would think of using 
such very antiquated words as energy and indus- 
try; but they are very particular to impress on all 
young men the need of “hustling” in order to 
be sure that no spark of nobility shall linger in 
the flame of their ardor and make it visionary 
and unpractical. The fiery and persuasive elo- 
quence of Adams, which forced the timid ones 
at Philadelphia into the adoption of the great 
Declaration, cannot perhaps be taught unless the 
germs are in the boy’s nature; but we still keep 
up, sir, and we are not ashamed of it, the old- 
fashioned New-England practice of declama- 
tion — speaking pieces, storing our pupils’ mem- 
ories with the standard classic masterpieces of 
our language, and having them deliver them with 
very little reference to the rules of elocution, and 
every encouragement to speak as John Adams 
did, with the heart behind every word. By this 
means, sir, we trust that when our boys shall have 
to think and write for themselves, great thoughts 
in great words shall come instinctively to their 
tongues, and base thoughts in base words find 
that there is no room for them when they would 
insinuate an entrance. We cannot impart John 
Adams’s almost prophetic foresight, which saw 
his country’s duty and destiny long before many 
of his doubting contemporaries; but we can 
teach our boys that the right and noble course is 
always at hand, always waiting for the lips of the 
righteous and noble man to speak the word; and 
that that word which calls to right and noble 
actions may be spoken too soon for any selfish 
aims of the speaker, but never can be too soon 
for his country and for mankind. At least we 
can teach the spotless integrity and unbounded 
patriotism of John Adams; we can make them 
feel the spirit of him whose excitable frame was 
thrilled to the depths by every call of honorable 
ambition, who plunged into the fray of noble 


renown like the charger that carried Sheridan to 
Winchester, and yet who would not have con- 
cealed his true sentiments or stooped to a base 
act, if the Presidency of the United States had 
been the crown of the world; and we can teach 
them his patriotism. 

Our school, founded by John Adams’s fellow- 
citizens, has from its opening been attended by 
pupils from every part of the Union—side by 
side on our benches sit year after year, boys from 
every State of New England, from New York and 
Pennsylvania, from Kentucky and Tennessee, from 
Ohio and Texas, from Illinois and California. Out 
of every text-book from the first year to the last, 
from the History of England to the Orations of 
Cicero, we find a chance to draw the lesson that 
the name United States takes a verb in the singu- 
lar, and that we are, as long as the Mississippi 
rnns tothe sea, many and yet one. That was the 
patriotism of John Adams; and that was the 
patriotism of the New England scholars, her 
schoolmasters, and her universitymen. If ever it 
has seemed otherwise, if ever our sister states 
have fancied that Massachusetts was sectional and 
not national, that we were so in love with the Hub 
of the Universe, that we fancied our national 
wheel had no radiating spokes, and no binding 
felloe,— it has all been a momentary cloud, a pass- 
ing error. Whenever the thought of New England 
can make itself felt, she will speak out. She has 
spoken out with the broadest, the most sympa- 
thetic nationality. Her scholars know what 
were the senseless local discussions that ruined 
Greece, they know what was the over-central- 
ized imperialism that crushed Rome. They have 
followed the divisions and the consolidations of 
modern Europe. They see the truth which New 
England’s great statesman taught, that devotion 
to the Union is a moral duty. They do not think 
Massachusetts is really Massachusetts without 
California; or Vermont, entirely Vermont without 
South Carolina; or Connecticut, all of Connecticut 
without Texas; and they would rather the May- 
flower had never sailed, than that the children of 
her company, spread as they are all over the 
Union, should have a love of country less wide 
than its limits. 

There still springs in the woods of Plymouth 
that lovely ground plant which so early received 
the name of the vessel that bore the Pilgrims to 
America. Every year those woods are visited by 
tasteless Philistines, who, not content with pick- 
ing all the flowers they can carry, wrench up yards 
of the plant from the soil, and throw it away in 
their wantonness. Every lover of nature and 
beauty cries out at the ontrage. Butit is nothing 
to the outrage of him who, carrying away as his 
own possession what little portion his breast can 
contain of the Pilgrim spirit, would wrench up 
from their roots, planted in every state of the 
Union, the tender, fragrant, clinging plants of 
national brotherhood, which links us in one from 
the arm of Cape Cod to the Golden Gate, and 
from the ice gorge of the Niagara River to the 
ripples that sound among the orange groves of 
Florida. Our fathers left England because of 
its distractions and differences: let the land of 
their creation have no sentiment of patriotism 
unhallowed by union. 
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THE question, What shall be our national 
plant, is certainly an interesting one. It is a 
question which has more than once been sub- 
mftted to vote in various constituencies, by news- 

pers and otherwise. A vote which attracted 
a good deal of attention was that arranged for not 
long since by Messrs, Prang & Co., the art pub- 
lishers, in which we think the golden-rod was the 
successful candidate. Some of the artists object 
to this; the golden-rod will not conventionalize 
well, they tell us, does not lend itself well to the 

urposes of ornament. The Mayflower is ob- 
jected to as not being really a national flower, but 
local—and then it is not at all the same as the 
old English flower which gave name to the his- 
toric ship that brought the Pilgrims to Plymouth. 
We think that it was Miss Clarke, whose article 
appears in this number of the New ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE, who first strongly urged the claims of 
the Indian corn in this competition. This was in 
a letter to the Boston 7ranscripft, a year or two 
ago, — which letter was as follows: 

“‘The Mayflower, the golden-rod, and the laurel, the 
leading candidates for the position of national flower, are 

fant loved by poets, perhaps, but they are local in their 

abitat, and without any broad significance. For a 
national emblem, like the rose of Engand or the fleur-de- 
dis of France, something more is needed; and this may be 
found in the maize, or Indian corn. This plant is dis- 
tinctly American, having been found here by the earliest 
explorers. It has the historic interest also of having saved 
from starvation the settlers of Jamestown and the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth. It is the foundation of American agricul- 
ture, and commercially the most important product of our 
soil, growing freely from the Canada line to Florida, 
and from New England to the Pacific ‘Coast, interesting 
equally the farmer of Maine and the planter of Georgia. 
Most Americans say, with Daniel Webster, ‘My bones 
are made of Indian corn.’ Moreover, this ns and 
beautiful plant lends itself nobly to decorative art. ad it 
existed in the Old World, the sculptors of Greece and the 
architects of Gothic cathedrals would no doubt have used 
it in their designs; but familiarity breeds contempt, and 
American art has thus far hardly recognized its capabilities. 
If there is to be a vote on the subject, let the people of 
every state and territory have the opportunity to express 
their opinions, for all should be equally interested.” 

We think there is very much to commend 
Miss Clarke’s suggestion. Its force has been in- 
stantly recognized, indeed, wherever considered. 
The Indian corn is beautiful, lending itself ad- 
mirably to art, it is homely and useful, it is his- 
toric, and it is distinctly American. Can any- 
thing better be named? 

* 
* * 

IN connection with Miss Clarke’s suggestion 
that each state should also choose its own em- 
blematic flower, it is interesting to note that this 
has been done in California in perhaps as formal 
and influential a manner as is possible aside from 
distinct legislative action. The California poppy 
(Eschscholtzia California) has been chosen by 
the State Floral Society as the State flower. 
Comments one of our New England papers: =» 

“ California, which has just chosen a state flower, had an 
abundance of riches from which to select. The wild flora 
of California is simply superb. Its extent and variety, to an 
eastern eye, maké it one of the features longest remembered 


of that country. The profuseness of the garden plants is only 
equalled by their gorgeousness. The rose has its most hos- 


pitable home here, and other flowers, on a comparatively 
small scale with us, reach gigantic proportions. The state 
seems to have made an eccentric selection in fixing upon 
what is known as the eschscholtzia for its distinctive flower. 
The most distinguished one is the snow plant, but that 
grows in small quantities, and in limited localities.” 


“Comments one of the California papers, on the 
other hand: 


“‘A most appropriate choice, it would seem, the California 
poppy being of a deep golden or orange hue, and a flower 
that grows wild in great profusion in every part of the state. 
It typifies at once the orange groves of southern and the 
gold mines of central and northern California.” 


o* 
* * 

A CONFERENCE has recently been held in Bos- 
ton to promote the interests of art education in 
connection with the public schools. The meeting 
was a largely attended and spirited one, both the 
artists and the teachers being well represented 
and making themselves heard. The movement is 
a timely and much needed one. The interests of 
art in the public schools have not been entirely 
neglected in late years. In Massachusetts, the in- 
fluence of the Normal Art School, now twenty 
years old, has been stimulating and extensive. 
In many states, drawing has taken regular place in 
the public school curriculum, although those who 
have been able to carry their studies far have not 
been many. It has been chiefly for its bearings 
upon the finer industries that this work has 
hitherto found popular support. The exposition 
at Philadelphia in 1876 taught us something 
about the value of art in industry. And this is 
important, and will be recognized as more and 
more important. The rude and crude and ugly 
in iron and wood and cloth, in house and shop 
and car, in the chair, the table, the carpet, and the 
shovel and tongs, will not satisfy any longer, and 
cannot any longer be sold, —are not marketable 
any more. Hence the technological schools and 
the trade schools, with their art studies, pushing 
out their roots into all preparatory departments. 
The artisan from now on must be more or less of 
the artist. This the masses of the people see, 
and it affects their conceptions of the scope of 
public education. This feeling needs to be 
broadened and well informed. We need as a 
people to realize more adequately the proper 
place and function of beauty in education and in 
life. Our Puritan antecedents, for one thing, 
have made us one-sided and angular and ugly in 
very much. Beauty has not had its proper place 
in our religion, or in our homes, or i” “ir coats, on 
our farms or in our towns. We are seeing a 
promising reaction from this—half reaction, half 
advance out of national youth and the era of hard 
necessity. The improvement in our domestic 
architecture in the last fifteen years has been re- 
markable; the beautiful church is everywhere 
supplanting the plain old meeting-house; statues, 
good, bad, and indifferent multiply in the parks; 
the landscape-gardener is abroad; the picture 
store opens its doors in every pretentious town; 
and the Sistine Madonna and the Angelus are 
driving “ Little Mary” from the humblest village 
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homes. 
mand for beauty need direction. 
its place in our public education. 
girl should be helped to know what is great and 


This aroused sense for beauty and de- 
Art must have 
Every boy and 


best in art, and to love it. In England they have 
an Art for Schools Association, to supply all 
schools that desire it, at a nominal cost, with good 
copies of the masterpieces of painting and sculp- 
ture. The boy and girl should grow up sur- 
reunded by beauty, by what is first-rate in art, and 
not what is second-rate. Then we shall have a 
generation that will put an end to, the sentiment 
that makes the beautiful a luxury and exclusive, a 
generation that will demand everywhere the 
public gallery, and that will demand that the 
home and the street alike be noble and beautiful. 
a « 

While the question whether our railroads shall 
be left in the hands of private corporations or 
taken under state control, is a question which is 
everywhere being so earnestly discussed, the sug- 
gestion that they be placed substantially upon the 
same basis as our national banks is surely worthy 
of consideration. This suggestion is made in the 
following communication to the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE from Dr. Charles F. Dowd of Saratoga : 

“THE unsettled and dangerous condition of the 
country in reference to all transportation interests 
certainly demands attention and a remedy. On 
the one hand, the people are trying to organize 
against overpowering corporations, and are clamor- 
ing for laws to restrict their operations and pre- 
vent monopolies; on the other, corporations are 
tending to consolidate more and more to prevent 
competition, and to become so powerful as to 
oppose successfully all restrictive legislation. 
Something has evidently been gained in the 
direction of harmonizing these conflicting in- 
terests by the Interstate Commerce law and Board 
of Commissioners, recently instituted by the Gen- 
eral Government. But only a small part of the 
desired ends has been reached by these means. 
The question arises, What more may be done? A 
few principles are plain. One is that the Con- 
stitution imposes upon Congress the duty of pass- 
ing laws to regulate commerce between the 
States. Another is that the people are more 
vitally concerned in the system of transportation 
than in almost any other interest which Congress 
is called upon to regulate. This has a place in 
the Constitution, even before the money or cur- 
rency interest, for the regulation of which in part 
our national banking system has been con- 
structed. We have nominally invested in the 
stock and bonds of our railroads over $8,200,000,- 
ooo of capital, and but a small per cent of this 
amount is represented in the currency of the 
country, including both specie and bank-note. 

In regulating our currency we did not adopt a 
monstrous national bank, as is done in England, 
as well as in some other countries, and thereby 
require the Government to assume all the re- 
sponsibility of its minute operations; and in re- 
gulating our railway system it would seem to 
many out of harmony with our republican in 
stitutions to adopt the system of Germany and 
other European countries, and require the Gov- 
ernment to undertake the operation of all rail- 
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roads; yet it seems plain that such enormous in- 
terests ought not to be left at loose ends, to be 
the prey of scheming capitalists. 

« Twenty years ago the confusion in time stand- 
ards engaged our attention. This confusion was 
reduced to order by applying the principles of 
longitude, and constituting longitudinal standards. 
But the evils experienced by the conflict of time 
standards were much less vital in the workings 
of society than are the evils experienced and 
threatened by the conflicts under consideration. 
Some system to unify and harmonize these con- 
flicting interests is the need of the hour. I hope 
it will not appear presumptuous for me to present 
a‘few principles for the foundation of such a 
system. These will at once be recognized as 
corresponding with the basal principles of our 
national banking system. 

1. Let all transportation companies be char- 
tered by the general government. It may be 
said in passing that this principle might be ap- 
plied to steamship companies and to telegraph 
companies, but our attention here is definitely 
confined to railroad companies. The charters 
might correspond in a general way with the gov- 
ernment charters of our national banks, and 
the present state railroad companies might be 
treated in the same genera] way as state banks 
are now treated. 

2. Let it be the privilege of every national 
railroad company to deposit unquestionable securi- 
ties in Washington for its bonds, up to a given 
amount, rated according to some percentage of its 
capital stock. For these securities let the Gov- 
ernment issue a blank form of railroad bond (say 
for ninety per cent of the securities) for the com- 
panies to fill out and sell. These bonds, bearing 
evcn a low rate of interest, could no doubt be 
sold at a very considerable premium, backed as 
they would be by securities in Washington, while 
now, even at a high rate of interest, the $4,200,- 
000,000 of bonds have brought to the companies 
many hundred millions less than their face calls 
for. The interest account of all the companies 
now amounts to about $200,000,000 a year, and 
the income from passengers and freight to about 
$800,000,000. That is, the interest consumes 
about twenty-five per cent of the current income. 
It is believed that by the scheme here proposed 
more than the full amount of the interest account 
could be saved to the companies, the people would 
have open to them a vast field of secure invest- 
ments, and stockholders and bondholders would 
be safe from the Shylocks of Wall Street. 

3. For the remaining, say ten per cent, of the 
securities in Washington, let the government issue 
a system of national tickets for passengers and 
freight, one form of which might correspond with 
the passenger mileage book now in common use 
with all companies. This would be good fora 
passenger on all national roads. For freight, 
there might be tickets, in the denomination of 
dollars and fractional parts of a dollar, corre- 
sponding with the denomination of bank bills and 
the old fractional currency. A system of coupon 
tickets, with stubs and all needful conveniencies, 
could easily be constructed. These government 
tickets must be with blanks for each company to 
stamp its own name, etc., upon, both as the issu- 
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ing and receiving company, after the general form 
of a post-office money order. After these national 
tickets have been used and stamped, they would 
be redeemable in money or new tickets at any 
National Railroad Government ticket office, which 
would need to be located conveniently for every 
company. This system would require all freight 
as well as passenger money to be prepaid. A sin- 
gle case of freight will illustrate the workings of 
the system. Suppose a quantity of merchandise 
is to be sent from New York to Chicago over the 
New York Central and Lake Shore roads, and 
that the freight amounts to an even one hundred 
dollars, forty-five of which belong to the New 
York Central, and fifty-five to the Lake Shore. 
The shipper would pay the New York Central one 
hundred dollars, and receive a receipted bill, with 
the stubs or coupons of National tickets to the 
amount of one hundred dollars attached. Upon 
$45 worth of these National tickets, the New York 
Central would stamp its own name, etc., both as 
the issuing and as the receiving company. By 
stepping into the government office the holder 
might receive for these, thus used and duly 
stamped, $45. The remaining $55 worth of tick- 
ets, with the New York Central stamped on them 
as the responsible issuing company, would be sent 
with the freight bill to the Lake Shore Company. 
After duly stamping these, this company might 
receive from the government office $55 for its 
part of the tickets. All of this would be done 
with the simplest accounts possible, the govern- 
ment becoming the effectual common clearing 
house of all roads. 

4. In connection with harmonizing these vast 
interests, it would seem that much might be done 
by way of settling the conflict between labor and 
capital. A well-devised plan which should har- 
monize the interests of labor and capital through- 
out so extended a department as our railroad sys- 
tem embraces could hardly fail of being of service 
in other departments. I therefore venture to sug- 
gest the following as a possible plan: 

Let the payroll be made out for the year’s 
wages of all the permanent employees of the 
company. Then, after all wages and current 
expenses are met and six per cent paid on the paid- 
in capital stock of the company, what is left of 
the earnings for the given time might be counted 
as surplus. For the distributing of this surplus, 
the pay roll might be added to the paid-in capital 
stock, and the pay roll receive the same per cent 
of the surplus as it would if it were so much 
added capital stock. For example, if a company’s 
capital stock were one hundred thousand dollars 
and the pay roll amounted to ten thousand dollars, 
the surplus would be distributed pro rata upon 
the sum of the two; that is, upon one hundred and 
ten thousand dollars. In case the dividend should 
rise above some given per cent, it might be counted 
as good ground fora nse in wages, and on the 
other hand, in case the dividend on the stock should 
fall below some given per cent, it might be counted 
as good ground for a reduction in wages.” 


os 
Ir cannot be said that our American educa- 


tional journals have, in the main, been such as 
we could be proud of. They are to-day, for the 
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most part, crude, shallow, uncritical, carelessly 
edited, full of poor flatteries, lacking in dignity, 
and lacking in definite aim. Perhaps no other 
field of our journalism has been cultivated in so 
unsatisfactory a‘manner; whereas, no field really 
demands more critical and scientific workers, — 
for the educational journal is the teacher of the 
teachers. We do not forget for a moment the 
excellent work which has been done in this field. 
We do not forget Zducation, nor the Academy, 
nor half a dozen of the educational newspapers, in 
which keen and well-trained men give us week by 
week so much that is bright and wholesome. 
But on the whole, educational journalism among 
us has been at alow ebb. It is a peculiar plea- 
sure, therefore, to have suddenly laid upon the 
table at once, coming with the beginning of the 
year, two American educational magazines of a 
very high order: the Zducational Review, edited 
by Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the New 
York College for the Training of Teachers, and 
the Pedagogical Seminary, edited by President G. 
Stanley Hall of Clark University. The former is 
a monthly, with a vacation during August and 
September; the latter is published trimestrially — 
a quarterly, skipping the summer number. The 
character of the Lducational Review may be 
well inferred from the following list of the five 
solid articles in its first number: “ The Shortening 
of the College Curriculum,” by Daniel C. Gilman; 
“Fruitful Lines of Investigation in Psychology,” 
by William T. Harris; “Is there a Science of 
Education?” by Josiah Royce; “The Limits of 
State Control in Education,” by Andrew S. Dra- 
per; “The Herbartian School of Pedagogics,”’ 
by Charles De Garmo. Much space is given to 
discussions, reviews, and editorial notes, these de- 
partments constituting by no means the least val- 
uable and interesting portion of the magazine; 
and several pages are devoted to extracts frow 
foreign educational periodicals. 

The principal value of President Hall’s /eaa- 
gogical Seminary, perhaps, is in its remarkably full 
surveys of European movements in education, 
especially the work that is being done in France 
and Germany. Concerning educational work in 
Germany we have been learning much in late 
years. The German universities have been full of 
American students, making themselves more 
thorough in their various special departments, and 
German university methods have greatly influ- 
enced our own universities. This we see espe- 
cially in the case of Johns Hopkins and Clark. 
Concerning the notable advances in France since 
1870 we have known less, what we have learned 
relating chiefly to the secondary schools. The 
most valuable paper in this first number of the Ped- 
agogical Seminary is upon “The Reconstructed 
Primary School System of France.” Both in the 
notices of French and German work, President 
Hall lays before us much to disturb complacency. 
Among the reviews of recent German books is 
one of Paul Gussfeldt’s “ Education of German 
Youth,” which has made so great an impression 
in Germany, largely because tne author is thought 
to be inspired by the young Emperor. The 
Emperor’s recent speech on educational reform is 
given, in a complete translation, in the second 
number of Dr. Butler’s Educational Review. 
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WHEN SHE WAS TEN. 


‘WHEN she was ten! — How I recall those days 

Of pure serenity and boyish bliss ! — 

With all her tender smiles and tender ways, 

And that first shy, caressing little kiss 
She gave me when I, faltering, told her all 

My youthful, ardent love! I would I had the 

power 
Her sweet girl-spirit from its world to call, 

If only for one short, fast-fleeting hour, 
Tho’ for its set appraisement I should miss 

The balance of my life’s false happiness; 
To see her in the snowy, ribboned dress, 

As pure as her young soul, and once more press 
Her hand, and smile into those guileless eyes, 

That, starlike, in their silent spirit-skies, 

Do strengthen me to be as pure as then — 

When I was just a boy, and she was ten! 

— C. Gordon Rogers. 
Pra 

A MERCHANT had a clerical friend, between 
whom and himself there existed a warm in- 
timacy. Every Saturday night, as the merchant 
was balancing his cash, there would come a note 
from the minister requesting the loan of a five- 
dollar bill. The money was always restored 
punctually on Monday morning. But what 
puzzled the lender was, that the identical bill was 
always returned. One Saturday night he sent a 
five-dollar gold piece instead of the usual bill, and 
marked it. Still the very same coin was returned 
on Monday. The merchant became nervous about 
this strange fact. He was becoming consumed 
with curiosity, when a note came from the 
reverend borrower on Christmas Eve, asking for 
the loan of ten dollars. He resolved to call and 
inquire into the mystery. When he was shown 
into his friend’s study, he found him plunged in 
melancholy. 

“Mr. B,” said the merchant, “If you will 
answer me one question, I will let you have that 
ten dollars. How does it happen that you always 
pay me the money that you borrow on Saturday 
night in the very same coin or note on Monday?” 

The parson raised his head, and after a struggle 
said, “ My friend, you are a gentleman, a Chris- 
tian, and a New Yorker—I know that I can 
rely on your inviolable secrecy. Listen to the 
secret of my eloquence. You know that I am 
poor, and when on Saturday night I have bought 
my Sunday dinner, I seldom have a red cent left 
in my pocket. Now I maintain that no man can 
preach the Gospel properly without having some- 
thing in his pocket to inspire him with con- 
fidence. I have, therefore, borrowed five dollars 
of you every Saturday night, that I might feel it 
occasionally as I preached on Sunday. You know 
how independently I do preach — how I make the 
rich quake in their shoes! Well, it is owing to 
my knowing that I have a five-dollar bill in my 
pocket. Not having to use it for any other pur- 
pose, it is not changed, but returned to you the 
next Monday. But to-morrow I want to make a 


special impression on my congregation, and I 
thought I would see what the effect of a ten- 
dollar sermon on them would be.” 
# ® 

Dr. SANTAYANA, instructor in psychology at 
Harvard University, recently proposed a curious 
experiment. He claims that the excitement in 
the different nerves is probably the same, but that. 
different sensations are produced in different brain 
centres. If the optic nerve and the nerve of 
hearing were to be cut, and the optic nerve con- 
nected with the centre of hearing, and the nerve 
of hearing with the optic centre, one might ex- 
pect to see a symphony and ear a landscape. 
The symphony, he added, would probably look 
like a display of fireworks, and the landscape 
would sound like a dull roar. 


I’vE read your comedy, my friend, 
And like the half you copied best; 
But still its not too late to mend, — 
If you can only steal the rest. 


“WHAT is meant by posthumous works?” 
asked the teacher. 

“They are the works a man writes after he is 
dead,” replied the student. 


*“ WHo was that foreign-looking man I just saw 
you talking with, Ethel?” 

“Some one papa introduced; Baron of some- 
Giing,—Iforet?  # _ ._ . wesisas ; 

“Barren of intellect, I should say, judging by 
appearances.” 


AN Irishman wanted a friend to discount a 
note: “If I advance this money,” said the lender, 
“will you pay your note punctually?” 

“T will, on my honor,” replied the other— 
“ the expense of the protest and.all !” 


“ To church, to church,” the parson cries; 
To church each fair one goes; 
The old they go to close their eyes, 
The young to eye their clothes. 


Cox: — How do you explain the passage in the 
Psalms, “ He clothed himself with cursing as with 
a garment ”? 

Fox :—I think it is clear enough; the man 
had a adit of swearing. 


Author (reading ‘a newspaper) : — Another 
great writer dead! If this keeps on, I shall soon 
be the greatest living author. 


THE profession of a dentist, our friend insists, 
is not an honorable one, as he earns his living by 
taking things out of other people’s mouths. 


e*s 
Ir is still the custom in country villages in Ver- 
mont, when a hog is killed, for the owner to send 
pieces of meat, sausages, black pudding, liver, 
and other portions of the animal to all his neigh- 
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bors. A farmer had received a great number of 
gifts in this way, but when it came time for him 
to kill his hog, he found that nothing would re- 
main for himself if he followed the usual custom. 
He took one of his neighbors into confidence, and 
asked him what he had betterdo. The neighbor 
thought a moment, and then replied, “ If I were in 
your case, I would hang up my hog at my open 
window for the greater part of the night, and the 
next day I would tell every one it was stolen. By 
this I should be excused from making presents.” 
The farmer, much pleased with the advice, went 
home and put it into practice. The giver of this 
friendly advice, profiting by the darkness of the 
night, seized the hog, and carried it home. In 
the morning, much to the astonishment of the 
farmer, nothing was to be found of the hog. He 
raved at the invention of his neighbor, of which 
the night before he had so highly approved. He 
started out to give the alarm, and the first person 
he met was his friendly adviser. “What do you 
think,” he cried in his despair,—‘“they have 
stolen my hog!” ‘*That’s right,” replied the 
neighbor, “stick to it like that, and they’ll all be- 
lieve you. Tell the same story to every one you 
meet.” The farmer protested that it was no joke, 
that his hog was really gone; but the stronger he 
was in his expression of grief and vexation, the 
more his neighbor exclaimed, “ That’s right, that’s 
right, my friend; stand to it, and they’ll all excuse 
your present.” 
*,° 
THE OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC. 


Now, Hanner, ’tain’t no use to tell what them 
newspapers say 

About the storms and winds and floods that’s 
comin’ right away, 

The cold waves that they harp about that’s brewin’ 
in the west, 

An’ movin’ east ’bout just so fast. 
fidence 

In anything of that ere kind; it’s the new-fangled 
way 

Of runnin’ things, as if the Lord He wouldn’t 
hev’ His say 

About the weather any more. 
green 

As ’t be tuk in by weather that’s ground out of a 
machine ! 

An’ I look where Ill find it straight, for snow, an’ 
rain, an’ hail, 

In the good old Farmer’s Almanac, that hangs 
there on the nail. 


I hain’t no con- 


I ain’t so tarnal 


Them Proberbilities don’t count; I want to know 
for sure 

An’ sartin, when the winter’ll come, the real 
Simon pure! 

The kind of weather that we had so plenty in my 


ay, 

When sleighin’ in November come, an’ sometimes 
held till May! 

In them times, Hanner, blizzards wuz a thing we 
didn’t know; 

A snowstorm wuz a snowstorm, and a high wind 
wuz a blow; 

An’ when it cleared away we didn’t harrer up our 
souls 
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A-worryin’ about the storm that wuz hatchin’ at 
the Poles; 

An’ when we wanted weather news, ’bout which 
there wuz no fail, 

We looked in the old Almanac, that-hung there on 
the nail. 


We trusted some to Signs you know, as how the 
wild geese flew 

A-goin’ south, an’ how the husks upon the field 
corn grew, 

An’ how the beavers built their dams, whether 
they’s high or low, 

An’ if the breast bone of the goose wuz white, 
look out for snow; 

But when my mother wanted for to set a broody 


en 

She’d have to have the signs all right for a good 
hatch; an’ when 

My father wanted to find out if there’d be a rainy 
May, 

So’s he could raise his calves, an’ know he’d have 
a crop of hay, — 

Why then they looked where weather calculations 
did not fail, 

In the old Farmer’s Almanac, that hung there on 
the nail. 


The calendars may be all right for them as thinks 
’em so, 

But they don’t tell the farmer when his grass is fit 
to mow. 

I like to know about the time the new moon will 
be here, . 

An’ about the expected tantrums of the planets 
through the year, 

An’ what time the ’clipses visible will be along 
this way, 

An’ if there’ll be some thunder-showers about 
camp-meetin’ day. 

I like to see the picters that I’ve seen for many a 


year; 

They bring me back to youth again — an’ though 
some may think ’tis queer, 

Them jokes in the last part is never old or flat or 
stale, 

In the old Farmer’s Almanac, that hangs there on 
the nail. 


So, Hanner, ’tain’t no use to try to beat it into me, 

That them “forecasts” in the newspapers that 
every day we see, 

Is of any sort of consequence; why, there hain’t 
no kind of doubt 

But what a man that undertakes to plan the 
weather out 

Must know the heavenly bodies, an’ conjunctions, 
just as I 

Know all my cows an’ horses, an’ pigs that’s in 
the sty! 

He can’t trust to them thermometers with figgers 
sot by rule, 

Like the sums upon the blackboard when I went 
to deestrict school. 

An’ when I want to know about the rain, an’ 
snow, an’ hail, 

T’li look in the Farmer’s Almanac, that hangs 
there on the nail. 

— Clara Augusta. 
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